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PREFACE. 


The  advantages  that  have  been  found  to  result  from  the  publication 
of  the  First  Book  of  the  Hitopadesa,  and  the  Selections  from  the 
Mahabhdrata,  as  Class-books  for  the  East-India  College,  have  induced 
Professor  Johnson  to  prepare  an  edition  of  the  Megha  Duta,  or  Cloud 
Messenger,  for  the  same  purpose,  on  a similar  plan. 

The  Text  of  the  Megha  Duta  was  printed  in  the  year  1813,  at 
Calcutta.  It  has  the  faults  of  most  of  the  early-printed  Sanskrit 
books; — the  words  are  altogether  unseparated,  and  the  Text  is  not 
always  accurate.  In  the  present  edition,  these  defects  have  been 
remedied ; the  faulty  passages  have  been  corrected ; and  the  words 
have  been  detached  wherever  their  separation  was  consistent  with  an 
observance  of  the  laws  that  regulate  euphonic  combination.  A Glossary, 
intended  to  serve  at  once  as  a Lexicon  and  a Grammar  to  the  Text, 
compiled  by  Professor  Johnson,  is  added  to  the  publication. 

As  the  style  of  the  poem  is  more  difficult  than  that  of  the  preceding 
Class-books,  Professor  Johnson  has  considered  it  desirable  to  reprint 
the  Translation  in  English  Verse,  which  was  the  principal  object  of  the 
original  publication  in  Calcutta ; for,  as  considerable  freedom,  or,  it 
may  sometimes  be  thought,  license,  was  taken  in  that  Translation,  its 
use  will  not,  it  is  to  be  expected,  preclude  the  necessity  of  mental 
effort  on  the  part  of  the  Student,  in  order  to  develope  the  sense  of 
the  Sanskrit  Text,  whilst  it  may  not  unallowably  lighten  his  labour, 
by  furnishing  him  with  a general  notion  of  its  purport.  I have 
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acquiesced  in  the  republication,  in  the  hope  that  it  will  afford  no 
greater  help  than  it  is  designed  to  render;  for  experience  has  satisfied 
me  that  the  aid  of  Translations,  in  the  study  of  any  language,  except 
for  a short  time,  perhaps,  in  the  earliest  stage  of  it,  is  exceedingly 
mischievous  and  deceptive.  It  induces  carelessness,  encourages  in- 
dolence, exercises  no  faculty  but  the  memory,  and  employs  that 
faculty  with  so  little  energy  of  application,  that  the  impressions  received 
are  faint  and  superficial,  and  fade  and  are  effaced  almost  as  soon  as 
they  are  made.  The  progress  effected  with  such  assistance  is  a 
mere  waste  of  even  the  scant  expenditure  of  time  and  trouble  with 
which  it  has  been  attained;  for  it  is  unreal  — a mere  mockery— 
as  the  learner  will  soon  discover,  to  his  surprise,  and,  if  he  feel 
rightly,  to  his  mortification,  when  he  tries  his  strength  upon  passages 
unprovided  with  such  illusory  aid,  and  finds  that  he  is  as  little 
able  to  understand  them  as  if  his  studies  were  yet  to  be  begun. 
It  has  been  with  some  reluctance,  therefore,  that  I have  assented 
to  the  proposition;  and  have  done  so  only  in  the  trust  that  the 
verse  translation  will  by  no  means  obviate  the  necessity  of  independent 
exertion. 

The  Translation  of  the  Megha  Duta  was  the  first  attempt  made  by 
me  to  interest  European  readers  in  the  results  of  my  Sanskrit  studies. 
It  has  the  imperfections  of  a juvenile  work  ; and  the  Translator  has 
no  doubt  sometimes  not  only  departed  from  his  original  further  than 
was  necessary,  but  further  than  was  justifiable ; and  has  occasionally 
mistaken  its  meaning.  Some  of  the  mistakes  I have  corrected ; and  in 
some  instances  have  altered  the  arrangement  of  the  lines,  so  as  to 
adhere  more  nearly  to  the  order  of  the  original.  I have  not  cared, 
however,  to  render  the  version  much  closer  or  more  faithful ; as 
even  had  I been  inclined  to  take  the  trouble,  the  circumstance  of  the 
book  becoming  a class-book  would  have  deterred  me  from  the  attempt : 
but  it  is  very  possible,  that  whatever  poetical  fidelity  the  version 
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may  possess,  might  have  been  injured  by  verbal  approximation, 
and  that  the  attempt  to  give  a more  literal  likeness  of  the  poem  of 
Kalidasa  would  only  have  impaired  the  similitude  of  its  expression. 

I have  gone  over  the  Notes  with  more  attention,  and  have  continued 
the  information  they  convey  to  the  present  time.  I have  added 
some,  and  omitted  some,  especially  those  which  were  designed  to 
place  the  parallel  passages  of  European  poets  in  contiguity  with  the 
language  and  sentiments  of  the  Indian  bard.  Such  analogies  will 
readily  suggest  themselves  to  well-educated  minds ; and  it  cannot 
be  necessary  to  endeavour  to  prove  to  them,  that  Imagination,  Feeling, 
and  Taste,  are  not  exclusively  the  products  of  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere. 

The  Megha  Duta,  or  Cloud  Messenger,  is  recommended  to  a Student 
of  Sanskrit  by  its  style  and  by  its  subject.  The  style  is  somewhat 
difficult,  but  the  difficulty  arises  from  no  faults  of  conception  or 
construction.  There  must,  of  course,  be  some  unfamiliar  imagery, 
some  figures  of  purely  local  associations,  in  every  foreign — in  every 
Oriental  composition ; but,  with  a few  possible  exceptions,  the  Megha 
Duta  contains  no  ideas  that  may  not  be  readily  apprehended  by 
European  intellect.  It  has  no  miserable  conceits,  no  enigmatical 
puzzles,  which  bewilder  a poetic  reader,  and  overwhelm  a prosaic  one 
with  despair ; and  which,  when  the  riddle  is  solved,  offer  no  compen- 
sation for  the  labour  of  solution.  The  language,  although  remarkable 
for  the  richness  of  its  compounds,  is  not  disfigured  by  their  extra- 
vagance : the  order  of  the  sentences  is  in  general  the  natural  one,  with 
no  more  violent  inversion  than  is  indispensable  for  the  convenience  of 
the  rhythm.  The  metre  combines  melody  and  dignity  in  a very 
extraordinary  manner ; and  will  bear  an  advantageous  comparison, 
in  both  respects,  with  the  best  specimens  of  uniform  verse  in  the  poetry 
of  any  language,  living  or  dead. 
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The  subject  of  the  poem  is  simple  and  ingenious:  a Yaksha,  a 
divinity  of  an  inferior  order,  an  attendant  upon  the  god  of  riches, 
Kuvera,  and  one  of  a class  which,  as  it  appears  from  the  poem,  is 
characterized  by  a benevolent  spirit,  a gentle  temper,  and  an  affec- 
tionate disposition,  has  incurred  the  displeasure  of  his  sovereign,  and 
has  been  condemned  by  him  to  a twelvemonths’  exile  from  his  home. 
In  the  solitary  but  sacred  forest  in  which  he  spends  the  period  of 
his  banishment,  the  Yaksha’s  most  urgent  care  is  to  find  an  oppor- 
tunity of  conveying  intelligence  and  consolation  to  his  wife ; and,  in 
the  wildness  of  his  grief,  he  fancies  that  he  discovers  a friendly 
messsenger  in  a cloud — one  of  those  noble  masses  which  seem  almost 
instinct  with  life,  as  they  traverse  a tropical  sky  in  the  commencement 
of  the  Monsoon,  and  move  with  slow  and  solemn  progression  from 
the  equatorial  ocean  to  the  snows  of  the  Himalaya.  In  the  spirit 
of  this  bold  but  not  unnatural  personification,  the  Yaksha  addresses 
the  Cloud,  and  entrusts  to  it  the  message  he  yearns  to  despatch  to  the 
absent  object  of  his  attachment.  He  describes  the  direction  in  which 
the  Cloud  is  to  travel — one  marked  out  for  it,  indeed,  by  the  eternal 
laws  of  nature ; and  takes  this  opportunity  of  alluding  to  the  most 
important  scenes  of  Hindu  mythology  and  tradition; — not  with  the 
dulness  of  prosaic  detail,  but  with  that  true  poetic  pencil  which,  by  a 
few  happy  touches,  brings  the  subject  of  the  description  vividly  before 
the  mind’s  eye.  Arrived  at  the  end  of  the  journey,  the  condition  of 
his  beloved  wife  is  the  theme  of  the  exile’s  anticipations,  and  is  dwelt 
upon  with  equal  delicacy  and  truth ; and  the  poem  terminates  with  the 
message  that  is  intended  to  assuage  her  grief  and  animate  her  hopes. 
The  whole  of  this  part  of  the  composition  is  distinguished  by  the 
graceful  expression  of  natural  and  amiable  feelings,  and  cannot  fail  to 
leave  a favourable  impression  of  the  national  character;  whilst  the 
merely  descriptive  portion  introduces  the  student  to  a knowledge  of 
a variety  of  objects  of  local,  traditional,  and  mythological  value,  with 
which  it  is  his  duty  to  become  familiar ; and  which  he  will,  when 
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in  India,  contemplate  with  additional  interest  and  pleasure,  from  his 
previous  acquaintance  with  the  verses  of  Kalidasa. 

Little  is  known  of  the  literary  history  of  the  Megha  Duta.  It  is, 
by  common  assent,  attributed  to  Kalidasa,  a celebrated  poet,  who  is 
reputed  to  have  been  one  of  the  ornaments  of  the  Court  of  Vikrama- 
ditya,  king  of  Ujayin,  whose  reign,  used  as  a chronological  epoch  by 
the  Hindus,  is  placed  56  years  before  the  Christian  sera.  There  is  no 
reason  to  dispute  the  truth  of  these  traditions.  The  poem  undoubtedly 
belongs  to  a classical  period  of  Hindu  Literature  ; and  that  period, 
there  is  reason  to  believe,  did  not  long  survive  the  first  centuries  of 
Christianity.  At  a later  date,  the  Poets  were  men  of  more  scholarship 
than  imagination,  and  substituted  an  overwrought  display  of  the 
powers  of  the  language  for  the  unforced  utterance  of  the  dictates  of 
the  feeling  or  the  fancy.  This  is  not  the  case  with  the  Megha  Duta ; 
and  although  it  is  rather  of  a more  sustained  elevation  of  language 
than  other  works  attributed  to  the  same  author,  particularly  his 
dramatic  compositions,  Sakuntala,  and  Vikrama  and  Urvasi,  yet  there 
is  a community  of  character  in  them,  a similar  fidelity  to  nature,  a 
like  delicacy  and  tenderness  of  feeling,  and  the  same  felicity  of 
description,  gracefulness  of  imagery,  and  elegance  of  expression,  which 
leave  it  sufficiently  probable  that  they  are  the  works  of  the  same 
master-hand.  There  are,  indeed,  in  the  Vikrama  and  Urvasi  especially, 
passages  which  call  the  Megha  Duta  to  recollection ; and  in  one 
place,  where  the  deserted  monarch  inquires  of  the  passing  Cloud 
whither  Urvasi  has  fled,  we  have  the  germ  of  the  perhaps  later  poem, 
the  Cloud  Messenger.  Of  the  other  works  attributed  to  Kalidasa, 
the  Ritu-sanliara,  Raghuvansa,  Malavikagnimitra,  Kumara-sambhava, 
Sringara-tilaka,  Prasnottara-mala,  Hasyarnava,  and  Sruta-bodha,  some 
of  them  are  certainly  not  of  his  composition. 

The  Text  of  the  Megha  Duta  has  been  the  subject  of  very  industrious 
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illustration,  and,  as  noticed  in  the  Preface  to  the  first  edition,  the 
copy  then  consulted  comprehended  no  fewer  than  six  commentaries. 
This  Manuscript,  the  property  of  Mr.  Colebrooke,  is  now  in  the 
Library  at  the  India  House,  and  has  been  made  use  of  by  Professor 
Johnson  in  the  present  edition.  The  text  of  the  poem  has  been  also 
printed  at  Bonn,  from  Manuscripts  in  the  Royal  Libraries  of  Paris 
and  Copenhagen,  by  Mr.  Gildemeister,  with  Notes  of  various  readings, 
and  a useful  Glossary. 
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Where  Ramagiri’s  cool,  dark  woods  extend, 

And  those  pure  streams,  where  Sita  bathed,  descend ; 


ANNOTATIONS. 

Verse  1.  Ramagiri]  Is  a compound  term  signifying  The  mountain  of  Rama,  and  may  be 
applied  to  any  of  those  hills  in  which  the  hero  resided  during  his  exile  or  peregrinations. 
His  first  and  most  celebrated  residence  was  the  mountain  Chitrakuta  in  Bundelcund,  now 
known  by  the  name  of  Comptah,  and  still  a place  of  sanctity  and  pilgrimage.  We  find  that 
tradition  has  assigned  to  another  mountain,  a part  of  the  Kimoor  range,  the  honour  of  affording 
him,  and  his  companions,  Sita  and  Lakshmana,  a temporary  asylum,  upon  his  progress  to  the 
south ; and  it  is  consequently  held  in  veneration  by  the  neighbouring  villagers : see  Capt. 
Blunt’s  journey  from  Chunarghur  to  Yertnagoodum,  Asiatic  Researches,  vii.  60.  An  account 
of  a journey  from  Mirzapore  to  Nagpore,  however,  in  the  Asiatic  Annual  Register  for  1806, 
has  determined  the  situation  of  the  scene  of  the  present  poem  to  be  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
latter  city.  The  modern  name  of  the  mountain  is  there  stated  to  be  Ramtec : it  is  marked  in 
the  maps,  Ramtege  ; but  I understand  the  proper  word  is  Ramtinki,  which,  in  the  Marhatta 
language,  has  probably  the  same  import  as  Ramagiri,  The  hill  of  Rama.  It  is  situated  but  a 
short  distance  to  the  north  of  Nagpore ; and  is  covered  with  buildings  consecrated  to  Rama 
and  his  associates,  which  receive  the  periodical  visits  of  numerous  and  devout  pilgrims. 

Verse  2.  Where  Sita  bathed.]  In  his  exile,  Rama  was  accompanied  by  his  younger  brother, 
Lakshmana,  and  his  faithful  consort  Sita,  or,  as  she  is  called  in  the  original,  the  daughter  of 
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Spoiled  of  his  glories,  severed  from  his  wife, 

A banished  Yaksha  passed  his  lonely  life : 4 

Doomed,  by  his  lord’s  stern  sentence,  to  sustain 
Twelve  tedious  months  of  solitude  and  pain. 


ANNOTATIONS. 

Janaka,  until  the  latter  was  carried  off  by  the  demon  or  giant  Riivana:  see  the  Ramayana. 
The  performance  of  her  ablutions  in  the  springs  of  the  mountain  is  here  stated  to  have 
rendered  their  water  the  object  of  religious  veneration. 

Verse  4.  A Yaksha]  Is  a demigod,  of  which  there  exists  a Gana  or  class.  They  have  few 
peculiar  attributes,  and  are  regarded  only  as  the  companions  or  attendants  of  Kuvera,  the  god 
of  wealth.  The  word  is  derived  from  TEJ  ‘to  worship’;  either,  because  they  minister  to 
Kuvera,  are  reverenced  themselves  by  men,  or  are  beloved  by  the  Apsaras,  the  courtezans  of 
Indra’s  heaven.  They  have,  however,  their  own  female  companions,  or  wives;  as  appears  by 
the  poem.  One  writer,  cited  and  censured  by  a Commentator  on  the  Amara  Kosha,  derives 
the  name  from  ‘ to  eat,’  because  he  says  they  devour  children.  Occasionally,  indeed,  the 
Yakshas  appear  as  imps  of  evil ; but,  in  general,  their  character  is  perfectly  inoffensive. 

Verse  5.]  The  lord  of  the  Yakshas  is  Kuvera,  who,  in  Hindu  mythology,  performs  the  func- 
tions of  the  Grecian  Plutus.  He  is  the  god  of  wealth,  and  master  of  nine  inestimable  treasures. 
His  capital  is  situated  on  mount  Kailasa,  and  inhabited  by  Yakshas,  Kinnaras,  and  other 
inferior  deities.  He  has  a variety  of  appellations  alluding  to  these  circumstances,  but  is  most 
commonly  designated  by  the  one  here  employed.  The  term  is  expressive  of  his  deformity, 
being  derived  from  ‘ vile,’  and  ‘ body  ’ ; and  he  is  described  as  having  three  legs,  and  but 

eight  teeth.  No  images  of  him  occur,  nor  is  any  particular  worship  paid  to  him ; and  in 
these  respects  there  is  a considerable  analogy  between  him  and  his  Grecian  parallel.  Plutus 
is  described  as  blind,  malignant,  and  cowardly ; and  seems  to  have  received  but  very  slender 
homage  from  Greek  or  Roman  devotion.  The  term  “ sentence,”  here  used,  is,  more  literally, 
‘curse.’  The  text  also  states  that  it  was  incurred  by  a neglect  of  duty^  the  Yaksha  having 
been  heedless  in  his  office,  . According  to  the  Commentators,  he  was  the  warder 

of  the  gate  of  Kuvera’s  garden;  and,  quitting  his  post  for  a season,  allowed  Indra’s  elephant 
to  commit  a trespass,  and  trample  down  the  flower-beds. 
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To  these  drear  hills  through  circling  days  confined, 

In  dull  unvaried  grief,  the  god  repined ; 8 

And  sorrow,  withering  every  youthful  charm, 

Had  slipped  the  golden  bracelet  from  his  arm  ; 

/ 

When  with  Asharha’s  glooms  the  air  was  hung, 

And  one  dark  Cloud  around  the  mountain  clung  ; 12 

In  form,  some  elephant,  whose  sportive  rage, 

Ramparts,  scarce  equal  to  his  might,  engage. 


ANNOTATIONS. 

Verse  10.  Had  slipped  the  golden  bracelet  from  his  arm.]  This  is  a favourite  idea  with 
Hindu  poets,  and  repeatedly  occurs : thus,  in  the  elegant  drama  of  Sakuntala,  Dushmanta  says : 

VfTtn  f^  hiS#  cffri 


<*'«<$  4 w srei  *prr  TffrreT^r  n 

or,  in  Sir  William  Jones’s  version,  “This  golden  bracelet,  sullied  by  the  flame  which  preys  on 
me,  and  which  no  dew  mitigates,  but  the  tears  gushing  nightly  from  my  eyes,  has  fallen  again 
and  again  on  my  wrist,  and  has  been  replaced  on  my  emaciated  arm.” 

Verse  11.  When  with  Asharha's  glooms.]  The  month  Ashad’ha  or  Ashar'ha  comprehends 
the  latter  part  of  June  and  the  commencement  of  July,  and  is  the  period  about  which  the 
south-west  monsoon,  or  rainy  season,  usually  sets  in. 

Verse  13.  In  form,  some  elephant.]  Thus,  in  the  Purana  Sarvaswa,  clouds  are  described  as 
*rf^TP9r  ‘Shaped  like  buffaloes,  boars,  and  wild  elephants.’  In  Chap- 

man’s Bussy  D’Ambois,  they  are  said  to  assume. 

In  our  faulty  apprehensions. 

The  forms  of  dragons,  lions,  elephants. 
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Long  on  the  mass  of  mead-reviving  dew 

The  heavenly  exile  fixed  his  eager  view  ; 16 

And  still  the  melancholy  tear  suppressed, 

Though  bitterest  sorrow  wrung  his  heaving  breast. 

For  e’en  the  happy  husband,  as  he  folds 

His  cherished  partner  in  his  arms,  beholds  20 

This  gathering  darkness  with  a troubled  heart  : 

What  must  they  feel,  whom  fate  and  distance  part ! 

Such  were  the  Yaksha’s  thoughts;  but  fancy  found 

Some  solace  in  the  glooms  that  deepened  round ; 24 


ANNOTATIONS. 

And  Shakspeare,  although  he  omits  the  elephant,  gives  them,  with  his  usual  overflow  of 
imagery,  a great  variety  of  shapes : — 

Sometimes  we  see  a cloud  that's  dragonish, 

A vapour  sometimes  like  a bear  or  lion, 

A towered  citadel,  a pendant  rock, 

A forked  mountain,  or  blue  promontory, 

With  trees  upon 't,  that  nod  unto  the  world, 

And  mock  our  eyes  with  air. 

Anthony  & Cleopatra. 

Verse  20.  For  e'en  the  happy  husband.]  The  commencement  of  the  rainy  season  being 
peculiarly  delightful  in  Hindustan,  from  the  contrast  it  affords  to  the  sultry  weather  imme- 
diately preceding  it,  and  the  refreshing  sensations  it  excites,  becomes,  to  the  lover  and  the 
poet,  the  same  source  of  love  and  tenderness,  as  the  season  of  Spring  is  to  the  young  and 
poetical,  in  Europe. 
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And  bade  him  hail  amidst  the  labouring  air, 

A friendly  envoy  to  his  distant  fair ; 

Who,  charged  with  grateful  tidings,  might  impart 

New  life  and  pleasure  to  her  drooping  heart.  28 

Cheered  with  the  thought,  he  culled  each  budding  flower, 

And  wildly  wooed  the  fertilizing  power ; 

(For  who,  a prey  to  agonizing  grief, 

Explores  not  idlest  sources  for  relief ; 32 

And,  as  to  creatures  sensible  of  pain, 

To  lifeless  nature  loves  not  to  complain?) 

Due  homage  offered,  and  oblations  made, 

The  Yaksha  thus  the  Cloud  majestic  prayed : — 36 


ANNOTATIONS. 

Verse  35.  And  oblations  made.]  The  oblation  of  the  blossoms  of  the  Kutaja,  ‘ a small  tree/ 
(Wrightea  antidysenterica)  is  called  Argha  (w%)  in  the  original,  a religious  rite,  which 
seems  to  be  analogous  to  the  libation  of  the  earlier  periods  of  the  Grecian  ritual.  in  the 

Amara  Kosha,  is  described  as  a species  of  worship,  and  is  perhaps  more  properly  the  act  of 

offering 
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Hail,  friend  of  Indra,  counsellor  divine, 

Illustrious  offspring  of  a glorious  line  ! 38 


ANNOTATIONS. 


offering  a libation  to  a venerable  person,  or  to  a deity ; although  it  also  implies  the  oblation 
itself,  otherwise  denominated  This  oblation,  of  which  water  forms  the  basis,  is 

presented  in  a cup,  a shell,  or  any  metallic  oblong  and  boat-shaped  vessel.  The  vessel  in  the 
spoken  dialects  is  called  by  a similar  name  1^1  ‘Argha.’  Indeed,  Mr.  Wilford  states, 
Asiatic  Researches,  iii.  364,  and  viii.  274,  that  Argha,  in  Sanskrit,  means  ‘ a boat;’  whence  he 
deduces  the  ship  Argo,  &c. ; and  whence,  with  Mr.  Bryant’s  assistance,  we  may  deduce  the  Ark 
of  Scripture.  The  Sanskrit  word,  however,  has  not  been  found  in  any  of  the  vocabularies  of 
the  language,  with  the  import  Mr.  Wilford  has  assigned  to  it. 

The  oblation  called  Argha  or  Arghya,  generally  considered,  comprises  eight  articles,  thus 
enumerated : 

to  *ftbsr  inprr:  i 

w.  woym  it 

“ The  eight-fold  Arghya  is  formed  of  water,  milk,  the  points  of  Kusa-grass,  curds,  clarified 

/ / 

“butter,  rice,  barley,  and  white  mustard.”  In  the  Achara  Darsa  of  Sridatta,  in  a passage 
quoted  from  the  Devi  Purana,  they  are  stated  somewhat  differently ; thus, 


“ The  general  Argha,  proper  for  any  of  the  gods,  consists  of  saffron,  the  Bel,  unbroken  grain, 
“flowers,  curds,  Durba-grass,  Kusa-grass,  and  Sesamum.”  Water  is  not  mentioned  here, 
being  considered  as  the  vehicle  of  the  whole : the  same  author  adds,  that  should  any  of  these 
not  be  procurable,  they  may  be  supplied  by  the  imagination  : 


Besides  the  Argha  common  to  all  the  gods,  there  are  peculiar  ones  for  separate  deities : thus 
we  find  a few  new-blown  buds  are  sufficient  for  a cloud ; and  in  the  Sarvaswa  Purana,  the 
Argha  for  the  Sun  is  thus  enumerated, 


1.%:  II 


“ Having  presented  an  Arghya  to  the  Sun,  of  water  mixed  with  sandal,  and  flowers and  an 

oblation  to  the  same  planet,  as  given  by  Mr.  Colebrooke,  Asiatic  Researches,  ch.  v.  357,  is  said  to 

consist 
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Wearer  of  shapes  at  will;  thy  worth  I know, 

And  bold  entrust  thee  with  my  fated  woe  : 40 


ANNOTATIONS. 

consist  of  Tila,  flowers,  barley,  water  and  red  sanders.  Water  alone  is  also  sufficient  to 
constitute  the  A.gha.  In  the  articles  which  form  the  Argha  of  the  Hindus,  as  well  as  in  the 
mode  of  presentation,  that  of  pouring  it  out,  or  libating,  we  trace  its  analogy  with  the  ancient 
libation.  Of  course,  wine  could  never  enter  into  Hindu  offerings  of  this  kind ; but  we  find 
that  the  Greeks  had  their  vr]<paAia  tepa  or  ‘ sober  sacrifices/  from  which  wine  was  excluded. 
These  were  of  four  kinds : t«  vdpoinroviia,  ‘ libations  of  water/  ra  /ueAicnrovda  ‘ of  honey/  ra 
'yaAaKToa-'rrovSa  ‘of  milk/  and  ra  eAaiocnrovtia  ‘of  oil;’  which  liquors  were  sometimes  mixed 
with  one  another.  According  to  Porphyry,  most  of  the  libations  in  the  primitive  times  were 
vrjtpaXioi.  See  Potter’s  Antiquities  of  Greece.  We  have  here,  then,  three  of  the  four  fluid 
substances  of  an  Argha,  as  first  enumerated  above,  if  we  may  compare  the  clarified  butter  with 
the  oil : honey  would,  of  course,  be  omitted  on  the  same  account  as  wine,  being  a prohibited 
article  in  Hindu  law.  With  respect  to  the  solid  parts  of  the  offering,  a reference  to  the  same 
authority  will  shew  that  they  consisted  of  green  herbs,  grains,  fruits,  flowers,  and  frankincense ; 
analogous  to  the  grasses,  rice,  barley,  flowers,  sandal,  &c.  of  the  Sanskrit  formulae. 

Verse  37.  Hail,  friend  of  Indra!]  Indra  is  the  sovereign  deity  of  Swarga,  or  the  Hindu 
Olympus.  The  cloud  is  here  considered  as  his  friend  or  counsellor,  in  allusion  to  his 
functions  as  regent  of  the  atmosphere,  where  he  appears  in  the  character  of  the  Jupiter  Tonans, 
or  T$e<peAr]<yepeTa  Zee?.  The  appellative  HTTJtT , used  in  the  original,  is  considered,  by  Etymo- 
logists, as  irregularly  derived  from  the  passive  form  of  ?Tj[,  ‘ to  adore/  ‘ to  worship/ 

Verse  38.  Illustrious  offspring  of  a glorious  line.]  According  to  the  original,  “Descended 
from  the  celebrated  line  of  the  Pushkaravarttakas,”  translated,  in  a prose  version  of  this 
passage,  “ Diluvian  Clouds : ” see  Colebrooke  on  Sanskrit  and  Prakrit  Prosody,  Asiatic 
Researches,  Vol.  X.  Clouds,  agreeably  to  the  Brahmanda  Purana,  are  divided  into  three 
classes,  according  to  their  origin  from  fire,  the  breath  of  Brahma,  or  the  wings  of  the  mountains, 
which  were  cut  off  by  Indra  (xnsf).  These  latter  are  also  called  being  especially 

the  receptacles  of  water.  Thus,  in  the  Purana  Sarvaswa, 

«tpt  k k’trr 

“The  clouds  called  Pushkara  are  those  large  clouds  which  are  insatiable  of  water;  and, 

on 
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For,  better  far,  solicitation  fail 

With  high  desert,  than  with  the  base  prevail. 

Thou  art  the  wretch’s  aid,  affliction’s  friend ; 

To  me,  unfortunate,  thy  succour  lend  : 44 

My  lonely  state  compassionate  behold, 

Who  mourn  the  vengeance  of  the  god  of  gold  ; 


ANNOTATIONS. 

“ on  that  account,  they  are  called  in  this  world,  Pushkaravarttakas.”  So  also  it  is  said,  upon 
the  authority  of  the  Vayu,  Linga,  and  Matsya  Puranas,  “The  third  class  of  clouds  is  that  of 
“ the  Pakshaja,  or  those  which  were  originally  the  wings  of  the  mountains  that  were  cut  off 
“ by  Indra.  These  are  also  termed  Pushkaravarttakas,  from  their  including  water  in  their 
“ vortices.  They  are  the  largest  and  most  formidable  of  all ; and  those  which,  at  the  end  of  the 
“ Yugas  and  Kalpas,  pour  down  the  waters  of  the  Deluge.”  Vishnu  Purana,  p.  231,  note. 

Verse  39.  Wearer  of  shapes  at  will;]  Or  Kamarupa;  from  ‘desire,5  and  ‘form,5 
‘shape5:  thus  Socrates,  in  the  “Clouds:55 

Ttvovrat  nvavd’  on  av  /3d>\covrcu. 

Soc.  Why,  then. 

Clouds  can  assume  what  shapes  they  will,  believe  me ! 

Cumberland’s  Translation. 

Verse  40.  For,  better  far,  solicitation  fail  &c.]  This  is  a sentiment  of  rather  an  original 
strain,  and  indicates  considerable  elevation  of  mind.  Something  of  the  same  kind  occurs  in 
Massinger’s  play  of  the  “ Bondman where  Pisander  says, 

I’d  rather  fall  under  so  just  a judge, 

Than  be  acquitted  by  a judge  corrupt 
And  partial  in  his  censure. 

Verse  46.  The  god  of  gold,]  Kuvera.  See  above. 
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Condemned  amidst  these  dreary  rocks  to  pine, 

And  all  I wish,  and  all  I love,  resign.  48 

Where  dwell  the  Yakshas  in  their  sparkling  fields, 

/ 

And  Siva’s  crescent  groves  surrounding  gilds, 

Direct  thy  licensed  journey,  and  relate 

To  her  who  mourns  in  Alaka,  my  fate.  52 

There  shalt  thou  find  the  partner  of  my  woes, 

True  to  her  faith,  and  stranger  to  repose ; 


ANNOTATIONS. 

/m  , \ 

Verse  50.  Where  Sivas  crescent  realms  surrounding  gilds.]  The  crest  of  Siva  is  the  new 

moon,  which  is  sometimes  described  as  forming  a third  eye  in  his  forehead.  The  Himalaya 
mountains,  amongst  which  we  shall  hereafter  find  Kailasa  to  be  situated,  are  Siva's  favourite 
haunts.  He  also  resides  occasionally  on  that  mountain,  and  is  represented  as  the  particular 
friend  and  frequent  guest  of  Kuvera. 

Verse  52.  I have  here  taken  a liberty  with  the  order  of  the  original,  and  brought  the 
description  of  the  Yaks  ha’s  wife  a little  in  advance,  in  order  to  preserve  the  description  which 
follows,  of  the  Cloud's  progress,  more  connected.  The  Hindu  poets  are  not  very  solicitous  in 
general  about  arrangement;  but  it  is  possible  that  in  this  case  I may  not  have  improved  upon 
that  of  Kalidas.  The  10th  stanza  of  the  Sanskrit  corresponds  with  these  lines. 

Verse  53.  Alaka  is  the  capital  of  Kuvera,  and  the  residence  of  his  dependent  deities. 
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Her  task  to  weep  our  destiny  severe, 

And  count  the  moments  of  the  lingering  year : 56 

A painful  life  she  leads,  but  still  she  lives, 

While  hope  its  aid  invigorating  gives  ; 

For  female  hearts,  though  fragile  as  the  flower, 

Are  firm,  when  closed  by  hope’s  investing  power.  60 

Still,  as  thou  mountest  on  thine  airy  flight, 

Shall  widowed  wives  behold  thee  with  delight, 

With  eager  gaze,  their  long  locks  drawn  apart, 

Whilst  hope  re-animates  each  drooping  heart : 64 

Nor  less  shall  husbands,  as  thy  course  they  trace, 

Expect  at  hand  a faithful  wife’s  embrace  ; 

Unless,  like  me,  in  servitude  they  bend, 

And  on  another’s  lordly  will  depend. 


68 
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The  gentle  breeze  shall  fan  thy  stately  way, 

In  sportive  wreathes  the  Cranes  around  thee  play ; 

Pleased  on  thy  left  the  Chataka,  along 

Pursue  thy  path,  and  cheer  it  with  his  song ; 72 


ANNOTATIONS. 

Verse  70.  Valaka  is  said,  in  Mr.  Colebrooke’s  Amara  Kosha,  to  mean  a ‘small 

crane.5  The  word  is  always  feminine,  and  perhaps  therefore  means  the  female  bird  only. 
Indeed,  some  of  the  Commentators  on  this  poem  call  it  the  female  of  the  Vaka  Ardea 
Torra  and  Putea.  The  rainy  season  is  that  of  their  gestation ; which  explains  their  attachment 
to  the  Cloud,  and  the  allusion  to  its  impregnating  faculty  mentioned  in  the  text  of  the  original, 
TWTVji  «i  q+i. — The  periodical  journeys  and  orderly  flight  of  this  kind  of  bird  have 

long  furnished  classical  poetry  with  embellishments : they  are  frequently  alluded  to  by  Homer, 
as  are  the  wild  geese,  of  which  mention  is  also  made  below: — thus,  in  the  Iliad,  Book  ii.  459  : 
T (ov  5’,  cotTT*  opviOa>v  Trererjvcov  eOvea  woAAd, 

Xtjvcov,  rj  7 epavuv,  rj  kvkvcov  hovXi^o^eipuv, 

’Aorta  ev  A ecptuivi,  Kavarpiov  a/a(p'i  'eeOpa. 


Not  less  their  number  than  th5  embodied  cranes, 

Or  milk-white  swans  in  Asia’s  watery  plains. 

That  o’er  the  windings  of  Cayster’s  springs 

Stretch  their  long  necks  and  clap  their  rustling  wings.  Pope. 

The  translator  has  omitted  the  geese.  Milton  also  describes  the  flight  of  these  birds : 

So  steers  the  prudent  Crane 

Her  annual  voyage,  borne  on  winds.  Paradise  Lost,  vii.  436. 

And  again,  line  442  : 

Others  on  silver  lakes  and  rivers  bathed 

Their  downy  breast. 

— - Yet  oft  they  quit 

The  dank,  and,  rising  on  stiff  penons,  tower 
The  mid  aerial  sky. 

Verse  71.  The  Chataka  is  a bird  supposed  to  drink  no  water  but  rain-water:  of  course  he 

always 
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And  when  thy  thunders  soothe  the  parching  earth, 

And  showers,  expected,  raise  her  mushroom  birth ; 

The  Swans  for  mount  Kailasa  shall  prepare, 

And  track  thy  course  attendant  through  the  air.  76 


ANNOTATIONS. 


always  makes  a prominent  figure  in  the  description  of  wet  or  cloudy  weather.  Thus  in  the 
rainy  season  of  our  author’s  ‘ Ritu  Sanhara,’  or  Assemblage  of  Seasons : 


TPtTfitT  Tjwfwfwt 

The  thirsty  Chataka  impatient  eyes 
The  promised  waters  of  the  labouring  skies ; 
Where  heavy  Clouds,  with  low  but  pleasing  song, 
In  slow  procession  murmuring  move  along. 


The  Chataka  is  the  Cuculus  Melanoleucus.  The  term  is  rendered  by  the  Com- 
mentators in  general  ‘ left,’  on  the  left  side ; but  Ramanat’h  Tarkalankara  interprets  it 
‘ beautiful  ’ ; and  maintains  that  the  cry  of  birds,  to  be  auspicious,  should  be  upon  the  right 
side,  not  upon  the  left.  Bharata  Mallika,  however,  cites  astrological  writers  to  prove  that  the 
Chataka  is  one  of  the  exceptions  to  this  rule : 

xt  ^ TftrfiTn:  ^mi:  i 


irm  tputt  f ft:  trarawri^ni^T:  11 

“Peacocks,  Chatakas,  Chashas  (blue  jays),  and  other  male  birds,  occasionally  also  antelopes, 
“ going  cheerfully  along  the  left,  give  good  fortune  to  the  host.”  The  Greek  notions  agreed 
with  those  of  Ramanat’h,  and  considered  the  flight  of  birds  upon  the  right  side  to  be  auspicious : 
the  Romans  made  it  the  left ; but  this  difference  arose  from  the  situation  of  the  observer,  as  in  both 
cases  the  auspicious  quarter  was  the  east;  the  oiuvottoXos  facing  the  north,  and  Aruspex  the  south. 
In  general,  according  to  the  Hindus,  those  omens  which  occur  upon  the  left  side  are  unpropitious. 

Verse  75.  “The  Rajahansas,  desirous  of  going  to  the  lake  Manasa,  shall  accompany  thee 
“ as  far  as  Kailasa,  having  laid  in  their  provisions  from  the  new  shoots  of  the  filaments  of  the 

“ stalk  of  the  lotus.”  This  is  the  closer  reading  of  the  text.  Kailasa  is,  properly  speaking, 

a mytho- 
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Short  be  thy  farewell  to  this  hill  addressed ; 

This  hill  with  Rama’s  holy  feet  imprest ; 

Thine  ancient  friend,  whose  scorching  sorrows  mourn 

Thy  frequent  absence  and  delayed  return.  80 

Yet  ere  thine  ear  can  drink  what  love  inspires, 

The  lengthened  way  my  guiding  aid  requires. 

Oft  on  whose  path  full  many  a lofty  hill 

Shall  ease  thy  toils,  and  many  a cooling  rill.  84 


ANNOTATIONS. 

a mythological  mountain ; but  the  name  is  also  applied  to  the  lofty  range  that  runs  parallel 
with  the  Himalaya,  on  the  north  of  that  chain.  The  lake  Manasa  lies  between  the  two 
ranges : and  it  is  quite  true,  that  it  is  the  especial  resort  of  the  wild  grey  goose  at  the 
beginning  of  the  rainy  season  ; “ Those  birds  finding  in  the  rocks  bordering  on  the  lake  an 
“ agreeable  and  safe  asylum,  when  the  swell  of  the  rivers  in  the  rains  and  the  inundation  of 
“ the  plains  conceal  their  usual  food.”  Moorcroft’s  Journey  to  Manasarovara : Asiatic 
Researches,  xii.  466.  The  Rajahansa  is  described  as  a kind  of  goose  with  white  body  and  red 
legs  and  bill ; whence  Mr.  Ellis  affirms  that  it  is  properly  applicable  to  the  Phoenieopteros  or 
flamingo.  Asiatic  Researches,  xiv.  28,  note. 

Verse  78.  With  Rama’s  holy  feet  imprest.]  In  the  original  text  we  have,  “marked  with  the 

steps  of  Raghupati,  venerated  of  men.”  This  appellation  is  given  to  Rama,  as  the  most  distin- 
guished, 
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Rise  from  these  streams,  and  seek  the  upper  sky  ; 

Then  to  the  north  with  daring  pinions  fly. 

The  beauteous  Sylphs  shall  mark  thee  with  amaze, 

As  backward  bent  thou  strik’st  their  upward  gaze,  88 

In  doubt  if  by  the  gale  abruptly  torn, 

Some  mountain-peak  along  the  air  is  borne. 

The  ponderous  Elephants,  who  prop  the  skies, 

Shall  view  thy  form  expansive  with  surprise ; 92 


ANNOTATIONS. 

guished,  the  lord  or  master  as  it  were,  of  the  line  of  Raghu,  an  ancestor  of  that  warrior,  and 
himself  a celebrated  hero  and  sovereign.  Rama  is  hence  also  termed  Raghava  (usn),  a regular 
derivative  from  Raghu,  implying  family  descent.  The  exploits  of  the  two  heroes  form  the  chief 
subject  of  another  poem  by  our  author,  entitled  Raghuvansa  (CM q ty),  or  The  race  of  Raghu. 

Verse  85.  We  now  begin  the  geographical  part  of  the  poem;  which,  as  far  as  it  can  he 
made  out  through  the  difference  of  ancient  and  modern  appellations,  seems  to  be  very 
accurately  conceived.  The  two  extreme  points  of  the  Cloud’s  progress  are,  the  vicinity  of 
Nagpore,  as  mentioned  in  the  note  on  Verse  1,  and  the  mountain  Kailasa,  or  rather  the 
Himalaya  range.  During  this  course,  the  poet  notices  some  of  the  most  celebrated  places, 
with  the  greater  number  of  which  we  are  still  acquainted.  In  the  first  instance,  we  have  here 
his  direction  due  north  from  the  mountain  of  Ramagiri ; and  we  shall  notice  the  other  points 
as  they  occur. 

Verse  87.  Literally,  the  wives  of  the  Siddhas.  The  Siddhas  are  originally  human  beings, 
but  who,  by  devout  abstraction,  have  attained  superhuman  powers,  and  a station  apparently 
in  termediate  between  men  and  gods.  They  tenat  the  upper  regions  of  the  air. 

Verse  91.  Each  of  the  four  quarters,  and  the  four  intermediate  points  of  the  compass,  has, 
according  to  the  Hindus,  a regent  or  presiding  deity.  Each  of  these  deities  also  has  his  male 
and  female  elephant.  The  names  of  them  all  are  enumerated  in  the  following  verse  of  the 
Amara  Kosha : 
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Now  first  their  arrogance  exchanged  for  shame, 

Lost  in  thy  bulk  their  long  unrivalled  fame. 

Eastward,  where  various  gems,  with  blending  ray, 

In  Indra’s  bow  o’er  yonder  hillock  play,  9G 

And  on  thy  shadowy  form  such  radiance  shed, 

As  Peacock’s  plumes  around  a Krishna  spread, 

Direct  thy  course  : to  Malas  smiling  ground, 

Where  fragrant  tillage  breathes  the  fields  around ; 100 


. ANNOTATIONS. 

^RiT.  I 

wnfbirc?  f^w:  « 

. / 

Airavata,  Pundarika,  Vamana,  Kumuda,  Anjana,  Pushpadanta,  Sarwabhauma,  and  Supratika. 
(are)  the  elephants  of  the  sky. 

Verse  95.  A reference  to  the  map  will  shew  that  it  was  necessary  for  the  Cloud  to  begin 
the  tour  by  travelling  towards  the  east,  in  order  to  get  round  the  lofty  hills  which  in  a manner 
form  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  Vindhya  chain.  It  would  otherwise  have  been  requisite  to 
have  taken  it  across  the  most  inaccessible  part  of  those  mountains,  where  the  poet  could  not 
have  accompanied  it ; and  which  would  also  have  offended  some  peculiar  notions  entertained 
by  the  Hindus  of  the  Vindhya  hills,  as  we  shall  again  have  occasion  to  remark. 

Verse  96.  Indra’s  bow  is  the  rainbow. 

Verse  97.  The  body  of  Krishna  is  represented  of  a dark  blue  colour;  and  the  plumes  of  the 
peacock  are  frequently  arranged  upon  the  images  of  this  deity.  Allusion  is  especially  made  to 
Krishna  in  his  juvenile  character,  as  a cow-herd  in  the  groves  of  Vrindavana. 

Verse  99.  It  is  not  easy,  after  the  lapse  of  ages,  to  ascertain  precisely  the  site  of  several 

places 
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Thy  fertile  gifts,  which  looks  of  love  reward, 

Where  bright-eyed  peasants  tread  the  verdant  sward. 

Thence  sailing  north,  and  veering  to  the  west, 

On  Amrakuta’s  lofty  ridges  rest ; 104 


ANNOTATIONS. 

places  enumerated  in  the  poem  before  us.  The  easterly  progress  of  the  Cloud,  and  the 
subsequent  direction  by  which  he  is  to  reach  the  mountain  Amrakuta,  prove  that  the  place 
here  mentioned  must  be  somewhere  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Ruttunpoor,  the  chief  town 
of  the  northern  half  of  the  province  of  Cheteesger’h,  and  described  in  Captain  Blunt’s  tour, 
Asiatic  Researches,  Vol.  vii.,  and  also  in  that  of  Mr.  Colebrooke,  published  in  the  Asiatic 
Annual  Register  for  1806.  The  only  modern  traces  that  can  be  found  of  it  are  in  a place 
called  Malda,  a little  to  the  north  of  Ruttunpoor.  In  Ptolemy’s  map,  there  is  a town 
called  Maleta;  and  situated,  with  respect  to  the  Vindhya  mountains,  similarly  with  the 
Mala  of  our  poet.  I should  have  supposed  that  the  Mala  mentioned  from  the  geography  of 
the  Puranas  by  Mr.  Wilford  (Asiatic  Researches,  viii.  336)  was  the  same  with  the  place 
alluded  to  in  the  text  of  Kalidasa : if,  however,  that  gentleman  is  correct  in  applying  the  name 
to  the  Malbhoom  of  Midnapoor,  it  will  be  much  further  to  the  east  than  will  do  for  our  present 
purpose,  and  must  be  an  entirely  different  place.  There  is  little  reason  to  think  that  either  of 
these  Malas  are  the  country  of  the  Malli,  who  are  mentioned  by  Pliny ; and  who  are  more 
probably  the  same  with  the  MaAAot  of  Arrian,  and  the  inhabitants,  as  is  stated  by  Major 
Rennell,  of  the  province  of  Multan. 

Verse  104.  The  course  pointed  out  to  the  Cloud,  and  an  allusion  which  follows  to  the 
vicinity  of  the  Narmada  river,  furnish  us  with  reasons  for  supposing  that  the  mountain  here 
mentioned  is  that  more  commonly  designated  by  the  name  of  Omerkuntuk.  The  change  of 
sound  is  not  more  violent  than  it  is  in  a number  of  evident  corruptions  from  the  Sanskrit 
language,  now  current  in  the  dialects  of  India.  The  term  Amrakuta  means  the  Mango  Peak, 

and  refers  to  the  abundance  of  mango-trees  in  the  incumbent  and  surrounding  forests.  Should 

this 
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Oft  have  thy  showers  the  mountain’s  flames  allayed, 

Then  fear  not  wearied  to  demand  its  aid. 

Not  e’en  the  basest,  when  a falling  friend 

Solicits  help  it  once  was  his  to  lend,  1 08 

The  aid  that  gratitude  exacts  denies : 

Much  less  shall  noble  minds  the  claim  despise. 


ANNOTATIONS. 

this  conjecture  be  correct,  it  will  invalidate  the  derivation  assigned  with  some  ingenuity  to  the 
word  Omerkuntuk,  in  a prefatory  note  to  a pleasing  little  oriental  poem  published  in 
England,  called  the  Metamorphosis  of  Sona.  The  author  of  that  note  imagines  the  proper 
name  to  be  Omer  Khandaka;  and  he  is  happy  in  the  affinity  of  the  sound,  though  not  in  his 
definition  of  the  sense,  as  “ the  district  of  Omer  ” is  exceedingly  unmeaning,  and  erroneous. 
Amara  Khandaka  might  mean  the  “ immortal  portion,”  but  I do  not  know  of  any  reason  for 
assigning  such  an  epithet  to  the  mountain  in  question. 

Verse  107.  The  Hindus  have  been  the  object  of  much  idle  panegyric,  and  equally  idle 
detraction.  Some  writers  have  invested  them  with  every  amiable  attribute,  and  they  have  been 
deprived  by  others  of  the  common  virtues  of  humanity.  Amongst  the  excellencies  denied  to 
them,  gratitude  has  been  always  particularized ; and  there  are  many  of  the  European  residents 
in  India  who  scarcely  imagine  that  the  natives  of  the  country  ever  heard  of  such  a sentiment. 
To  them,  and  to  all  detractors  on  this  head,  the  above  verse  is  a satisfactory  reply ; and  that 
no  doubt  of  its  tenor  may  remain,  I add  the  literal  translation  of  the  original  passage. 
“ Even  a low  man,  when  his  friend  comes  to  him  for  assistance,  will  not  turn  away  his  face,  in 
consideration  of  former  kindness ; — how,  therefore,  should  the  exalted  act  thus  ?” 
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When  o’er  the  wooded  mountain’s  towering  head 

Thy  hovering  shades  like  flowing  tresses  spread,  112 

Its  form  shall  shine  with  charms  unknown  before, 

That  heavenly  hosts  may  gaze  at,  and  adore ; 

This  earth’s  round  breast,  bright  swelling  from  the  ground, 

And  with  thy  orb  as  with  a nipple  crowned.  116 

Next  bending  downwards  from  thy  lofty  flight, 

On  Chitrakuta’s  humbler  peak  alight ; 

O’er  the  tall  hill  thy  weariness  forego, 

And  quenching  rain-drops  on  its  flames  bestow  ; 120 

For  speedy  fruits  are  certain  to  await 
Assistance  yielded  to  the  good  and  great. 


ANNOTATIONS. 

Verse  117.  The  mountain  here  mentioned  must  be  in  the  vicinity  of  Omerkuntuk,  and 
part  of  the  same  range : the  name  signifies,  “ the  variegated  or  wonderful  peak,”  and  is 
applied  to  a number  of  hills : the  most  famous  hill  of  this  name,  as  was  mentioned  in  the  first 
note,  is  situated  in  Bundelkund. 
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Thence  journeying  onwards,  Vindhya’s  ridgy  chain, 

And  Reva’s  rill,  that  bathes  its  foot,  attain  ; 124 

Whose  slender  streams  upon  the  brown  hill’s  side, 

Like  painted  streaks  upon  the  dusky  hide 


ANNOTATIONS. 

Verse  123.  The  Vindhya  range  of  mountains  holds  a very  distinguished  station  both  in 
the  mythology  and  geography  of  Hindustan:  these  points  are  both  discussed  at  some  length 
in  the  tour  from  Mirzapore  to  Nagpore,  already  cited ; and,  as  in  those  passages  which  I have 
been  able  to  investigate  I find  a perfectly  accurate  statement,  I shall  here  transcribe  the  words 
of  its  author. 

“ Bind’h,  in  Sanskrit  named  Vind’hya,  constitutes  the  limit  between  Hindustan  and  the 
Deccan.  The  most  ancient  Hindu  authors  assign  it  as  the  southern  boundary  of  the  region 
which  they  denominate  Aryabhuma  or  Aryaverta.  Modern  authors,  in  like  manner,  make 
this  the  line  which  discriminates  the  northern  from  the  southern  nations  of  India.  It  reaches 
almost  from  the  eastern  to  the  western  sea ; and  the  highest  part  of  the  range  deviates  little 
from  the  line  of  the  tropic.  The  mountainous  tract,  however,  which  retains  the  appellation, 
spreads  much  more  widely : it  meets  the  Ganges  in  several  places  towards  the  north  ; and  the 
Godaveri  is  held  to  be  its  southern  limit. 

“ Sanskrit  etymologists  deduce  its  name  from  a circumstance  to  which  I have  just  now 
alluded:  it  is  called  Bind’hya,  says  the  author  of  a Commentary  on  the  Amercosh,  because 
people  think  ('UTPrftiO  the  progress  of  the  sun  is  obstructed  by  it.  Suitably  to  this 

notion,  the  most  elevated  ridge  of  this  tropical  range  of  mountains  is  found  to  run  from  a 
point  that  lies  between  Chhota  Nagpore  and  Palamu,  to  another  that  is  situated  in  the  vicinity 
of  Ougein.  But  the  course  of  the  Nermada  river  better  indicates  the  direction  of  the  principal 
range  of  the  Vind’h  hills.  From  Amracuta,  where  this  river  has  its  source,  on  the  same  spot 
with  the  Sone  and  the  Hatsu,  to  the  gulf  of  Cambaya,  where  it  disembogues  itself  into  the  sea, 
the  channel  of  the  Nermada  is  confined  by  a range  of  hills,  or  by  a tract  of  elevated  ground, 
in  which  numerous  rivers  take  their  rise ; and  by  their  subsequent  course  towards  the  Sone 
and  Jamuna  on  one  side,  and  towards  the  Tapti  and  Oodaver  on  the  other,  sufficiently  indicate 
the  superior  elevation  of  that  tract  through  which  the  Nermada  has  forced  its  way. 

The  vast  extent  of  this  mountainous  tract,  contrasted  with  the  small  elevation  of  these  hills, 

viewed 
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Of  the  tall  Elephant  — in  bright  display, 

Through  stones  and  rocks  wind  slow  their  arduous  way.  128 

Here  the  soft  dews  thy  path  has  lost  resume, 

And  sip  the  gelid  current’s  rich  perfume, 


ANNOTATIONS. 

viewed  from  the  plains  of  Hindustan,  has  furnished  grounds  for  a legend  to  which  the  mytho- 
logical writings  of  the  Hindus  often  allude.  Vind’hya  having  once  prostrated  himself  before 
his  spiritual  guide,  Agastya,  still  remains  in  that  posture,  by  command  of  the  holy  personage. 
This  humiliation  is  the  punishment  of  his  presumption,  in  emulating  the  lofty  height  of  Hima- 
laya and  Meru.  According  to  this  legend,  Vind’hya  has  one  foot  at  Chunar;  and  hence  the 
real  name  of  that  fortress  is  said  to  be  Charahadri  (^TWrf^*)  : his  other  foot  is,  I think,  placed 
by  the  same  legend  in  the  vicinity  of  Gaya : the  vulgar,  very  inconsistently,  suppose  the  head 
of  the  prostrate  mountain  near  the  temple  of  Vind’hya  Vasini,  four  miles  from  Mirzapore.” 

Verse  124.  The  Reva  is  a name  of  the  Narmada  river,  which,  as  we  have  seen  in  the 
preceding  note,  rises  from  the  mountain  Amrakuta  or  Omerkuntuk.  It  may  be  here  observed, 
that  the  rivers  are  always  personified  by  the  Hindus,  and  are,  in  general,  female  personifications. 
Thus  we  have  Ganga,  the  daughter  of  Jahnu;  Yamuna,  the  daughter  of  the  Sun;  and  Reva, 
or  Narmada,  the  daughter  of  Himala,  as  is  said  in  the  hymn  translated  from  the  Vayu  Purana, 
and  given  by  Captain  Blunt,  Asiatic  Researches  vii.  103.  The  names  of  the  Narmada  river 
are  thus  stated  in  the  Amara  Kosha, 

"bn 

“ Reva,  Nermada,  Somodbhava,  and  Mekala-Kanyaka ; ” which  are  explained  by  the  best 
Commentators  thus,  “ who  flows,  who  delights,  who  is  descended  from  the  line  of  the  moon, 
and  who  is  the  daughter  of  Mekala.”  The  last  term  is  applied  either  to  the  Vindhya  moun- 
tain, or  is  considered  to  be  the  name  of  a Rishi  or  saint,  and  progenitor  of  the  river-goddess. 
Tradition  has  assigned  to  this  river  a very  Ovidian  kind  of  tale ; which  is  related  in  Captain 
Blunt’s  tour,  and  which  has  been  repeated  in  verse,  with  much  elegance  and  spirit,  by  the 
author  of  the  Metamorphosis  of  Sona. 
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Where  the  wild  Elephant  delights  to  shed 

The  juice  exuding  fragrant  from  his  head.  132 

Then  swift  proceed,  nor  shall  the  blast  have  force 
To  check  with  empty  gusts  thy  ponderous  course. 


ANNOTATIONS. 

Verse  131.  The  juice  exuding  fragrant  from  his  head.]  It  is  rather  extraordinary  that  this 
juice  which  exudes  from  the  temples  of  the  elephant,  especially  in  the  season  of  rut,  should 
have  been  unnoticed  by  modern  writers  on  natural  history,  until  the  time  of  Cuvier  (Regne 
animal),  although  mention  of  it  is  made  by  Strabo,  from  Megasthenes.  The  author  of  the  Wild 
Sports  of  the  East  states,  that  “on  each  side  of  the  elephant’s  temples  there  is  an  aperture 
about  the  size  of  a pin’s  head,  whence  an  ichor  exudes;”  but  he  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  aware  of  its  nature.  Indeed  his  descriptions,  though  entertaining,  are  frequently 
defective,  owing  to  his  extreme  ignorance  of  the  languages,  the  literature  of  which  he  so 
liberally  devotes  to  the  flames.  In  the  Amara  Kosha,  this  fluid  is  termed  and  ; 

and  the  elephant,  while  it  flows,  is  distinguished  by  the  terms  qf-nlrit  from  the 

animal  out  of  rut,  or  after  the  juice  has  ceased  to  exude,  and  which  is  then  called  TgUtTl 
or  . All  these  names  are  expressive  of  the  circumstances.  The  exudation  and  fragrance 

of  this  fluid  is  frequently  alluded  to  in  Sanskrit  poetry.  Its  scent  is  commonly  compared  to 
the  odour  of  the  sweetest  flowers,  and  is  then  supposed  to  deceive  and  attract  the  bees.  These 
circumstances  occur  in  this  passage  from  a work  already  referred  to,  the  Ritu  Sanhara : — 

jjqifrqnMl  ^TrTT  I 

fwr:  u 

Roars  the  wild  Elephant  inflamed  with  love. 

And  the  deep  sound  reverberates  from  above ; 

His  ample  front,  like  some  rich  lotus,  shews 
Where  sport  the  bees,  and  fragrant  moisture  flows. 
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Reviving  nature  bounteous  shall  dispense, 

To  cheer  thy  journey,  every  charm  of  sense  ; 136 

Blossoms,  with  blended  green  and  russet  hue, 

And  opening  buds,  shall  smile  upon  thy  view. 

Earth’s  blazing  woods  in  incense  shall  arise, 

And  warbling  birds  with  music  fill  the  skies.  140 

Respectful  Demigods  shall  curious  count 

The  chattering  Storks,  in  lengthening  order  mount ; 

Shall  mark  the  Chatakas,  who,  in  thy  train, 

Expect  impatiently  the  dropping  rain.  144 

And,  when  thy  muttering  thunders  speak  thee  near, 

Shall  clasp  their  brides,  half  ecstasy,  half  fear. 

Ah  ! much  I dread  the  long-protracted  way, 

Where  charms  so  numerous  spring  to  tempt  delay  : 148 
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Will  not  the  frequent  hill  retard  thy  flight, 

Nor  flowery  plain  persuade  prolonged  delight? 

Or  can  the  Peacock’s  animated  hail, 

The  bird  with  lucid  eyes,  to  lure  thee  fail  ? 152 


¥ 
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Verse  151.  Or  can  the  Peacock’s  animated  hail?]  The  wild  peacock  is  exceedingly 
abundant  in  many  parts  of  Hindustan,  and  is  especially  found  in  marshy  places.  The  habits 
of  this  bird  are,  in  a great  measure,  aquatic ; and  the  setting  in  of  the  rains  is  the  season  in 
which  they  pair.  The  peacock  is  therefore  always  introduced  in  the  description  of  cloudy  or 
rainy  weather,  together  with  the  Cranes  and  Chatakas,  whom  we  have  already  had  occasion 
to  notice.  Thus,  in  a little  poem  descriptive  of  the  rainy  season  &c.,  entitled  Ghatakarpara 
(V£°MKX  the  author  says,  addressing  his  mistress — 

rHiqH-di:  h 

O thou,  whose  teeth  enamelled  vie 
With  smiling  Kunda’s  pearly  ray. 

Hear  how  the  Peacock’s  amorous  cry 
Salutes  the  dark  and  cloudy  day ! 


And  again,  in  one  of  the  Satakas  or  Centos  of  Bhartri  Hari,  where  he  is  describing  the  same 
season — 


tut  xpq\  w^n: 


qfT  *81  (hi  I 


When  smiling  forests,  whence  the  tuneful  cries 
Of  clustering  pea-fowls  shrill  and  frequent  rise  ; 
Teach  tender  feelings  to  each  human  breast, 
And  charm  alike  the  happy  or  distressed. 
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Lo ! where  awhile  the  Swans  reluctant  cower, 

Dasarna’s  fields  await  the  coming  shower. 

Then  shall  their  groves  diffuse  profounder  gloom, 

And  brighter  buds  the  deepening  shade  illume  ; 156 

Then  shall  the  ancient  tree,  whose  branches  wear 
The  marks  of  village  reverence  and  care, 


ANNOTATIONS. 

Verse  154.  Dasarna’s  fields  await  the  coining  shower.]  No  traces  of  this  name  are  to  be 
found  in  modern  maps:  it  is  enumerated  in  Major  Wilford’s  lists  from  the  Puranas,  Asiatic 
Researches,  vol.  viii.  amongst  the  countries  situated  behind  the  Vindhya  mountains ; and 
corresponds,  according  to  him,  with  the  Dosarene  of  Ptolemy  and  the  Periplus.  Ptolemy’s 
map  has  also  a Dosara  and  Dosaronis  Fluvium ; and  in  the  Pauranik  list  of  rivers,  there  is 
also  a Dosarna  river,  which  is  said  to  rise  from  the  mountain  Chitrakuta.  It  may  possibly 
correspond,  at  least  in  part,  with  the  modern  district  of  Cheteesger’h,  as  the  etymology  of  both 
words  refers  to  similar  circumstances.  Cheteesger’h  is  so  named  from  its  being  supposed  to 
comprise  Thirty-six  forts ; and  according  to  Bharata,  the  Commentator  on  our  text,  Dasarna 
is  derived  from  Das'a  Ten,  and  Rina  (^pri),  a strong  hold  or  Durga,  the  Droog  of  the 

Peninsula,  and  thence  means  the  district  of  the  Ten  citadels. 

Verse  157.  Then  shall  the  ancient  tree,  &c.]  A number  of  trees  receive  particular 
veneration  from  the  Hindus ; as  the  Indian  fig,  the  Holy  fig-tree,  the  Myrobalan  trees,  &c.  In 
most  villages  there  is  at  least  one  of  these,  which  is  considered  particularly  sacred,  and  is 
carefully  kept  and  watered  by  the  villagers,  is  hung  occasionally  with  garlands,  and  receives 
the  Pranam  or  veneratory  inclination  of  the  head,  or  even  offerings  and  libations.  The  birds 
mentioned  in  the  text  by  the  epithet  U ^ <4  are  the  Vakas  or  Cranes.  The  term  signifies’ 

“ who  eats  the  food  of  his  female commonly  a house,  meaning,  in  this  compound,  a wife. 
At  the  season  of  pairing,  it  is  said  that  the  female  of  this  bird  assists  in  feeding  the  male  ; and 
the  same  circumstance  is  stated  with  respect  to  the  crow  and  the  sparrow,  whence  the  same 
epithet  is  applied  to  them  also. 
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Shake  through  each  leaf,  as  birds  profanely  wrest 

The  reverend  boughs  to  form  the  rising  nest.  160 

Where  royal  Vidisa  confers  renown 

Thy  warmest  wish  shall  fruit  delightful  crown  : 

There,  Vetravati's  stream  ambrosial  laves 

A gentle  bank,  with  mildly  murmuring  waves ; 164 

And  there,  her  rippling  brow  and  polished  face 
Invite  thy  smiles,  and  sue  for  thy  embrace. 

Next,  o’er  the  lesser  hills  thy  flight  suspend, 

And  growth  erect  to  drooping  flowerets  lend ; 168 


ANNOTATIONS. 

Verse  161.  Where  royal  Vidisa  confers  renown.]  Vidisa  is  described  as  the  capital  of  the 
district  of  Dasarna.  It  appears  to  be  the  modern  Bhilsah,  in  the  province  of  Malwa.  It  is 
still  a place  of  some  note ; and  is  well  known  in  India  for  the  superior  quality  of  the  tobacco 
raised  in  its  vicinity. 

Verse  163.  The  Vetravati  is  the  modern  Betwah.  It  rises  on  the  north  side  of  the  Vindhya 
chain ; and,  pursuing  a north-easterly  course  of  340  miles,  traverses  the  province  of  Malwa 
and  the  south-west  corner  of  Allahabad,  and  falls  into  the  Jumna  below  Kalpee.  In  the  early 
part  of  its  course,  it  passes  through  Bhilsa  or  Vidisa. 
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While  sweeter  fragrance  breathes  from  each  recess, 

Than  rich  perfumes  the  hireling  wanton’s  dress. 

On  Naga  Nadi’s  banks  thy  waters  shed, 

And  raise  the  feeble  jasmin’s  languid  head ; 172 


ANNOTATIONS. 

Verse  167.  Next  o’er  the  lesser  hills  thy  flight  suspend.]  The  term  in  the  text, 
fnft,  is  explained  by  the  Commentators,  to  signify  either  the  hill  named  Nichais,  a moun- 
tainous range,  of  little  note,  or  of  little  elevation.  It  is  of  no  great  moment ; but  perhaps  the 
latter,  which  meaning  we  select,  is  the  most  satisfactory. 

Verse  168.  And  growth  erect  to  drooping  flowerets  lend.]  This  passage,  more  literally 
rendered,  is,  “ That  hill  which  with  upright  flowers  is  like  the  body  with  its  hair  on  end.”  The 
erection  of  the  hairs  of  the  body  is,  with  the  Hindus,  constantly  supposed  to  be  the  effect  of 
pleasure  or  delight. 

Verse  171.  On  Naga  Nadi’s  banks.]  Some  of  the  Commentators  notice  various  readings 
of  the  name  of  this  river;  which  occurs  as  given  in  the  translation,  Naga  Nadi  (»PM<{0>  ‘ the 
mountain  stream;’  Nava  Nadi  ‘the  new  river;’  and  Vana  Nadi  ‘ the 

forest  river.’  It  is  probably  one  amongst  a number  of  small  streams  falling  from  the  Vindhya 
range  of  hills ; and,  indeed,  the  whole  province  of  Malwa  abounds  in  water ; so  that,  as  is  stated 
in  the  Ayeen  Akbery,  “ you  cannot  travel  two  or  three  cose  without  meeting  with  streams  of 
good  water,  whose  banks  are  shaded  by  the  wild-willow  and  other  trees,  and  decorated  with 
the  hyacinth  and  other  beautiful  and  odoriferous  flowers.”  Gladwin’s  Translation,  vol.  ii. — 
I have  given  the  preference  to  the  Naga  Nadi  as  above,  from  finding  a river  west  of  the 
Betwah,  which  we  have  crossed,  named  the  Parbatty ; and  which,  rising  in  the  Vindhya  chain, 
runs  north-west,  till  it  joins  another  called,  in  Arrowsmith’s  Map,  the  Sepra ; and  the  two 
together  fall  into  the  Chumbul.  The  word  Parbatty,  or  Parvati,  means,  ‘ sprung  from  the  moun- 
tains;’ and  Naga  Nadi,  as  I have  mentioned,  bears  a similar  import;  so  that  they  possibly  are 
synonyms  of  the  same  stream. 
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Grant  for  a while  thy  interposing  shroud, 

To  where  those  damsels  woo  the  friendly  Cloud ; 

As,  while  the  garland’s  flowery  stores  they  seek, 

The  scorching  sunbeams  singe  the  tender  cheek,  176 

The  ear-hung  lotus  fades : and  vain  they  chase, 

Fatigued  and  faint,  the  drops  that  dew  the  face. 

What  though  to  northern  climes  thy  journey  lay, 

Consent  to  track  a shortly  devious  way  ; J 80 

To  fair  Ujjayinfs  palaces  and  pride, 

And  beauteous  daughters,  turn  awhile  aside. 


ANNOTATIONS. 

Verse  175.  As,  while  the  garland’s  flowery  stores  they  seek.]  The  use  of  garlands  in  the 
decoration  of  the  houses  and  temples  of  the  Hindus,  and  of  flowers  in  their  offerings  and 
festivals,  furnishes  employment  to  a particular  tribe  or  caste,  the  Malakaras  or  wreath-makers. 
The  females  of  this  class  are  here  alluded  to. 

Verse  181.  Ujjayim,  or  the  modern  Oujein,  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  residence  of  our 
poet,  and  the  capital  of  his  celebrated  patron,  Vikramaditya.  Few  cities,  perhaps,  can  boast  of 
a more  continuous  reputation ; as  it  has  been  a place  of  great  note,  from  the  earliest  periods  of 
Hindu  tradition  down  to  the  present  day.  It  is  now  in  the  possession  of  the  family  of  Scindiah* 
and  is  the  capital  of  his  territories.  A full  and  highly-interesting  account  of  it  is  to  be  found 
in  the  Sixth  Volume  of  the  Asiatic  Researches,  in  the  Narrative  of  a Journey  from  Agra  to  this 
city,  by  the  late  Dr.  Hunter, — a gentleman,  the  activity  of  whose  mind  was  only  equalled  by 
the  accuracy  of  his  judgment,  and  the  extensiveness  of  whose  acquirements  was  only  paralleled 
by  the  unwearied  continuance  of  his  exertions. 
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Those  glancing  eyes,  those  lightning  looks  unseen, 

Dark  are  thy  days,  and  thou  in  vain  hast  been.  184 

Diverging  thither  now  the  road  proceeds, 

Where  eddying  waters  fair  Nirvindhya  leads, 

Who  speaks  the  language  amorous  maids  devise, 

The  lore  of  signs,  the  eloquence  of  eyes ; 188 


ANNOTATIONS. 

Verse  184.  Dark  are  thy  days.]  The  expression  of  the  poet  is  simply,  “ If  you  do  not  enjoy 
“ the  glances,  &c.,  you  are  defrauded”  (‘Wf^Trff  and  the  Commentators  explain  it  by  adding, 
“ of  the  object  of  your  life.”  That  is,  if  you  have  not  seen  these  beauties,  you  might  as  well 
have  been  blind,  or  not  have  existed  at  all.  This  compliment  is  rather  hyperbolical ; but  we 
are  acquainted  with  it  in  Europe : and  the  Italian  proverb,  “ He  who  has  not  seen  Rome  has 
not  seen  any  thing,”  conveys  a similar  idea. 

Verse  186.  Fair  Nirvindhya  leads.]  This  stream  has  not  been  found  by  name  in  the 
maps ; but  a number  of  small  rivers  occur  between  the  Parbatty  and  the  river  mentioned  below, 
the  Sipra,  one  of  which  must  be  the  Nirvindhya  of  the  poet.  The  four  following  lines, 
descriptive  of  the  female  personification  of  the  current,  are  englished  rather  with  respect  to  the 
sense  than  the  words,  the  plainness  of  which  might  perhaps  offend  European  fastidiousness. 
There  is  not,  however,  any  one  of  Kalidasa’s  river-ladies  who  behaves  so  indecorously  as  several 
of  Drayton’s  similar  personifications ; and  there  is  not  one  of  them  possessed  of  speech  at  all, 
to  say  nothing  of  such  speech  as  is  made  use  of  by  the  Hayle,  and  other  like  “lusty  nymphs,” 
of  that  author’s  Poly-olbion. 
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And  seeks,  with  lavish  beauty,  to  arrest 
Thy  course,  and  woo  thee  to  her  bridal  breast. 

The  torrent  passed,  behold  the  Sindhu  glide, 

As  though  the  hair-band  bound  the  slender  tide  ; 192 

Bleached  with  the  withered  foliage,  that  the  breeze 
Has  showered  rude  from  overhanging  trees : 

To  thee  she  looks  for  succour,  to  restore 

Her  lagging  waters,  and  her  leafy  shore.  196 

Behold  the  city  whose  immortal  fame 
Glows  in  Avanti’s  or  Visala’s  name  ! 


ANNOTATIONS. 

Verse  191.  Behold  the  Sindhu  glide.]  This  is  a stream  also,  with  which  the  maps  are  not 
acquainted  by  name.  As,  however,  it  is  the  nearest  river  to  Oujein,  it  may  probably  be  the 
same  with  that  now  called  Sagurmuttee.  The  river  having  been  diminished  by  the  preceding 
hot  weather,  the  poet  compares  it  to  a long  single  braid  of  hair ; and,  conformably  to  the  per- 
sonification of  it  as  a female,  he  supposes  the  braid  to  have  been  bound,  in  consequence  of  the 
absence  of  the  Cloud,  after  the  fashion  in  which  the  hair  is  worn  by  those  women  whose 
husbands  are  absent ; — a custom  we  shall  again  be  called  upon  to  notice. 

Verse  196.  The  synonyms  of  Oujein  are  thus  enumerated  in  the  Vocabulary  of  Hema- 
chandra : 


Ujjayini,  Visala,  Avanti,  and  Pushpakarandini. 
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Renowned  for  deeds  that  worth  and  love  inspire, 

And  bards  to  paint  them  with  poetic  fire ; 200 

The  fairest  portion  of  celestial  birth, 

Of  Indra’s  paradise  transferred  to  earth  ; 

The  last  reward  to  acts  of  virtue  given  ; 

The  only  recompence  then  left  to  Heaven.  204 


ANNOTATIONS. 

Verse  199.  Renowned  for  deeds  &c.]  I have  here  taken  some  liberty  with  the  text,  the 
literal  translation  of  which  is  “ famous  for  the  story  of  Udayana,  and  the  number  of  its  learned 
men.”  The  story  of  Udayana,  or  Vatsaraja,  as  he  is  also  named,  is  thus  told  concisely,  by  the 
Commentators  on  the  poem : — Pradyota  was  a sovereign  of  Oujein,  who  had  a daughter 
named  Vasavadatta,  and  whom  he  intended  to  bestow  in  marriage  upon  a king  of  the  name  of 
Sanjaya.  In  the  mean  time,  the  princess  sees  the  figure  of  Vatsaraja,  sovereign  of  Kusha 
Dwipa,  in  a dream,  and  becomes  enamoured  of  him.  She  contrives  to  inform  him  of  her  love, 
and  he  carries  her  off  from  her  father  and  his  rival.  The  same  story  is  alluded  to  in  the 
Malati  Madhava,  a drama  by  Bhavabhuti ; but  neither  in  that,  nor  in  the  Commentary  on  the 
Megha  Duta,  is  mention  made  of  the  author,  or  of  the  work  in  which  it  is  related.  Mr. 
Colebrooke,  in  his  learned  Essay  on  Sanskrit  and  Prakrit  Prosody,  in  the  Tenth  Volume  of  the 
Asiatic  Researches,  has  stated,  that  the  allusion  by  Bhavabhuti  was  unsupported  by  other 
authority ; not  having,  perhaps,  noticed  the  similar  allusion  in  this  poem.  He  has  also  given 
an  abstract  of  the  Vasavadatta  of  Subandhu ; a tale  which  corresponds,  in  many  points,  with 
that  of  Udayana,  as  here  explained.  Udayana  is  also  the  hero  of  part  of  the  Kath;i  Sarit 
Sagara ; and  his  marriage  with  Vasavadatta  is  there  related  in  nearly  a similar  manner  as  that 
just  described.  The  story  was  evidently  popular ; and  the  text  might  be  rendered  Ujjayin, 
“ great  or  illustrious  by  the  number  of  those  skilled  in  the  tale  of  Udayana.” 

Verse  204.  The  only  recompence  then  left  to  Heaven.]  To  understand  this  properly,  it  is 

necessary  to  be  acquainted  with  some  of  the  Hindu  notions  regarding  a future  state.  The 

highest 
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Here,  as  the  early  Zephyrs  waft  along, 

In  swelling  harmony,  the  woodland  song  ; 

They  scatter  sweetness  from  the  fragrant  flower 

That  joyful  opens  to  the  morning  hour.  208 


ANNOTATIONS. 

highest  kind  of  happiness  is  absorption  into  the  divine  essence,  or  the  return  of  that  portion  of 
spirit  which  is  combined  with  the  attributes  of  humanity,  to  its  original  source.  This  happi- 
ness, according  to  the  philosopher,  is  to  be  attained  only  by  the  most  perfect  abstraction  from 
the  world,  and  freedom  from  passion,  even  while  in  a state  of  terrestrial  existence : but  there 
are  certain  places,  which,  in  the  popular  creed,  are  invested  with  so  much  sanctity,  as  to  entitle 
all  who  die  within  their  precincts  to  final  absorption  or  annihilation.  One  of  these  is  Oujein, 
or  Avanti ; and  they  are  all  enumerated  in  this  verse  : 

^nfteTT  TO!  WRT  I 

3$  sTRH  ffi  wtirr  wt^iftrar:  u 

“ Ayodhya,  Mathura,  Maya,  Kasi,  Kanchi,  Avantika,  and  the  city  Dwaravati,  are  the  seven 
“ places  which  grant  eternal  happiness/’ 

Besides  this  ultimate  felicity,  the  Hindus  have  several  minor  degrees  of  happiness ; amongst 
which  is  the  enjoyment  of  Indra’s  Swarga,  or,  in  fact,  of  a Muhammadan  paradise.  The 
degree  and  duration  of  the  pleasures  of  this  paradise  are  proportioned  to  the  merits  of  those 
admitted  to  it;  and  “they,  who  have  enjoyed  this  lofty  region  of  Swarga,  but  whose  virtue  is 
exhausted,  revisit  the  habitation  of  mortals.”  The  case  now  alluded  to  seems,  however,  to 
be  something  different  from  that  so  described  by  Sir  William  Jones.  It  appears,  by  the  expla- 
nation of  the  Commentators,  that  the  exhausted  pleasures  of  Swarga  had  proved  insufficient 
for  the  recompence  of  certain  acts  of  austerity,  which,  however,  were  not  such  as  to  merit  final 
emancipation : the  divine  persons  had  therefore  to  seek  elsewhere  for  the  balance  of  their 
reward  ; and  for  that  purpose  they  returned  to  Earth,  bringing  with  them  the  fairest  portion  of 
Swarga,  in  which  they  continued  to  live  in  the  discharge  of  pious  duties  till  the  whole  account 
was  settled,  and  their  liberated  spirits  were  re-united  with  the  great,  uniform,  and  primeval 
essence.  The  portion  of  Swarga  thus  brought  to  Earth  was  the  city  Avanti ; whose  superior 
sanctity  and  divine  privileges  are  here  alluded  to,  and  thus  explained  by  the  poet. 
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With  friendly  zeal  they  sport  around  the  maid 
Who  early  courts  their  vivifying  aid ; 

And,  cool  from  Sipra’s  gelid  waves,  embrace 

Each  languid  limb  and  enervated  grace.  212 

Here  should  thy  spirit  with  thy  toils  decay, 

Rest  from  the  labours  of  the  wearying  way  : 

Round  every  house  the  flowery  fragrance  spreads ; 

O’er  every  floor  the  painted  footstep  treads ; 216 


ANNOTATIONS. 

Verse  211.  The  Sipra  is  the  river  upon  the  banks  of  which  Oujein  stands,  and  which  is 
called  Sipparah  in  the  maps.  In  Arrowsmith,  however,  there  is  another  stream  with  a similar 
name,  the  Sipra,  which  appears  to  be  a continuation  of  the  Sagarmuttee,  considerably  to  the 
north-east  of  Oujein.  There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  position  of  the  river  mentioned  by  the  poet. 

Verse  216.  The  painted  footstep.]  Staining  the  soles  of  the  feet  with  a red  colour,  derived 
from  the  Mehndee,  the  Lac,  &c.,  is  a favourite  practice  of  the  Hindu  toilet.  It  is  thus 
elegantly  alluded  to  in  the  Ode  to  one  of  the  Female  Personifications  of  Music,  the  Ragini 
Asauveree : 

The  rose  hath  humbly  bowed  to  meet. 

With  glowing  lips,  her  hallowed  feet, 

And  lent  them  all  its  bloom. 

Hindu  Odes,  by  John  David  Paterson,  Esq.,  published  in  the  New  Series  of  Gladwin's 
Oriental  Miscellany,  Calcutta. 
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Breathed  through  each  casement,  swell  the  scented  air, 

Soft  odours  shaken  from  dishevelled  hair ; 

Pleased  on  each  terrace,  dancing  with  delight, 

The  friendly  Peacock  hails  thy  grateful  flight : 220 

Delay  then ! certain  in  Ujjayin  to  find 

All  that  restores  the  frame,  or  cheers  the  mind. 

/ 

Hence,  with  new  zeal,  to  Siva  homage  pay, 

The  god  whom  earth  and  hell  and  heaven  obey  : 224 

The  choir  who  tend  his  holy  fane  shall  view 
With  awe,  in  thee,  his  neck’s  celestial  blue : 


ANNOTATIONS. 

Verse  223.  The  Commentators  have  thought  proper,  in  explaining  this  verse  and  the 
preceding,  to  transpose  the  order  of  the  explanations ; — I do  not  see  for  what  reason,  and  have 
therefore  conformed  to  the  text. 

Verse  224.  The  god  whom  earth  and  hell  and  heaven  obey.]  “ Lord  of  the  three  worlds” 
is  the  expression  of  the  original  text : the  worlds  are,  Swarga  or  heaven,  Patala  or  hell,  and 
Bhumi  or  the  earth. 

Verse  226.  With  awe,  in  thee,  his  neck’s  celestial  blue.]  The  dark  blue  of  the  Cloud  is 
compared  to  the  colour  of  the  neck  of  Siva,  which  became  of  this  hue  upon  his  swallowing  the 
poison  produced  at  the  churning  of  the  ocean.  The  story  is  thus  related  in  Wilkins’s  Translation 
of  an  Episode  of  the  Mahabharat,  affixed  to  his  Bhagavad  Gita : — “ As  they  continued  to  churn 
the  ocean  more  than  enough,  that  deadly  poison  issued  from  its  bed,  burning  like  a raging 
tire ; whose  dreadful  fumes  in  a moment  spread  throughout  the  world,  confounding  the  three 
regions  of  the  universe  with  its  mortal  stench,  until  Seev,  at  the  word  of  Brahma,  swallowed 
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Soft  through  the  rustling  grove  the  fragrant  gale 

Shall  sweets  from  Gandhavati’s  fount  exhale  ; 228 

Where  with  rich  dust  the  lotus-blossoms  teem, 

And  youthful  beauties  frolic  in  the  stream. 

Here,  till  the  sun  has  vanished  in  the  west, 

Till  evening  brings  its  sacred  ritual,  rest ; — 232 

Then  reap  the  recompence  of  holy  prayer, 

Like  drums  thy  thunders  echoing  in  the  air. 

They  who,  with  burning  feet  and  aching  arms, 

With  wanton  gestures  and  emblazoned  charms,  236 


ANNOTATIONS. 

the  fatal  drug,  to  save  mankind ; which  remaining  in  the  throat  of  that  sovereign  Dew  of 
magic  form,  from  that  time  he  was  called  Neel-kant,  because  his  throat  was  stained  blue.5’ 

Verse  232.  Till  evening  brings  its  sacred  ritual,  rest.]  There  are  three  daily  and  essential 
ceremonies  performed  by  the  Brahmans,  termed  Sandhyas  either  from  the  word 

Sandhi  (wfoi),  ‘junction/  because  they  take  place  at  the  joinings  of  the  day  as  it  were,  that 
is,  at  dawn,  noon,  and  twilight : or  as  the  term  is  otherwise  derived  from  ‘ with/  and 

‘ to  meditate  religiously/  When  the  ceremonies  of  the  Sandhya  are  of  a public  nature,  they 
comprehend  the  ringing  of  bells,  blowing  the  conch,  beating  a tabor,  &c. ; and  this  kind  of 
sound  the  Cloud  is  directed  by  the  Yaksha  to  excite,  as  an  act  of  devotion. 

Verse  235.  They  who,  with  burning  feet  and  aching  arms.]  The  female  attendants  upon 
the  idol. 
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In  Mahadeva’s  fane  the  measure  tread, 

Or  wave  the  gorgeous  chowrie  o’er  his  head, 

Shall  turn  on  thee  the  grateful-speaking  eye, 

Whose  glances  gleam,  like  bees,  along  the  sky,  240 

As  from  thy  presence,  showers  benign  and  sweet 
Cool  the  parched  earth,  and  soothe  their  tender  feet. 


• ANNOTATIONS. 

Verse  238.  The  gorgeous  chowrie.]  The  Chowrie,  or  more  properly  Chounri 
is  a brush  of  Peacock’s  feathers,  or  the  tail  of  a particular  kind  of  cow,  &c.,  set  in  a handle  of 
such  materials  as  suit  the  fancy  or  the  means  of  the  proprietor.  It  is  used  for  a fan,  or  to 
whisk  off  flies  and  other  insects ; and  this  piece  of  attention  is  always  paid  by  the  Hindus  to 
the  figures  of  their  gods. 

Verse  240.  Whose  glances  gleam,  like  bees,  along  the  sky.]  Although  this  allusion  may 
be  new  to  European  imagery,  it  is  just  and  pleasing.  The  consequence  of  the  glance  is  well 
conveyed  by  the  sting  of  the  bee,  while  its  poetically  radiating  nature  is  not  unaptly  compared 
to  the  long  flight  of  a line  of  these  insects.  The  lengthened  light  of  a glance  is  familiar  to 
us;  for  Shakspeare  speaks  of  “ eyes  streaming  through  the  airy  region”:  and  the  continuous 
flight  of  bees  was  noticed  so  long  back  as  the  time  of  Homer,  who  describes  them  as  proceeding 
in  branches,  a circumstance  which  his  translator.  Pope,  has  omitted : — 

BoTjoaSor  Se  7T€TovTai  eir’  avOeaiv  eiapivoiariv. 

Branching,  they  fly  abroad  o’er  vernal  flowers ; 

Or,  as  in  Pope, 

Clust’ring,  in  heaps  on  heaps,  the  driving  bees  &c. 

Verse  242.  And  soothe  their  tender  feet.]  It  is  to  be  recollected  that  these  ladies  are 
dancing  bare-footed : divesting  the  feet  of  the  shoes  is  a mark  of  reverence  or  respect  paid  to 
sacred  places,  such  as  the  interior  or  vestibule  of  a temple,  which  has  been  from  the  remotest 
times  practised  in  the  East,  as  we  know  from  the  authority  of  Scripture. 
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Nay,  more, — Bhavani  shall  herself  approve, 

And  pay  thy  services  with  looks  of  love  ; 244 


ANNOTATIONS. 

Verse  243.  Bhavani  shall  herself  approve.]  Bhavani  is  one  of  the  many  names  of  the 
consort  of  Siva.  The  reason  of  her  satisfaction,  and  indeed  the  whole  of  this  passage,  although 
familiar  to  a Hindu,  and  although  much  amplified  in  the  translation,  requires  a little  expla- 
nation,  to  be  .rendered  intelligible  to  the  English  reader.  Siva  is  supposed  to  be  dancing  at 
the  performance  of  the  evening  Sandhya,  and  to  have  assumed  as  his  cloak  the  bloody  skin  of 
an  elephant  formerly  belonging  to  an  Asura  destroyed  by  him.  As  this  is  no  very  seemly 
ornament,  Bhavani  is  delighted  to  find  it  supplied  by  the  Cloud ; which  being  of  a dusky  red, 
through  the  reflexion  of  the  China  roses  now  abundant,  and  being  skirted,  as  it  overhangs  a 
forest,  by  the  projecting  branches  of  trees,  resembles  the  elephant  hide  in  colour,  and  its 
dangling  limbs  as  well  as  in  its  bulk,  and  is  mistaken  for  it  by  Siva  in  his  religious 
enthusiasm.  The  office  performed  by  the  Cloud  has  often  been  assigned  to  it  in  the  West : 
thus,  Horace,  Ode  II.  Book  I. : 

Nube  candentes  humeros  amictus. 

Augur  Apollo. 

Or  come  Apollo,  versed  in  fate,  and  shroud 
Thy  shining  shoulders  with  a veiling  cloud. 

So  Milton,  in  his  Penseroso,  speaking  of  the  Morning,  describes  it  as 
Kerchief’d  in  a comely  cloud. 

Lee  invests  sentiments  of  the  mind  with  a similar  garb,  and  has — 

For  true  Repentance  never  comes  to  late; 

As  soon  as  born,  she  makes  herself  a shroud, 

The  weeping  mantle  of  a fleecy  cloud. 

And  a Poet  of  later  day,  but  of  no  inferior  name,  has  made  a very  fine  use  of  this  figure: 

I’ve  known  her  long,  of  worth  most  excellent  ; 

But  in  the  day  of  woe  she  ever  rose 
Upon  the  mind  with  added  majesty  ; 

As  the  dark  mountain  more  sublimely  towers, 

Mantled  in  clouds  and  storm.  Miss  Baillie’s  De  Montfort. 

The 
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When,  as  her  Siva’s  twilight  rites  begin, 

And  he  would  clothe  him  in  the  reeking  skin, 

He  deems  thy  form  the  sanguinary  hide, 

And  casts  his  elephant  attire  aside ; 248 

For  at  his  shoulders,  like  a dusky  robe, 

Mantling,  impends  thy  vast  and  shadowy  globe ; 

Where  ample  forests,  stretched  its  skirts  below, 

Projecting  trees  like  dangling  limbs  bestow  ; 252 

And  vermil  roses,  fiercely  blooming,  shed 

Their  rich  reflected  glow,  their  blood-resembling  red. 


ANNOTATIONS. 

The  action,  the  elephant  skin,  and  other  attributes  of  Siva,  are  well  described  in  a passage 
cited  by  Mr.  Colebrooke,  in  his  Essay  on  Sanskrit  Prosody,  from  the  Drama  of  Bhavabhuti, 
though  there  assigned  to  a form  of  his  consort  Durga : 

vm  fc$  n ouftctiPrl  Mi*irt- 

The  elephant  hide  that  robes  thee,  to  thy  steps 
Swings  to  and  fro  ; the  whirling  talons  rend 
The  crescent  on  thy  brow ; from  the  torn  orb 
The  trickling  nectar  falls ; and  every  scull 
That  gems  thy  necklace  laughs  with  horrid  life. 

Attendant  spirits  tremble  and  applaud. 
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Amidst  the  darkness  palpable,  that  shrouds, 

Deep  as  the  touchstone’s  gloom,  the  night  with  clouds,  256 
With  glittering  lines  of  yellow  lightning  break, 

And  frequent  trace  in  heaven  the  golden  streak  : 

To  those  fond  fair  who  tread  the  royal  way, 

The  path  their  doubtful  feet  explore  betray,  260 

Those  thunders  hushed,  whose  shower-foreboding  sound 
Would  check  their  ardour,  and  their  hopes  confound. 

On  some  cool  terrace,  where  the  turtle-dove 

In  gentlest  accents  breathes  connubial  love,  264 

Repose  awhile  ; or  plead  your  amorous  vows 

Through  the  long  night,  the  lightning  for  your  spouse. 


ANNOTATIONS. 

Verse  255.  Amidst  the  darkness  palpable,  that  shrouds.]  So  Milton’s  celebrated  expression, 
And  through  the  palpable  obscure  find  out 
His  uncouth  way. 

The  literal  interpretation  of  the  original  passage  is,  “ the  darkness  that  may  be  pierced  with 
a needle.” 
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Your  path  retraced,  resumed  your  promised  flight, 

When  in  the  east  the  sun  restores  the  light,  268 

And  shun  his  course ; for  with  the  dawning  sky 
The  sorrowing  wife  dispels  the  tearful  eye, 

Her  lord  returned ; — so  comes  the  sun,  to  chase 

The  dewy  tears  that  stain  the  Padma’s  face ; 272 

And  ill  his  eager  penitence  will  bear, 

That  thou  shouldst  check  his  progress  through  the  air. 

Now  to  Gambhlra’s  wave  thy  shadow  flies, 

And  on  the  stream’s  pellucid  surface  lies,  276 

Like  some  loved  image  faithfully  imprest 
Deep  in  the  maiden’s  pure  unsullied  breast : 


ANNOTATIONS. 

Verse  275.  Now  to  Gambhira’s  wave.]  This  river,  and  the  Gandhavati  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  temple  of  Siva,  which  lately  occurred,  are  probably  amongst  the  numerous  and  nameless 
brooks  with  which  the  province  of  Malwa  abounds. 
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And  vain  thy  struggles  to  escape  her  wiles, 

Or  disappoint  those  sweetly  treacherous  smiles,  280 

Which  glistening  Sapharas  insidious  dart, 

Bright  as  the  lotus,  at  thy  vanquished  heart. 


ANNOTATIONS. 

Verse  281.  Which  glistening  Sapharas.]  The  Saphara  is  described  as  a small  white 
glistening  fish;  which  darting  rapidly  through  the  water,  is  not  unaptly  compared  to  the 
twinkling  glances  of  a sparkling  eye.  Assigning  the  attributes  of  female  beauty  to  a stream, 
ceases  to  be  incongruous  when  we  advert  to  its  constant  personification  by  the  Hindus : and 
it  is  as  philosophical  as  it  is  poetical,  to  affiance  a River  and  a Cloud.  The  smiles  of  rivers, 
nay,  of  the  Ocean  itself,  have  often  been  distributed  by  poetical  imagination  : thus  Lucretius, 
invoking  Venus,  says, 

Tibi  rident  aequora  ponti. 

The  ocean  waves  laugh  on  you  : 

for  his  late  translator,  Mr.  Good,  is  very  angry  at  the  conversion  of  this  laugh  into  a smile,  as 
effected  by  less  daring  of  his  predecessors.  Milton  again  gives  to  the  Ocean,  nose,  as  well  as 
dimples : 

Cheered  with  the  grateful  smell,  old  Ocean  smiles, 

And  Metastasio,  in  his  beautiful  Ode  to  Venus,  has, 

E i flutti  ridono 
Nel  mar  placati. 

The  waves  now  placid  play, 

And  laugh  amidst  the  deep. 

All  these,  however,  as  well  as  our  author,  are  far  surpassed  by  Drayton,  in  his  Poly-olbion ; 
where  hill  and  dale,  forest  and  river,  are  constantly  described  with  male  or  female  attributes. 
With  respect  to  the  streams,  he  is  not  satisfied  with  wedding  them  to  various  objects,  but 
fairly  subjects  them  to  the  pains  of  parturition.  The  instances  are  frequent ; but  we  may  be 
content  with  the  following,  especially  as  it  is  explained  and  defended  by  his  very  learned 
illustrator : — 


When 
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What  breast  so  firm  unmoved  by  female  charms  ? 

Not  thine,  my  friend  : for  now  her  waving  arms,  284 

O’erhanging  Bayas,  in  thy  grasp  enclosed, 

Rent  her  coerulean  vest,  and  charms  exposed, 

Prove  how  successfully  she  tempts  delay, 

And  wins  thee  loitering  from  the  lengthening  way.  288 

Thence,  satiate,  lead  along  the  gentle  breeze 
That  bows  the  lofty  summits  of  the  trees ; 


ANNOTATIONS. 

When  Pool,  quoth  she,  was  young,  a lusty  sea-born  lass, 

Great  Albion  to  this  nymph  an  earnest  suitor  was, 

And  bare  himself  so  well,  and  so  in  favour  came, 

That  he  in  little  time  upon  this  lovely  dame 
Begot  three  maiden  Isles,  his  darlings  and  delight. 

“ As  Albion  (son  of  Neptune),  from  whom  that  first  name  of  this  Britain  was  supposed,  is 
well  fitted  to  the  fruitful  bed  of  this  Pool,  thus  personated  as  a sea-nymph,  the  plain  truth  (as 
words  may  certify  your  eyes,  saving  all  impropriety  of  object)  is,  that  in  the  Pool  are  seated 
three  isles,  Bruntsey,  Fursey,  and  St.  Helen’s,  in  situation  and  magnitude  as  I name  them. 
Nor  is  the  fiction  of  begetting  the  Isles  improper,  seeing  Greek  antiquities  tell  us  of  divers  in 
the  Mediterranean  and  the  Archipelagus ; as,  Rhodes,  Delus,  Hiera,  the  Echinades,  and  others 
which  have  been,  as  it  were,  brought  forth-  out  of  the  salt  womb  of  Amphitrite.”  Selden’s 
Illustrations. 
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And  pure  with  fragrance,  that  the  earth  in  flowers 

Repays  profuse  to  fertilizing  showers ; 292 

Vocal  with  sounds  the  elephants  excite, 

To  Devagiri  wings  its  welcome  flight. 

There  change  thy  form,  and  showering  roses  shed, 

Bathed  in  the  dews  of  heaven,  on  Skanda’s  head  ; 296 

Son  of  the  Crescent’s  god,  whom  holy  ire 
Called  from  the  flame  of  all-devouring  fire, 


ANNOTATIONS. 

Verse  294.  Devagiri  is  the  mountain  of  the  deity,  and  may  perhaps  be  the  same  with  a 
place  called,  in  the  map,  Dewagur,  situated  south  of  the  Chumbul,  in  the  centre  of  the  province 
of  Malwa,  and  precisely  in  the  line  of  the  Cloud’s  progress ; which,  as  we  shall  hereafter  find, 
has  been  continued  nearly  due  north  from  Oujein.  This  hill  is  the  site  of  a temple  of  Karti- 
keya ; which,  as  well  as  that  of  Siva  described  above,  we  must  suppose  to  have  enjoyed,  in  the 
days  of  antiquity,  considerable  reputation,  or  they  would  not  have  been  so  particularly  specified 
in  the  poem. 

Verse  296.  Bathed  in  the  dews  of  heaven.]  “Moistened  with  the  waters  of  the  Manda- 
kini,”  the  celestial  Ganges.  Skanda,  or  Kartikeya,  is  the  son  of  Siva  and  Parvati',  and  the 
Mars  of  Hindu  mythology.  There  are  various  legends  respecting  his  birth,  one  of  which  is 
presently  noticed  by  the  poet. 

Verse  297.  Several  instances  of  the  solitary  production  of  offspring  occur  in  the'Hindu  as 
well  as  in  the  Grecian  mythology.  Thus,  as  Pallas  sprang  from  the  brow  of  Jupiter,  we  have 
Skanda  generated  solely  by  the  deity  Siva : Ganga  springs  from  the  head  of  the  same  deity, 
and  Ganesa  is  the  self-born  son  of  the  goddess  Parvati.  The  miraculous  birth  of  the  warrior 

deity, 
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To  snatch  the  Lord  of  Swarga  from  despair, 

And  timely  save  the  trembling  hosts  of  air.  300 

Next  bid  thy  thunders  o’er  the  mountain  float, 

And  echoing  caves  repeat  the  pealing  note  ; 

Fit  music  for  the  bird,  whose  lucid  eye 

Gleams  like  the  horned  beauty  of  the  sky ; 304 

Whose  moulting  plumes,  to  love  maternal  dear, 

Lend  brilliant  pendants  to  Bhavani’s  ear. 


ANNOTATIONS. 

deity,  Skanda,  was  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  Taraka,  an  Asur  or  demon,  who,  by  the  per- 
formance of  continued  and  severe  austerities,  had  acquired  powers  formidable  to  the  gods. 
The  eccentric  genius  of  Southey  has  rendered  it  unnecessary,  by  his  poem,  ‘ The  Curse  of 
Kehama/  for  me  to  explain  the  nature  or  results  of  these  acts  of  devotion.  The  germ  of 
Skanda  was  cast  by  Siva  into  the  flame  of  Agni,  the  god  of  fire ; who,  being  unable  to  sustain 
the  increasing  burden,  transferred  it  to  the  goddess  Ganga : she  accordingly  was  delivered  of 
the  deity,  Skanda ; who  was  afterwards  received  and  reared,  among  thickets  of  the  Sara  reed 
(Saccharum  Sara),  by  the  six  daughters  of  a king,  named  Krittika ; or,  according  to  other 
legends,  by  the  wives  of  seven  great  Rishis  or  Saints.  In  either  case,  they  form  in  astronomy 
the  asterism  of  the  Pleiades.  Upon  his  coming  to  maturity,  Skanda  encountered  and  killed 
the  demon,  who  had  filled  the  region  of  Indra  with  dismay  : — 

Emissumque  ima  de  sede  Typhoea  terra, 

Coelitibus,  fecisse  metum. 
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To  him  whose  youth  in  Sara  thickets  strayed, 

Reared  by  the  nymphs,  thy  adoration  paid,  308 

Resume  thy  road,  and  to  the  world  proclaim 
The  glorious  tale  of  Rantideva’s  fame, 

Sprung  from  the  blood  of  countless  oxen  shed, 

And  a fair  river  through  the  regions  spread.  312 


ANNOTATIONS. 

Verse  305  &c.  Whose  moulting  plumes,  to  love  maternal  dear.]  Skanda,  or  Kartikeya,  is 
represented  mounted  upon  a peacock ; and  Bhavani  we  have  already  seen  is  the  wife  of  Siva, 
and  half-mother  to  this  deity.  We  have  also  noticed  the  frequency  of  the  allusion  to  the 
delight  the  peacock  is  supposed  to  feel  upon  the  appearance  of  cloudy  and  rainy  weather. 

Verse  310.  Rantideva  is  the  son  of  Sankriti,  and  sixth  in  descent  from  Bharata.  Vishnu 
Purana,  p.  450. 

Verse  311.  Sprung  from  the  blood  of  countless  oxen  shed.]  The  sacrifice  of  the  horse  or 
of  the  cow,  the  JTtihn  or  appears  to  have  been  common  in  the  earliest  periods  of  the 

Hindu  ritual.  It  has  been  conceived  that  the  sacrifice  was  not  real,  but  typical ; and  that  the 
form  of  sacrificing  only  was  performed  upon  the  victim,  after  which  it  was  set  at  liberty.  The 
text  of  this  passage,  however,  is  unfavourable  to  such  a notion,  as  the  metamorphosis  of  the 
blood  of  the  kine  into  a river  certainly  implies  that  blood  was  diffused.  The  expression  of  the 
original,  literally  rendered,  is,  “ sprung  from  the  blood  of  the  daughters  of  Surabhi,”  that  is, 
‘ kine ; Surabhi  being  a celebrated  cow  produced  at  the  churning  of  the  ocean,  and  famed  for 
granting  to  her  votaries  whatever  they  desired.  “ Daughter  of  Surabhi”  is  an  expression  of 
common  occurrence,  to  denote  the  cow. 

Verse  312.  And  a fair  river  through  the  regions  spread.]  The  name  of  this  river  is  not 
mentioned  in  the  text  of  the  poem,  but  is  said  by  the  Commentators  to  be  the  Charmanvatf ; 
and  such  a name  occurs  in  Major  Wilford’s  lists,  from  the  Puranas,  amongst  those  streams 
which  seem  to  arise  from  the  north-west  portion  of  the  Vindhya  mountains.  The  modern 
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Each  lute-armed  spirit  from  thy  path  retires, 

Lest  drops  ungenial  damp  the  tuneful  wires. 

Celestial  couples,  bending  from  the  skies, 

Turn  on  thy  distant  course  their  downward  eyes,  316 

And  watch  thee  lessening  in  thy  long  descent, 

To  rob  the  river’s  scanty  stores  intent ; 

As  clothed  in  sacred  darkness  not  thine  own, 

Thine  is  the  azure  of  the  costly  stone,  320 


ANNOTATIONS. 

appellation  of  the  Charmanvati  is  generally  conceived  to  be  the  Chumbul,  which  corresponds 
with  it  in  source  and  situation ; and  which,  as  it  must  have  been  traversed  by  the  Cloud  in  its 
northerly  course,  would  most  probably  have  been  described  by  the  poet.  It  may  be  curious  to 
trace  the  change  of  Charmanvati  into  Chumbul ; which  seems  very  practicable,  notwithstanding 
their  present  dissimilarity.  Tavernier,  describing  the  route  from  Surat  to  Agra  by  way  of 
Brampore,  calls  this  river  the  Chammelnadi;  the  possessive  termination  Vati  having 

been  confounded  with  the  Nadi  W)  ‘ a river’:  Chammelnadi  is,  therefore,  the  Chammel  river. 
Again,  the  addition  Nadi  being  regarded  as  superfluous,  it  has  been  dropped  altogether,  and 
we  have  the  Chammel,  or  Chambel.  The  word  Chammel  may  readily  be  deduced  from 
Charman ; as,  in  the  dialects  of  Hindustan,  the  letters  N and  L are  constantly  interchangeable, 
and  careless  pronunciation  may  easily  convert  Charmel  into  Chammel,  or  Chambel. 

Verse  314.  These  two  lines  occur  a little  earlier  in  the  Sanskrit;  but  as  they  seemed  more 
connected  with  the  two  following,  and  to  be  rather  awkward  in  their  original  position,  they 
have  been  introduced  here. 

Verse  319.  In  sacred  darkness  not  thine  own.]  Being  of  the  same  dark  blue  colour  as 
Krishna ; a hue  the  poet  charges  the  Cloud  with  having  stolen. 
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A central  sapphire  in  the  loosened  girth 
Of  scattering  pearls,  that  strung  the  blooming  earth. 

The  streamlet  traversed,  to  the  eager  sight 

Of  Dasapura’s  fair  impart  delight ; 324 

Welcomed  with  looks  that  sparkling  eyes  bestow, 

Whose  arching  brows  like  graceful  creepers  glow, 

Whose  upturned  lashes  to  thy  lofty  way 

The  pearly  ball  and  pupil  dark  display ; 328 

Such  contrast  as  the  lovely  Kunda  shows, 

When  the  black  bee  sits  pleased  amidst  her  snows. 


ANNOTATIONS. 

Verse  321.  A central  sapphire  &c.]  This  comparison,  when  understood,  is  happily 
imagined ; but  to  understand  it,  we  must  suppose  ourselves  above  the  Cloud,  and  to  be  looking 
obliquely  downwards  upon  its  dark  body ; as  shining  drops  of  rain  form  a continuous  line  on 
either  side  of  it,  and  connect  it  with  the  earth. 

Verse  324.  Dasapura,  according  to  its  etymology,  should  mean  a district;  that  of  the  ten 
cities.  It  is  said  however,  by  the  Commentators,  to  be  the  name  of  a city ; and  by  one  of  them, 
Mallinath,  to  be  that  of  the  city  of  Rantideva : if  he  is  correct,  it  may  possibly  be  the  modern 
Rintimpore  or  Rantampore  ; especially  as  that  town,  lying  a little  to  the  north  of  the  Chumbul, 
and  in  the  line  from  Oujein  to  Tahnesar,  is  consequently  in  the  course  of  the  Cloud’s  progress, 
and  the  probable  position  of  Dasapura. 

Verse  329.  Such  contrast  as  the  lovely  Kunda  shews.]  The  Kunda  (Jasminum  pubescens) 
bears  a beautiful  white  flower ; and  the  large  black  bee  being  seated  in  the  centre  of  its  cup, 
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Hence  to  the  land  of  Brahmas  favoured  sons, 

O’er  Kurus  fatal  field,  thy  journey  runs.  332 

With  deepest  glooms  hang  o’er  the  deadly  plain, 

Dewed  with  the  blood  of  mighty  warriors  slain. 

There  Arjun’s  wrath  opposing  armies  felt, 

/ 

And  countless  arrows  strong  Gandiva  dealt,  336 


ANNOTATIONS. 

they  afford  a very  delicate  and  truly  poetical  resemblance  to  the  dark  iris,  and  white  ball  of  a 
full  black  eye. 

Verse  331.  Hence  to  the  land  of  Brahma’s  favoured  sons.]  Brahmavartta  (-g^rR%)  is  the 
abode  of  Brahma,  or  the  holy  land  of  the  Hindus.  It  is  thus  described  by  Menu,  ii.  17 : 

I 

W ^ srarf#  II 

“ Between  the  two  divine  rivers,  Saraswati  and  Drishadwati,  lies  the  tract  of  land  which  the 
sages  have  named  Brahmavartta,  because  it  was  frequented  by  the  gods.” 

Verse  332.  Kuru-Kshetra  the  Field  of  the  Kurus,  is  the  scene  of  the  celebrated 

battle  between  them  and  the  Pahdus,  which  forms  the  subject  of  the  Mahabharata.  It  lies  a 
little  to  the  south-east  of  Tahnesar,  and  is  still  a place  of  note  and  pilgrimage.  It  is  not  far 
from  Panniput,  the  seat  of  another  celebrated  engagement,  that  between  the  assembled  Princes 
of  Hindustan,  and  the  combined  strength  of  the  Marhattas.  This  part  of  the  country,  indeed, 
presenting  few  obstacles  to  the  movement  of  large  armies,  has  in  every  period  of  the  history 
of  Hindustan  been  the  theatre  of  contention. 

Verse  335.  Arjun  was  the  friend  and  pupil  of  Krishna,  and  the  third  of  the  Pandava 
Princes.  He  has  been  long  ago  introduced  to  European  readers,  especially  in  Sir  Charles 
Wilkins’s  able  translation  of  the  Bhagavad-Gita ; and  appears,  in  the  opening  of  that 
poem,  in  a very  amiable  light: 
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Thick  as  thy  drops,  that,  in  the  pelting  shower, 

Incessant  hurtle  round  the  shrinking  flower. 

O’er  Saraswati’s  waters  wing  your  course, 

And  inward  prove  their  purifying  force  ; 340 

Most  holy,  since,  oppressed  with  heaviest  grief, 

The  ploughshare’s  mighty  Lord  here  sought  relief ; 


ANNOTATIONS. 

^ mnniO°MiHnrea  srepraro: » 
vrfruET  u%?r  n n 

“Alas!  that  for  the  lust  of  the  enjoyments  of  dominion  we  stand  here  ready  to  murder  the 
“ kindred  of  our  own  blood.  I would  rather  patiently  suffer  that  the  sons  of  Dhritarashtra, 
“ with  their  weapons  in  their  hands,  should  come  upon  me,  and,  unopposed,  kill  me  un- 
“ guarded  in  the  field.” 

Verse  336.  As  the  horses  and  swords  of  chivalry  received  particular  names,  so  the  weapons 
of  the  Hindu  knights  have  been  similarly  honoured.  Gandiva  is  the  bow  of  Arjuna. 

Verse  339.  The  Saraswati,  or,  as  it  is  corruptedly  called,  the  Sursooty,  falls  from  the 
southern  portion  of  the  Himalaya  mountains,  and  runs  into  the  great  desert,  where  it  is  lost  in 
the  sands.  It  flows  a little  to  the  north-west  of  Kuru-kshetra ; and  though  rather  out  of  the  line 
of  the  Cloud’s  progress,  not  sufficiently  so  to  prevent  the  introduction  into  the  poem  of  a stream 
so  celebrated  and  so  holy. 

Verse  342.  We  have  here  the  reason  why  the  waters  of  the  Saraswati  are  objects  of 
religious  veneration.  Balarama  is  the  eldest  brother  of  Krishna.  He  is  called  (cpig'cpO  Langali, 
(*Tc<5Wr^)  Halabhrit,  &c.,  from  his  being  armed  with  a ploughshare ; which  he  is  said  to  have 
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No  longer  quaffed  the  wine  cup  with  his  wife, 

But  mourned  in  solitude  o’er  kindred  strife.  344 

Thy  journey  next  o’er  Kanakhala  bends, 

Where  Jahnu’s  daughter  from  the  hills  descends  ; 


ANNOTATIONS. 

employed"  as  bills  were  formerly  used,  for  pulling  his  enemies  down  from  their  horses,  &c., 
which  enabled  him  then  to  dispatch  them  with  his  club.  Although  Krishna  took  an  active 
part  in  the  warfare  between  the  Kurus  and  Pandus,  Balarama  refused  to  join  either  party ; 
and  retired  into  voluntary  seclusion,  filled  with  grief  at  the  nature  of  the  contest : ‘ deserting,’ 
the  poet  says,  ‘his  favourite  liquor  marked  by  the  eyes  of  Revati;’ — that  is,  emulating  their 
brightness  as  she  shared  the  revels  of  her  husband.  Vishnu  Purana,  p.  510,  604. 

Verse  345.  The  name  is  Kalakhala  in  the  original,  but  it  more  properly  is  as  given  above. 
The  meaning  of  the  word,  agreeably  to  a forced  etymology,  is  thus  explained  in  the  Ganga- 
dwara  Mahatmya  section  of  the  Skanda  Purana  : 

W:  wt  rtw  gfw  % TOk  tut  toptttt  i 

'snr.  rff^  wrar  ’WwgfflmT:  n 

“ What  man  (wt)  so  wicked  (w)  as  not  to  obtain  («t)  future  happiness  from  bathing  there  ? 
Thence  the  holy  sages  have  called  this  Tirtha,  by  the  name  of  Kanakhala.” 

It  also  occurs  in  this  passage  of  the  Hari  Vansa  portion  of  the  Mahabharata : 

RjUiii  wto#  % nw  u 

“ Gangadwara,  Kanakhala,  and  where  the  moon  impends:” 
and,  in  both  instances,  is  applied  to  the  place  where  the  Ganges  descends  into  the  low  ground 
of  Hindustan.  The  name  is  still  retained ; as  appears  from  the  testimony  of  an  impartial 
witness,  Lieut.  Webb,  in  his  Survey  of  the  Sources  of  the  Ganges ; a survey  which  has  essen- 
tially improved  the  geography  of  those  regions: — “ The  party  arrived  at  Haridwara,  and 
encamped  at  the  village  of  Kanakhala”  (Kankhal),  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Ganges,  at  the 
distance  of  about  two  miles  from  the  fair.”  Asiatic  Researches,  xi.  449.  The  Ganges  does 
not  now  descend  at  Kankhal ; and  it  is  a question  for  geologists  to  solve,  whether  the  Ganges 
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Whose  sacred  waters,  to  Bhagirath  given, 

Conveyed  the  sons  of  Sagara  to  heaven.  348 


ANNOTATIONS. 

has,  in  the  course  of  nineteen  centuries,  so  corroded  the  skirts  of  the  mountain,  as  to  have 
thrown  back  the  gorge  through  which  she  passes,  a distance  of  two  miles.  See  note  on  a view 
of  Kankhal,  Oriental  Portfolio. 

Verse  346.  Where  Jahnu’s  daughter  from  the  hills  descends.]  Jahnu’s  daughter  is  Ganga, 
or  the  Ganges ; which  river,  “ after  forcing  its  way  through  an  extensive  tract  of  mountainous 
country,  here  first  enters  on  the  plains.”  It  is  rather  extraordinary  that  Kalidasa  should  have 
omitted  the  name  of  Haridwara  (Hurdwar),  and  preferred  Kanakhala,  especially  as  the  former 
occurs  in  the  Puranas,  in  the  Skanda  Purana,  as  mentioned  in  the  note,  page  450,  vol.  xi.  of 
the  Researches ; and  in  this  passage  from  the  Matsya  Purana,  cited  in  the  Purana  Sarvaswa : 
*ihr  !TifT  I 

jpipt  ^ h 

“ The  Ganges  is  everywhere  easy  of  access,  except  in  three  places,  Haridwara,  Prayaga,  and 
her  junction  with  the  sea.”  Jahnu  is  the  name  of  a sage,  who,  upon  being  disturbed  in  his 
devotions  by  the  passage  of  the  river,  drank  up  its  waters.  Upon  relenting,  however,  he 
allowed  the  stream  to  re-issue  from  his  ear ; and  the  affinity  of  Ganga  to  the  saint  arises  from 
this  second  birth. 

Verse  348.  Conveyed  the  sons  of  Sagara  to  heaven.]  The  Ganges,  according  to  the 
legend,  was  brought  from  heaven,  by  the  religious  rites  of  Bhagiratha,  the  great-grandson  of 
Sagar ; who,  as  well  as  that  king,  had  engaged  in  a long  series  of  acts  of  austerity,  for  the 
purpose  of  procuring  the  descent  of  the  river  to  wash  the  ashes  of  Sagar’s  60,000  sons.  The 
youths  had  been  reduced  to  this  state  by  the  indignation  of  Kapila,  a saint,  whose  devotions 
they  had  disturbed  in  their  eager  quest  of  the  horse  that  was  to  be  the  victim  of  an  Aswa- 
medha  by  their  father.  Their  misfortunes  did  not,  however,  cease  with  their  existence ; as 
their  admission  to  Swarga  depended,  according  to  the  instructions  of  Garuda,  upon  the  use  of 
the  water  of  the  Ganges  in  the  administration  of  their  funeral  rites.  At  this  period  the 
Ganges  watered  the  plains  of  heaven  alone ; and  it  was  no  easy  undertaking  to  induce  her  to 
resign  those  for  an  humble  and  earthly  course.  Sagara,  his  son  Ansuman,  and  grandson 
Dilipa,  died  without  being  able  to  effect  the  descent  of  the  heavenly  stream  : but  his  great- 
grandson,  Bhagiratha,  was  more  fortunate ; and  his  long-continued  austerities  were  rewarded 
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She,  who  with  smiling  waves  disportive  strayed 

/ 

Through  Sambhu’s  locks,  and  with  his  tresses  played ; 
Unheeding,  as  she  flowed  delighted  down, 

The  gathering  storm  of  Garni’ s jealous  frown.  352 

Should  her  clear  current  tempt  thy  thirsty  lip, 

And  thou  inclining  bend  the  stream  to  sip ; 

Thy  form,  like  Indra’s  Elephant,  displayed, 

Shall  clothe  the  crystal  waves  with  deepest  shade ; 356 
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by  the  fall  of  the  Ganges,  the  bathing  of  the  ashes  of  his  ancestors  with  the  holy  water,  and 
the  establishment  of  them  in  the  enjoyments  of  Swarga.  The  whole  story  is  told  in  the  First 
Book  of  the  Ramayana,  from  the  32d  to  the  35th  section. 

Verse  349.  She,  who  with  smiling  waves  disportive  strayed.]  The  earth  being  unable  to 
bear  the  sudden  descent  of  so  great  a river  as  the  Ganges,  Siva  was  induced,  at  the  inter- 
cession of  Bhagiratha,  to  interpose  his  sacred  head.  Accordingly,  Ganga  first  alighted  on 
the  head  of  the  deity,  and  remained  for  a considerable  period  wandering  amongst  the  tresses 
of  his  long  and  entangled  hair,  to  the  extreme  jealousy  and  displeasure,  according  to  Kalidasa, 
of  the  goddess  Gauri  or  Parvati,  Siva’s  consort. 

Verse  355.  Thy  form,  like  Indra’s  Elephant.]  We  have  already  noticed  that  presiding 
deities  are  attached  to  the  various  points  of  the  compass,  and  that  each  of  these  deities  is 
furnished  with  a male  and  female  Elephant.  Amongst  these,  the  most  distinguished  is  Aira- 
vata,  the  Elephant  of  Indra,  in  his  capacity  of  Regent  of  the  East. 
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With  sacred  glooms  the  darkening  waves  shall  glide. 

As  where  the  Jumna  mixes  with  the  tide. 

✓ 

As  Siva’s  Bull  upon  his  sacred  neck, 

Amidst  his  ermine,  owns  some  sable  speck ; 360 

So  shall  thy  shade  upon  the  mountain  show, 

Whose  sides  are  silvered  with  eternal  snow ; 

Where  Gunga  leads  her  purifying  waves, 

And  the  Musk  Deer  spring  frequent  from  the  caves.  364 


ANNOTATIONS. 

Verse  35S.  As  where  the  Jumna  mingles  with  the  tide.]  The  waters  of  the  Jumna,  or 
Y amuna,  are  described  as  much  darker  than  those  of  the  Ganges  at  the  point  of  their  con- 
fluence, from  the  circumstances  of  the  stream  being  less  shallow  and  less  discoloured  with 
clay  or  sand.  Occasionally,  indeed,  the  waters  of  the  Ganges  there  are  so  white  from  the 
diffusion  of  earthy  particles,  that,  according  to  the  creed  of  the  natives,  the  river  flows  with 
milk.  The  confluence  of  rivers  always  forms  a sacred  spot  in  India : but  the  meeting  of  the 
Ganges  and  Jumna  at  Prayaga  or  Allahabad,  from  the  sanctity  of  both  the  currents,  and  from 
the  supposed  subterraneous  addition  of  the  Saraswati,  is  a place  of  distinguished  holiness. 

Verse  359.  As  Siva’s  Bull  upon  his  sacred  neck.]  The  Bull  is  the  vehicle  of  Siva,  and  the 
animal  of  the  god  is  always  painted  of  a milk-white  colour. 

Verse  364.  And  the  Musk  Deer  spring  frequent  from  the  caves.]  This  animal  is  what  is 
called  the  Thibet  Musk ; “ but  its  favourite  residence  is  among  the  lofty  Himalley  (Himalaya) 
mountains,  which  divide  Tartary  from  Hindustan.”  See  the  best  account  of  the  Musk  Deer 
yet  published,  in  Gladwin’s  Oriental  Miscellany,  Calcutta  1798,  accompanied  with  accurate 
drawings  by  Mr.  Home,  of  the  figure,  teeth,  hoofs,  &c. 
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From  writhing  boughs  should  forest  flames  arise, 
Whose  breath  the  air,  and  brand  the  Yak  supplies ; 
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Verse  365.  Should  forest  flames  arise.]  The  conflagration  of  the  woods  in  India  is  of 
frequent  occurrence ; and  the  causes  of  it  are  here  described  by  the  poet.  The  intertwining 
branches  of  the  Saral  (Pinus  longifolia),  of  the  Bambu,  and  other  trees,  being  set  in  motion 
by  the  wind,  their  mutual  friction  engenders  flame.  This  spread  abroad  by  the  air,  and, 
according  to  the  poet,  by  the  thick  tails  of  the  Yak  of  Tartary  or  Bos  Grunniens  (from  which 
Chowries  are  made),  readily  communicates  to  the  surrounding  foliage,  dried  up  by  the  heat  of 
the  sun,  and  exceedingly  inflammable.  The  burning  of  a forest  is  so  well  described  in  the 
Ritu  Sanhara,  that  I cannot  avoid  citing  the  passage,  although  its  length  perhaps  requires  an 
apology : 

ft^^pRtr^rr:  n 

tsfbllifUlT: 

TWPtTT:  II  ^ II 


ujut.  tit^t  11  ^3 11 

snrfir  <umhi  ^ 

^tfir  11 

irmffT  fTXPTWl  cTSJ'lfdi  ’EpO'T 

wi«im  iN##  ^rf^r:  11  ^ u 

ftpjfiT  okflihii:  <r*nvrT^  11 

XT^WVir.  n%?ft  II  *4  11 


Which, 
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Instant  afford  the  aid  ’tis  thine  to  lend, 

And  with  a thousand  friendly  streams  descend.  368 

Of  all  the  fruits  that  fortune  yields,  the  best 
Is  still  the  power  to  succour  the  distrest. 

Shame  is  the  fruit  of  actions  indiscreet, 

And  vain  presumption  ends  but  in  defeat.  372 


ANNOTATIONS. 

Which,  omitting  a few  repetitions  and  excrescences,  may  be  thus  translated : 
The  forest  flames — the  foliage,  sear  and  dry, 

Bursts  in  a blaze  beneath  the  torrid  sky. 

Fanned  by  the  gale,  the  fires  resplendent  grow. 

Brighter  than  blooming  Safflower’s  vermil  glow ; 

Brighter  than  Minium’s  fierceness,  as  they  wind 
Around  the  branch,  or  shoot  athwart  the  rind : 

Play  through  the  leaves,  along  the  trunk  ascend, 

And  o’er  the  top  in  tapering  radiance  end. 

The  crackling  Bambu  rushing  flames  surround, 

Roar  through  the  rocks,  and  through  the  caves  resound. 

The  dry  blade  fuel  to  their  rage  supplies, 

And  instant  flame  along  the  herbage  flies. 

Involves  the  forest  tenants  in  its  sphere. 

And  in  its  rapid  course  outstrips  the  deer. 

Like  palest  gold  the  towering  ray  aspires. 

And  wafting  gusts  diffuse  the  wasting  fires : 

Wide  fly  the  sparks,  the  burning  branches  fall, 

And  one  relentless  blaze  envelopes  all. 
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So  shall  the  Sarabhas,  who  thee  oppose, 

Themselves  to  pain  and  infamy  expose ; 

When  round  their  heads,  amidst  the  lowering  sky, 

White  as  a brilliant  smile,  thy  hailstones  fly.  376 

Next  to  the  mountain,  with  the  foot  imprest 
Of  him  who  wears  the  crescent  for  his  crest, 


ANNOTATIONS. 

Verse  373.  The  Sarabha  is  a fabulous  animal,  described  as  possessing  eight  legs,  and  of  a 
fierce  untractable  nature.  It  is  supposed  to  haunt  these  mountains  especially. 

Verse  376.  White  as  a brilliant  smile.]  It  is  remarkable  that  a laugh  or  smile  is  always 
compared  to  objects  of  a white  colour,  by  Hindu  writers. 

Verse  377.  Next  to  the  mountain,  with  the  foot  imprest.]  The  fancied  or  artificial  print 
of  some  saint  or  deity  on  hills  or  detached  stones  is  a common  occurrence  in  the  creeds  of  the 
East.  The  idea  is  not  confined  to  the  inhabitants  of  Hindustan ; but  is  asserted  similarly  by 
those  of  Nepal,  Ceylon,  and  Ava;  as  may  be  seen  in  Turner’s  Journey  to  Nepal,  Symes’s 
Embassy  to  Ava,  &c.  The  Mussulmans  also  have  the  same  notion  with  respect  to  many  of 
the  Prophets ; for  they  believe  that  the  marks  of  Adam’s  feet  remain  on  a mountain  in  the 
centre  of  Ceylon ; and  that  those  of  Abraham  were  impressed  upon  a stone  which  was  formerly 
at  Mecca,  and  which  he  had  used  as  a temporary  scaffold  in  constructing  the  upper  part  of  the 
primary  Kaaba.  A number  of  similar  stories  may  be  found  in  Mirkhond,  and  other  Moham- 
medan authors.  The  Himalaya  mountains  are  the  scene  of  most  of  Siva’s  adventures,  his 
religious  abstraction,  his  love,  marriage,  &c. ; and  the  place  here  mentioned  may  have  some 
connexion  with  the  Ghat,  and  neighbouring  hill  at  Haridwara,  mentioned  in  Capt.  Raper’s 
account  of  the  survey  of  the  Ganges,  by  the  name  of  Haraka  Pairi,  ‘ the  foot  of  Hara  or 
Siva.’ 
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Devoutly  pass,  and  with  religious  glow 

Around  the  spot  in  pious  circles  go : 380 

For  there  have  Saints  the  sacred  altar  raised, 

And  there  eternal  offerings  have  blazed, 

And  blest  the  faithful  worshippers  ; for  they 

The  stain  of  sin  with  life  shall  cast  away,  384 

And,  after  death,  a glad  admittance  gain 

/ 

To  Siva’s  glorious  and  immortal  train. 


ANNOTATIONS. 

Verse  380.  Around  the  spot  in  pious  circles  go.]  Circumambulating  a venerable  object, 
or  person,  is  a usual  mark  of  profound  respect.  Thus,  in  Sakuntala,  Kanwa  thus  addresses 
his  foster-daughter,  on  the  eve  of  her  departure : 

?rr.  wt  t 

“ My  best  beloved,  come  and  walk  with  me  round  the  sacrificial  fire.” 

And  again,  in  the  Ramayana,  we  have  the  same  ceremony  described  thus : 

wtutit  ^rfsnrw  ^ fernr:  u 

Tttfwfr  y&t  ^ i 

ii 

“ Hearing  the  words  of  Janaka,  the  four  supporters  of  Raghu’s  race,  previously  placed  accord- 
“ ing  to  the  direction  of  Vasishtha,  took  the  hands  of  the  four  damsels  within  theirs,  and,  with 
“ their  spouses,  circumambulated  the  fire,  the  altar,  the  king,  and  the  sages.” 

Ramayana,  with  Translation,  1,  60,  37. 
A somewhat  similar  practice  seems  to  have  been  in  use  amongst  the  Celtic  nations.  The 
Highland  leech,  who  is  called  to  the  aid  of  Waverley,  “would  not  proceed  to  any  operation 
until  he  had  perambulated  his  couch  three  times,  moving  from  east  to  west,  according  to  the 
course  of  the  sun.”  And  Sir  Walter  Scott  observes,  in  a Note,  that  “ the  Highlanders  will 
still  make  the  ‘ deasil’  ” (the  circumambulation,  or  ‘ pra-dakshifia  ’)  “around  those  whom  they 
wish  well  to.” 
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Here  wake  the  chorus : — bid  the  thunder’s  sound, 

Deep  and  reiterated,  roll  around,  388 

Loud  as  a hundred  drums ; — while  softer  strains 

The  swelling  gale  breathes  sweetly  through  the  canes  ; 

And  from  the  lovely  songsters  of  the  skies, 

Hymns  to  the  victor  of  Tripura  rise.  392 

Thence  to  the  snow-clad  hills  thy  course  direct, 

And  Krauncha’s  celebrated  pass  select ; 


ANNOTATIONS. 

Verse  391.  The  lovely  songsters  of  the  skies]  are  the  females  of  the  Kinnaras,  or  demigods, 
attendant  upon  Kuvera,  and  the  musicians  of  Swarga. 

Verse  392.  Hymns  to  the  victor  of  Tripura  rise.]  Tripura  is  the  name  of  a city,  or 
rather,  as  its  etymology  implies,  three  cities  collectively : these  formed  the  domain  of  a cele- 
brated Demon,  or  Asur,  destroyed  by  Siva,  and  were  reduced  to  ashes  by  that  Deity. 
According  to  the  Commentators,  we  have  here  a full  and  complete  concert  in  honour  of 
Mahadeva. 

Verse  394.  And  Krauncha’s  celebrated  pass  select.]  I have  not  been  able  to  make  any 
thing  of  this  pass  or  hole  (rihNGtf).  The  original  text  states  it  to  be  on  the  very  skirt  (tiTOt) 

of  the  snowy  mountain ; and  calls  it  also  ‘ The  gate  of  the  geese,’  who  fly  annually 

this  way  to  the  Manasarovara  lake.  Krauncha  is  described  as  a mountain,  in  the  Mahabharat ; 
and,  being  personified,  is  there  called  the  son  of  Mainaka.  A mountain  also  called  Krauncha 
Meru  occurs  in  Mr.  Wilford’s  lists,  amongst  those  mountains  situated  in  the  north.  It  must 

lie  at  some  distance  from  the  plains ; and  perhaps  the  Poet,  by  using  the  term  implies 

its  relative  situation  with  the  loftiest  part  of  the  range  or  proper  snow-clad  mountains. 
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That  pass  the  swans  in  annual  flight  explore  ; 

And  erst  a Hero’s  mighty  arrows  tore.  396 

Winding  thy  way  due  north  through  the  defile, 

Thy  form  compressed,  with  borrowed  grace  shall  smile  : 

The  sable  foot  that  Bali  marked  with  dread, 

A god  triumphant  o’er  creation  spread.  400 


ANNOTATIONS. 

Verse  396.  And  erst  a Hero’s  mighty  arrows  tore.]  The  Krauncha  pass,  or  defile,  in  the 
Krauncha  mountain,  is  said  to  have  been  made  by  the  arrows  of  Bhrigupati,  or  Parasurama, 
who  was  educated  by  Siva  on  Mount  Kailasa,  and  who  thus  opened  himself  a passage  from 
the  mountains  upon  the  occasion  of  his  travelling  southwards  to  destroy  the  Kshatriya  or 
military  race.  Parasurama  is  an  Avatar,  or  descent  of  Vishnu,  in  the  person  of  the  son  of 
the  Saint  Jamadagni ; and  this  Saint  being  also  descended  from  the  celebrated  sage  Bhrigu, 
his  son  is  named  Bhrigupati,  or,  Chief  of  that  race.  See  Legend  of  Parasurama,  Vishnu 
Purana,  p.  401.  The  fissure  in  the  Krauncha  mountain  is,  in  the  Vayu  and  Vamana  Puranas, 
ascribed  to  Kartikeya.  Ibid,  p.  169,  note  10. 

Verse  399.  The  sable  foot  that  Bali  marked  with  dread.]  The  story  of  Bali  and  the 
Vamana,  or  dwarf  Avatar,  was  first  told  by  Sonnerat,  and  has  since  been  frequently  repeated. 
As  the  former  is  a good  specimen  of  the  style  in  which  Hindu  legends  were  narrated  by 
European  travellers  in  the  last  century,  it  may  be  here  inserted.  “ The  fifth  incarnation  was 
in  a Bramin  dwarf,  under  the  name  ofVamen:  it  was  wrought  to  restrain  the  pride  of  the 
giant  Bely.  The  latter,  after  having  conquered  the  gods,  expelled  them  from  Sorgon : he  was 
generous,  true  to  his  word,  compassionate,  and  charitable.  Vichenou,  under  the  form  of  a 
very  little  Bramin,  presented  himself  before  him  while  he  was  sacrificing,  and  asked  him  for 
three  paces  of  land  to  build  a hut.  Bely  ridiculed  the  apparent  imbecility  of  the  dwarf,  in 
telling  him  that  he  ought  not  to  limit  his  demand  to  a bequest  so  trifling ; — that  his  generosity 
could  bestow  a much  larger  donation  of  land.  Vamen  answered,  that  being  of  so  small  a 
stature,  what  he  asked  was  more  than  sufficient.  The  prince  immediately  granted  his  request; 

and, 
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Ascended  thence,  a transient  period  rest, 
Renowned  Kailasa’s  venerated  guest. 


ANNOTATIONS. 

and,  to  ratify  his  donation,  poured  water  into  his  right  hand ; which  was  no  sooner  done,  than 
the  dwarf  grew  so  prodigiously,  that  his  body  filled  the  universe ! He  measured  the  earth  with 
one  pace,  and  the  heavens  with  another ; and  then  summoned  Bely  to  give  him  his  word  for 
the  third.  The  prince  then  recognised  Vichenou,  adored  him,  and  presented  his  head  to  him  : 
but  the  god,  satisfied  with  his  submission,  sent  him  to  govern  the  Pandalon ; and  permitted 
him  to  return  every  year  to  the  earth,  the  day  of  the  full  moon,  in  the  month  of  November.” 

Sonnerat’s  Voyages  in  the  East  Indies,  Calcutta  edition,  vol.  I.  p.  22. 

Verse  402.  Kailasa’s  venerated  guest.]  Kailasa,  as  it  here  appears,  a part  of  the  Himalaya 

range,  is  in  fable  a mountain  of  costly  gems  or  of  crystal,  the  site  of  Kuvera’s  capital,  and  the 

/ 

favourite  haunt  of  Siva.  I shall  borrow,  from  the  notes  to  Southey’s  ‘ Curse  of  Kehama,’  a 
description  of  it  from  Baldseus,  curious  enough  in  itself,  but  still  more  so  for  its  strange  medley 
of  accuracy  and  incorrectness,  and  its  uncouth  transformation  and  commixture  of  the  Sanskrit 
names.  “ The  residence  of  Ixora  (Iswara  or  is  upon  the  silver  mount  Kalaja  (Kailasa 

or  to  the  south  of  the  famous  mountain  Mahameru,  being  a most  delicious  place, 

planted  with  all  sorts  of  trees,  that  bear  fruit  all  the  year  round.  The  roses  and  other  flowers 
send  forth  a most  odoriferous  scent ; and  the  pond  at  the  foot  of  the  mount  is  enclosed  with 
pleasant  walks  of  trees,  that  afford  an  agreeable  shade ; whilst  the  peacocks  and  divers  other 
birds  entertain  the  ear  with  their  harmonious  noise,  as  the  beautiful  women  do  the  eyes.  The 
circumjacent  woods  are  inhabited  by  a certain  people  called  Munis  or  Rixis  (Rishis  or 
who,  avoiding  the  conversation  of  others,  spend  their  time  in  offering  daily  sacrifices  to  their  god. 

“ It  is  observable,  that  though  these  Pagans  are  generally  black  themselves,  they  do  represent 
these  Rixis  to  be  of  a fair  complexion,  with  long  white  beards,  and  long  garments  hanging- 
cross-ways,  from  about  the  neck  down  over  the  breast.  They  are  in  such  high  esteem  among 
them,  that  they  believe  whom  they  bless  are  blessed,  and  whom  they  curse  are  cursed. 

“ Within  the  mountain  lives  another  generation,  called  Jexaquinnera  (Yaksha  or  ifgj,  and 
Kinnara  or  (cask),  and  Quendra  (Indra  or  who  are  free  from  all  trouble,  and  spend  their 

days  in  continual  contemplation,  praises,  and  prayers  to  god.  Round  about  the  mountain 
stand  seven  ladders,  by  which  you  ascend  to  a spacious  plain,  in  the  middle  whereof  is  a bell 

of 
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That  mount,  whose  sides  with  brightest  lustre  shine, 

A polished  mirror,  worthy  charms  divine  ; 404 

Whose  base  a Ravan  from  its  centre  wrung, 

Shaken,  not  sundered,  stable  though  unstrung  ; 

Whose  lofty  peaks  to  distant  realms  in  sight 

/ 

Present  a Siva’s  smile,  a lotus  white.  408 


ANNOTATIONS. 

of  silver  and  a square  table,  surrounded  with  nine  precious  stones  of  divers  colours : upon 
this  table  lies  a silver  rose,  called  Tamarapua  (?),  which  contains  two  women  as  bright  and  fair 
as  a pearl : one  is  called  Brigasiri  (?),  i.  e.  ‘ The  lady  of  the  mouth the  other  Tarasiri  (?),  i.  e. 
‘ The  lady  of  the  tongue  : 3 because  they  praise  God  with  the  mouth  and  tongue.  In  the 
centre  of  this  rose  is  the  triangle  of  Quivelinga  (Siva-linga) ; which,  they  say,  is  the  per- 
manent residence  of  God.”  Balda:us.  The  latter  part  of  this  description  is  quite  new  to 
the  Pandits,  and  I suspect  is  rather  Mohammedan  than  Hindu.  Little  is  said  of  Kailasa  in 
authentic  Hindu  legend.  See  Vishnu  Purana,  p.  172. 

Verse  406.  Shaken,  not  sundered,  stable  though  unstrung.]  This  alludes  to  a legend  of 
Ravana’s  having  attempted  to  remove  the  mountain  from  its  situation ; although  he  did  not 
succeed  as  well  as  Satan  and  his  compeers,  when, 

“ From  their  foundations  loosening  to  and  fro, 

They  plucked  the  seated  hills.” 

He  considerably  unhinged  its  foundations.  The  story  perhaps  originates  with  the  curious 
vibrating  rock  at  Mahabalipuram  ; of  which  it  may  be  said,  as  is  observed  by  Selden  of  Main- 
amber,  i.  e.  Ambrose’s  stone  in  Cornwall,  not  far  from  Penzance,  that  “ it  is  so  great,  that 
many  men’s  united  strength  cannot  remove  it,  yet  with  one  finger  you  may  wag  it.” 

Verse  407.  Whose  lofty  peaks  to  distant  realms  in  sight.]  The  lofty  peaks  of  the  Hima- 
laya range  of  mountains  are  very  justly  stated  by  the  poet  to  be  visible  to  surrounding  regions 
(nfirf^PT).  They  are  seen,  in  the  south,  from  situations  more  remote  than  those  in  which  any 
other  peaks  have  been  discerned ; and  the  supposition  of  their  exceeding  even  the  Andes  in 
elevation  has  been  confirmed  by  recent  inquiries. 
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And  lo!  those  peaks,  than  ivory  more  clear, 

When  yet  unstained  the  parted  tusks  appear, 

Beam  with  new  lustre,  as  around  their  head 

Thy  glossy  glooms  metallic  darkness  spread;  412 

As  shews  a Halabhrita’s  sable  vest, 

More  fair  the  pallid  beauty  of  his  breast. 


ANNOTATIONS. 

Verse  412.  Thy  glossy  glooms  metallic  darkness  spread.]  The  expression  in  the  original 
r||*t)  may  be  rendered,  “ shining  like  glossy  powdered  antimony,”  a preparation 
used  for  darkening  the  eye-lashes  or  the  edges  of  the  eye-lids,  a practice  common  to  the 
females  of  the  East.  It  is  also  explained  to  mean  merely,  “ black  divided  antimony;”  and 
the  shining  greyish-blue  of  the  sulphuret  of  antimony,  the  substance  alluded  to,  may  often  be 
observed  in  the  hue  of  heavy  clouds. 

Verse  413.  Halabhrita  is  a name  of  Balarama  ; and  implies,  as  has  been  before  explained, 
his  use  of  a ploughshare  as  a weapon.  He  is  represented  of  a white  colour,  clothed  in  a dark- 
blue  vest;  and  is  thus  alluded  to  in  the  introduction  to  the  Gita  Govinda  of  Jayadeva: 


TUW 
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Thus  translated  by  Sir  William  Jones,  in  his  Essay  on  the  Chronology  of  the  Hindus : “ Thou 

“ bearest  on  thy  bright  body  a mantle  shining  like  a blue  Cloud,  or  like  the  water  of  the 

“ Yamuna  tripping  towards  thee  through  fear  of  thy  furrowing  ploughshare,  O Cesava  ! 

“ assuming  the  form  of  Balarama,  be  victorious  O Heri ! Lord  of  the  Universe.” 

Verse  416.  In  sport  may  Gauri  with  her  Siva  stray.]  I have  already  noticed  that  these 

/ 

mountains  are  the  scene  of  Siva’s  loves  and  sports  : they  may  still  be  considered  as  his 
favourite  haunts,  for  some  traces  of  him  seem  to  start  up  in  every  direction  amongst  them.  See 
the  late  Travels  to  the  Source  of  the  Ganges,  and  Col.  Hardwicke’s  Tour  to  Sirinagur. 
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Haply  across  thy  long  and  mountain  way 

In  sport  may  Gauri  with  her  Siva  stray ; 416 

Her  serpent  bracelet  from  her  wrist  displaced, 

And  in  her  arms  the  mighty  god  embraced. 

Should  thus  it  fortune,  be  it  thine  to  lend 
A path  their  holy  footsteps  may  ascend ; 420 

Close  in  thy  hollow  form  thy  stores  comprest, 

While  by  the  touch  of  feet  celestial  blest. 

Then  shall  the  nymphs  of  heaven,  a giddy  train, 

Thy  form  an  instrument  of  sport  detain ; 424 

/ 

And  with  the  lightning,  round  each  wrist  that  gleams, 

Shall  set  at  liberty  thy  cooling  streams. 


ANNOTATIONS. 

Verse  424.  Thy  form  an  instrument  of  sport.]  Literally,  “They  shall  take  thee  as  being 
the  abode  of  an  artificial  water-work” — a jet-d’eau,  or  shower-bath;  or,  according  to  some  of 
the  Commentators,  a vessel  for  sprinkling  water,  either  a common  syringe  or  squirt,  or  the 
more  elegant  Asiatic  apparatus  in  use  for  sprinkling  perfumed  waters,  especially  rose-water — 
a Goolab-pash. 

Verse  425.  And  with  the  lightning,  round  each  wrist  that  gleams.]  The  diamond  and 
thunderbolt,  according  to  Hindu  notions,  are  of  one  substance,  and  are  called  by  the  same 
appellation  (^f).  As  the  fall  of  the  thunderbolt  is  usually  followed  by  rain,  and  may  thus 

be 
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But  should  they  seek  thy  journey  to  delay — 

A grateful  solace  in  the  sultry  day — 428 

Speak  harsh  in  thunder,  and  the  nymphs  shall  fly 
Alarmed,  nor  check  thy  progress  through  the  sky. 

Where  bright  the  mountain’s  crystal  glories  break, 

Explore  the  golden  lotus-covered  lake ; 432 

Imbibe  the  dews  of  Manasa,  and  spread 
A friendly  veil  round  Airavata’s  head ; 


ANNOTATIONS. 

be  considered  as  its  cause ; the  propinquity  and  the  mutual  friction  of  the  same  substance  upon 
the  wrists  of  our  young  ladies  is,  in  like  manner,  supposed  to  occasion  the  dispersion  of  the 
fluid  treasures  of  the  Cloud. 

Verse  433.  Manasa,  Manasarovara,  or  commonly  Man-sarour,  is  a celebrated  lake  situated 
in  the  centre  of  the  Himalaya  mountains,  and  was  long  said  to  be  the  source  of  the  Ganges 
and  Brahmaputra  rivers : with  respect  to  the  first  of  these,  the  statement  has  been  found  to  be 
erroneous ; and  we  have  no  positive  proofs  of  its  accuracy  with  regard  to  the  latter.  When 
the  passage  in  the  text  was  translated,  the  chief  information  regarding  the  latter  was  derived 
from  the  vague  reports  of  Hindu  Pilgrims.  Since  then,  Manasarovara  was  visited  by  that 
enterprising  traveller,  Moorcroft.  He  has  not  yet  had  a successor. 

We  here  take  leave  of  the  geographical  part  of  the  poem,  which  is  highly  creditable  to 
Kalidasa’s  accuracy  ; and  now  come  to  the  region  of  unmixed  fable,  the  residence  of  Kuvera 
and  his  attendant  demigods. 

Verse  434.  A friendly  veil  round  Airavata’s  head.]  Indra’s  Elephant,  ut  supra,  verse  355. 
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Or,  life  dispensing,  with  the  Zephyrs  go, 

Where  heavenly  trees  with  fainting  blossoms  blow.  436 

Now  on  the  mountain’s  side,  like  some  dear  friend, 

Behold  the  city  of  the  gods  impend  ; 

Thy  goal  behold,  where  Ganga’s  winding  rill 

Skirts  like  a costly  train  the  sacred  hill ; 440 

Where  brilliant  pearls  descend  in  lucid  showers, 

And  Clouds,  like  tresses,  clothe  her  lofty  towers. 

There  every  palace  with  thy  glory  vies, 

Whose  soaring  summits  kiss  the  lofty  skies ; 444 


ANNOTATIONS. 

Verse  436.  Where  heavenly  trees  with  fainting  blossoms  blow.]  Literally,  the  Kalpa 
trees,  one  of  the  five  kinds  which  flourish  in  Indra’s  heaven.  They  are  thus  enumerated  in  the 

Amara  Kosha : ^ ^ 

m5m  ^ rt <5(1  xniWiraB:  i 

timM:  4 tij » 

Verse  438.  The  city  of  the  gods  impend.]  Alaka,  the  capital  of  Kuvera. 
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Whose  beauteous  inmates  bright  as  lightning  glare, 

And  tabors  mock  the  thunders  of  the  air ; 

The  rainbow  flickering  gleams  along  the  walls, 

And  glittering  rain  in  sparkling  diamonds  falls.  448 

There  lovely  triflers  wanton  through  the  day, 

Dress  all  their  care,  and  all  their  labour  play ; 

One  while,  the  fluttering  Lotus  fans  the  fair, 

Or  Kunda  top-knots  crown  the  jetty  hair.  452 


ANNOTATIONS. 

Verse  449.  I have  availed  myself  of  the  aid  of  the  Commentators  to  make  out  this  passage 

rather  more  fully  than  it  occurs  in  the  original,  and  consequently  more  intelligibly  to  the 

English  reader.  The  poet  describes  the  toilet  of  the  Yakshinis,  or  female  Yakshas,  through  the 

six  seasons  of  the  year,  by  mentioning  as  the  selected  flowers,  those  peculiar  to  each  period. 

Thus  the  Lotus  blooms  in  Sarat  or  the  sultry  season,  two  months  of  our  autumn ; the  Kunda 
/ 1 

(Jasminum  pubescens)  in  Sisira  or  the  dewy  season;  the  Lodh,  a species  of  tree  (Symplocos 
racemosa,  Rox.),  is  in  blossom  in  Hemanta  or  winter ; the  Kuruvaka  (Gomphraena  globosa) 
inVasantaor  spring;  the  Sirisha  (Mimosa  Sirisha)  in  the  hot  months,  or  Grishina ; and  the 
Nipa  or  Kadamba  (Nauclea  Kadamba)  at  the  setting  in  of  the  rains.  It  is  to  the  Commenta- 
tors also  that  I am  indebted  for  the  sole  occupation  of  the  goddesses  being  pleasure  and 
dress.  The  fact  is, 

— - — To  sing,  to  dance. 

To  dress,  and  troll  the  tongue,  and  roll  the  eye, 
constitutes  a very  well-educated  female,  according  to  the  customs  of  Hindustan.  We  cannot 
help,  however,  being  pleased  with  the  simplicity  and  propriety  of  taste  which  gives  to  the 
graceful  ornaments  of  nature  so  prominent  a part  in  the  decoration  of  feminine  beauty. 

K 
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Now,  o’er  the  cheek  the  Lodh’s  pale  pollen  shines, 

Now  midst  their  curls  the  Amaranth  entwines. 

These  graces  varying  with  the  varying  year, 

/ 

Sirisha-blossoms  deck  the  tender  ear ; 456 

Or  new  Kadambas,  with  thy  coming  born, 

The  parted  locks  and  polished  front  adorn. 

Thus  graced,  they  woo  the  Yakshas  to  their  arms, 

And  gems,  and  wine,  and  music,  aid  their  charms.  460 

The  strains  divine  with  art  celestial  thrill, 

And  wines  from  grapes  of  heavenly  growth  distil. 

The  gems  bestrew  each  terrace  of  delight, 

Like  stars  that  glitter  through  the  shades  of  night.  464 


ANNOTATIONS. 

Verse  462.  And  wines  from  grapes  of  heavenly  growth  distil.]  So  Milton,  Paradise 

Lost,  v.  426  . jn  heaven,  the  trees 

Of  life  ambrosial  fruitage  bear,  and  vines  yield  nectar. 

And  again,  line  835 : D . , . a 

° Rubied  nectar  flows, 

Fruit  of  delicious  vines,  the  growth  of  heaven. 

Verse  464.  Like  stars  that  glitter  through  the  shades  of  night.]  Thus  B.  Jonson: 

The  starres  that  are  the  jewels  of  the  night. 
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There,  when  the  Sun  restores  the  rising  day, 

What  deeds  of  love  his  tell-tale  beams  display  ! 

The  withered  garlands  on  the  pathway  found ; 

The  faded  lotus  prostrate  on  the  ground  ; 468 

The  pearls,  that  bursting  zones  have  taught  to  roam, 

Speak  of  fond  maids,  and  wanderers  from  home. 

Here  filled  with  modest  fears,  the  Yaksha’s  bride 

Her  charms  from  passion’s  eagerness  would  hide  ; 472 


ANNOTATIONS. 

Verse  470.  Speak  of  fond  maids,  and  wanderers  from  home.]  I have  already  mentioned 
that  the  Hindus  always  send  the  lady  to  seek  her  lover,  and  they  usually  add  a very  reason- 
able degree  of  ardour  and  impatience.  Our  poet,  in  another  place,  compares  the  female  so 
engaged  to  a rapid  current.  Thus,  in  the  Ritu  Sanhara: 

irnfitr  d'surifbr  wrfHftpT  u 

Fast  flow  the  turbid  torrents,  as  they  sweep 
The  shelving  valleys  to  rejoin  the  deep  : 

Impetuous  as  the  maid  whom  passion  warms, 

And  drives  impatient  to  her  lover's  arms. 

Along  they  bound  with  unresisted  force, 

And  banks  and  trees  demolish  in  their  course. 
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The  bold  presumption  of  her  lover’s  hands 
To  cast  aside  the  loosened  vest,  withstands ; 

And,  feeble  to  resist,  bewildered  turns 

Where  the  rich  lamp  with  lofty  radiance  burns ; 476 

And  vainly  whelms  it  with  a fragrant  cloud 
Of  scented  dust,  in  hope  the  light  to  shroud. 

The  gale  that  blows  eternally  their  guide, 

High  over  Alaka  the  clouds  divide  480 

In  parted  masses,  like  the  issuing  smoke 
Of  incense  by  the  lattice-meshes  broke  : 

Scattered  they  float,  as  if  dispersed  by  fear, 

Or  conscious  guilt  spoke  retribution  near  ; 484 

~ v ---  " : ■ 


ANNOTATIONS. 

Verse  478.  Of  scented  dust.]  She  casts  upon  it  a handful  of  Churna : which  means  not 
only  any  powdered  or  pounded  substance,  but  especially  aromatic  powders ; which  we  may 
suppose  to  constitute  part  of  an  Indian  lady’s  toilet,  as  they  did  in  the  last  century  of  those  of 
Europe,  when  the  toilet  of  a belle  was  equipped 

With  patches,  powder-box,  pulvil,  perfumes. 
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Their  just  award  for  showers  that  lately  soiled 
Some  painted  floor,  or  gilded  roof  despoiled. 

Ere  yet  thy  coming  yields  opposing  gloom, 

The  moon’s  white  rays  the  smiling  night  illume,  488 

And  on  the  moon-gem  concentrated  fall, 

That  hangs  in  woven  nets  in  every  hall ; 

Whence  cooling  dews  upon  the  fair  descend, 

And  life  renewed  to  languid  nature  lend.  492 

What  though  while  Siva  with  the  god  of  gold 
Delights  a friendly  intercourse  to  hold ; 


ANNOTATIONS. 

Verse  486.  Some  painted  floor.]  It  is  customary  amongst  the  Hindus,  upon  festival  occa- 
sions, to  smooth  and  paint  the  ground  on  which  worship  is  to  be  performed,  or  the  assembly 
to  be  held.  As  this  spot  is  generally  in  an  open  area  within  the  walls  of  the  house,  a shower 
of  rain  is  of  course  very  hostile  to  such  decoration. 

Verse  489.  The  moon-gem,  or  Chandrakanta  (■4'TfoFInT),  which  is  supposed  to  absorb  the 
rays  of  the  moon,  and  to  emit  them  again  in  the  form  of  pure  and  cool  moisture. 
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The  Lord  of  Love,  remembering  former  woe, 

Wields  not  in  Alaka  his  bee-strung  bow,  496 

Yet  still  he  triumphs : for  each  maid  supplies 
The  fatal  bow  with  love-inspiring  eyes ; 

And  wanton  glances  emulate  the  dart, 

That  speeds  unerring  to  the  beating  heart.  500 

Northward  from  where  Kuvera  holds  his  state, 

Where  Indra’s  bow  surmounts  the  arching  gate ; 


ANNOTATIONS. 

Verse  495.  The  Lord  of  Love,  remembering  former  woe.]  This  alludes  to  the  fate  which 
befel  the  Hindu  Cupid  upon  his  assailing  Siva,  whom,  at  the  desire  of  the  gods,  he  inflamed 
with  the  love  of  Parvati.  Siva,  in  his  wrath,  reduced  the  little  deity  to  ashes,  by  a flame  from 
the  eye  in  his  forehead ; and,  although  he  was  subsequently  restored  to  animation,  he  is  here 
supposed  to  remain  in  dread  of  his  former  enemy.  The  whole  story  is  spiritedly  told  in  Sir 
William  Jones's  Hymns  to  Camdeo  and  to  Durga. 

Verse  499.  And  wanton  glances  emulate  the  dart.]  The  eye-darting  arrows  is  an  idea 
familiar  to  English  poetry  ; as  in  these  instances : 

Her  eye  darted  contagious  fire.  Milton. 

Her  eyes  carried  darts  of  fire, 

Feathered  all  with  swift  desire.  Greene’s  “ Never  too  late.” 

I mote  perceive  how  in  her  glancing  sight 

Legions  of  loves  with  little  wings  did  fly, 

Darting  their  deadly  arrows  fiery  bright.  Spenser.  Sonnet  16. 

And  those  love-darting  eyes  shall  roll  no  more.  Pope’s  Elegy. 
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Where  on  rich  boughs  the  clustering  flower  depends, 

And  low  to  earth  the  tall  Mandara  bends ; 504 

Pride  of  the  grove,  whose  wants  my  fair  supplies, 

And  nurtures  like  a child — my  dwelling  lies. 

There  is  the  fountain,  emerald  steps  denote, 

Where  golden  buds  on  stalks  of  coral  float ; 508 

And  for  whose  limpid  waves  the  Swans  forsake, 

Pleased  at  thy  sight,  the  mount-encircled  lake. 


ANNOTATIONS. 

Verse  504.  The  tall  Mandara.]  The  Coral-tree,  Erythrina  Indica. 

Verse  506.  And  nurtures  like  a child.]  Tender  attachment  to  natural  objects  is  one  of 
the  most  pleasing  features  in  the  poetical  compositions  of  the  Hindus.  It  is  very  frequently 
expressed,  and  perhaps  in  few  places  with  more  beauty  than  in  the  drama  of  Sakuntala,  where, 
upon  departing  from  the  bower  of  her  foster-father,  she  bids  adieu  to  the  plants  she  had  care- 
fully tended,  and  the  orphan  fawn  she  had  reared.  The  whole  of  this  scene  must  be  read 
with  pleasure ; and  may  be  classed  with  the  departure  of  Goldsmith’s  village  family  from 
Auburn,  and  the  farewell  of  Eve  to  the  bowers  of  Paradise. 
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Soft  from  the  pool  ascends  a shelving  ground, 

Where  shades  devoted  to  delight  abound ; 512 

Where  the  coerulean  summit  towers  above 
The  golden  circle  of  a plantain-grove  : 

Lamented  haunts  ! which  now  in  thee  I view. 

As  glittering  lightnings  girt  thy  base  of  blue.  516 

See  where  the  clustering  Madhavi  entwines, 

And  bright  Kuruvaka  the  wreath  confines ; 

Profuse,  Asoka  sheds  its  radiant  flower, 

And  budding  Kesara  adorns  the  bower  : 520 


ANNOTATIONS. 

Verse  517.  The  Madhavi  entwines.]  This  Creeper  (Gsertnera  racemosa,  or  Banisteria 
Bengalensis)  is  often  alluded  to  by  the  Poets,  for  its  superior  elegance,  and  the  beauty  of  its 
red  blossoms. 

Verse  518.  Kuruvaka  is  the  crimson  Amaranth.  The  Sanskrit  name  is  also  applied  to  a 
blue  species  of  Barleria. 

Verse  519.  Profuse,  As'oka  sheds  its  radiant  flower.]  Jonesia  Asoka;  speaking  of  which, 
Sir  William  Jones  says,  “The  vegetable  world  scarcely  exhibits  a richer  sight  than  an  Asoka- 
tree  in  full  bloom. 

Verse  520.  And  budding  Kes'ara.]  A tree  yielding  a strong-smelling  flower  (Mimusops 
elengi). 
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These  are  my  rivals ; for  the  one  would  greet, 

As  I would  willingly,  my  charmer’s  feet ; 

And,  with  my  fondness,  would  the  other  sip 

The  grateful  nectar  of  her  honeyed  lip.  524 

A golden  column,  on  a crystal  base, 

Begirt  with  jewels,  rises  o’er  the  place. 

Here,  when  the  evening  twilight  shades  the  skies, 

The  blue-necked  Peacock  to  the  summit  flies,  528 

And  moves  in  graceful  circles  to  the  tone 
My  fair  awakens  from  her  tinkling  zone. 


ANNOTATIONS. 

Verse  521.  These  are  my  rivals,  &c.]  These  allusions  refer  to  some  particular  notions  of 
the  Hindus  respecting-  the  Kesara  and  Asoka,  which  plants  are  said  to  blossom  upon  being 
touched  respectively  by  the  face  or  foot  of  a female : the  story  is,  probably,  originally  poetical. 

Verse  528.  The  blue-necked  Peacock  to  the  summit  flies.]  The  wild  Peacock,  although  it 
lays  its  nest  upon  the  ground,  is  said,  by  Captain  Williamson,  to  roost  constantly  on  the  loftiest 
trees. 

Verse  530.  My  fair  awakens  from  her  tinkling  zone.]  A girdle  of  small  bells  (ki  ^ M f7(<d<^hl ) 
is  a favourite  Hindu  ornament;  also  silver  circles  at  the  ankles  and  wrists,  which  emit  a 
ringing  noise  as  the  wearer  moves. 
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These  be  thy  guides — and  faithfully  preserve 

The  marks  I give  thee  : or  e’en  more,  observe,  532 

Where  painted  emblems  holy  wealth  design, 

Kuvera’s  treasures — that  abode  is  mine. 


ANNOTATIONS. 

Ver.  534.  Kuvera’s  treasures.]  Thick  with  sparkling  oriental  gems 

The  portal  shone. Paradise  Lost,  B.  iii.  507. 

For  such  Kuvera’s  nine  treasures  are  sometimes  supposed  to  be.  Ramasrama,  commenting 
upon  Amara,  thus  enumerates  them,  from  the  Sabdarnava : 

trm  -fisrqi  wt  i 

d «ri cjr-y  «T^  u 

“ The  Padma,  Mahapadma,  Sankha,  Makara,  Kachhapa,  Mukunda,  Nanda,  Nila,  and 
Kharva,  are  the  nine  Nidhis.”  The  Sabda  Ratnavali  also  has  the  same  reading.  In  Hema- 
chandra,  and  the  Sabda  Mala,  is  substituted  for  Nidhi  (f?rfVl)  is  the  generic  name ; 

but  how  it  should  be  rendered  into  English,  I am  not  prepared  to  say.  Mr.  Colebrooke  calls 
the  particular  Nidhis,  ‘ auriferous  gems.’  See  his  translation  of  the  Amara  Kosha..  Some  of 
the  words  bear  the  meanings  of  precious  or  holy  things : thus,  Padma  is  the  Lotus ; Sankha  the 
shell  or  conch.  Again,  some  of  them  imply  large  numbers;  thus,  Padma  is  10,000  millions, 
and  Mahapadma  is  100,000  millions,  &c. ; but  all  of  them  are  not  received  in  either  the  one 
or  the  other  acceptation.  We  may  translate  almost  all  into  things:  thus,  a lotus,  a large  lotus, 
a shell,  a certain  fish,  a tortoise,  a crest,  a mathematical  figure  used  by  the  Jainas.  Nila 
refers  only  to  colour ; but  Kharva,  the  ninth,  means  a dwarf.  Mr.  Kindersley,  translating 
through  the  medium  of  the  Tamul,  has  called  eight  of  Kuvera’s  gems,  the  coral,  pearl,  cat’s- 
eye,  emerald,  diamond,  sapphire,  ruby,  and  topaz.  The  ninth  he  leaves  undetermined.  In 
Dr.  Hunter’s  Dictionary,  I find  one  only  of  the  nine  in  the  Hindoostanee  Language,  ^or 
Neelurn  or  Neelmun,  derived  from  ‘ a blue  gem,’  and  interpreted  the 

Sapphire.  Padma-colour,  means  a Ruby  ; and  possibly  the  Padma  may  be  the  same : 

perhaps  clos'd , the  tortoise,  means  tortoise-shell;  and  Makara  may  be  an  error  for  Maraka  or 
Marakata,  an  Emerald,  or  it  may  imply  the  same  stone  from  the  green  colour  of  a fish : these, 

however,  are  mere  conjectures.  Agreeably  to  the  system  ol  the  Tantrikas,  the  Nidhis  are 

personified, 
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Haply  its  honours  are  not  now  to  boast, 

Dimmed  by  my  fate,  and  in  my  exile  lost.  536 

For  when  the  sun  withdraws  his  cheering  rays, 

Faint  are  the  charms  the  Kamala  displays. 

To  those  loved  scenes  repaired,  that  awful  size, 

Like  a young  elephant,  in  haste  disguise ; 540 

Lest  terror  seize  my  fair  one,  as  thy  form 
Hangs  o’er  the  hillock,  and  portends  the  storm. 

Thence  to  the  inner  mansion  bend  thy  sight, 

Diffusing  round  a mild  and  quivering  light ; 544 

As  when,  through  evening  shades,  soft  flashes  play 
Where  the  bright  fire-fly  wings  his  glittering  way. 


ANNOTATIONS. 

personified,  and  upon  certain  occasions,  as  the  worship  of  Lakshmi,  the  goddess  of  prosperity, 
&c.,  come  in  for  a share  of  religious  veneration.  They  have  also  their  peculiar  mantras,  or 
mystical  verses. 

Verse  538.  The  Kamala  is  a name  of  the  lotus. 

Verse  546.  Where  the  bright  fire-fly  wings  his  glittering  way.]  The  fire-fiy  presents 
a very  beautiful  appearance,  as  its  soft  and  twinkling  light  is  contrasted  with  the  deep  shade 
of  the  bushes,  in  which  it  may  be  seen  in  great  numbers  during  the  wet  season.  The  pheno- 
menon is  common  to  the  East  and  the  West  Indies ; and  it  may  be  amusing  to  see  the  effect 

produced 
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There,  in  the  fane,  a beauteous  creature  stands, 

The  first  best  work  of  the  Creator’s  hands  ; 548 


ANNOTATIONS. 

produced  by  it  on  different  persons  and  at  different  periods.  Moore,  meeting  with  it  in 
America,  writes  some  elegant  stanzas  on  the  subject ; and  adds  to  the  lightness  of  his  verse, 
the  solidity  of  prose  in  the  authority  of  this  note  : — “ The  lively  and  varying  illumination  with 
which  these  fire-flies  light  up  the  woods  at  night  gives  quite  an  idea  of  enchantment.  Puis 
ces  mouches  se  developpant  de  l’obscurite  de  ces  arbres,  et  s’approchant  de  nous,  nous  les 
voyions  sur  les  orangers  voisins,  qu’ils  mettoient  tout  en  feu,  nous  rendant  la  vue  de  leurs 
beaux  fruits,  que  la  nuit  avoit  ravie,  &c. — L’Histoire  Des  Antilles.”  See  Moore’s  Odes  and 
Epistles.  We  have  now  to  hear  the  description  of  a Traveller  of  1672,  the  learned  and  very 
devout  Johannes  Fryer,  M.D. 

“ The  next  day,  at  twelve  o’clock  at  noon,  we  struck  into  our  old  road  at  Moorbar,  from 
whence,  before,  we  were  misguided : we  packed  hence  by  five  in  the  afternoon,  and  left  our 
burnt  wood  on  the  right-hand ; but  entered  another,  which  made  us  better  sport,  deluding  us 
with  false  flashes,  that  you  would  have  thought  the  trees  on  a flame,  and  presently,  as  if 
untouched  by  fire,  they  retained  their  wonted  verdure.  The  Coolies  beheld  the  sight  with 
horror  and  amazement,  and  were  consulting  to  set  me  down  and  shift  for  themselves ; whereof 
being  informed,  I cut  two  or  three  with  my  sword,  and,  by  breathing  a vein,  let  Shitan 
(the  Devil)  out,  who  was  crept  into  their  fancies ; and  led  them,  as  they  do  a startling  jade,  to 
smell  to  what  their  wall-eyes  represented  amiss ; where  we  found  an  host  of  flies,  the  subject 
both  of  our  fear  and  wonder,  which  the  sultry  heat  and  moisture  had  generated  into  being,  the 
certain  prodromus  of  the  ensuing  rain,  which  followed  us  from  the  hills.  This  gave  my 
thoughts  the  contemplation  of  that  miraculous  bush  crowned  with  innocent  flames  that  gave 
to  Moses  so  pleasant  and  awful  a prospect ; the  fire,  that  consumes  every  thing,  seeming 
rather  to  dress  than  offend  it.” 

Verse  548.  The  first  best  work  of  the  Creator’s  hands.]  Literally,  the  first  creation  of 
Brahma:  and  ‘first’  may  refer  to  time,  or  to  degree  : it  most  probably  here  means  ‘ best.  So 
Milton,  speaking  of  Eve  : 

“ Oh,  Fairest  of  creation  ! last  and  best 
Of  all  God’s  works.” Paradise  Lost,  B.  ix.  896. 

We  now  enter  upon  perhaps  the  most  pleasing  part  of  this  elegant  little  poem,  the  description 

of  the  Yaksha’s  wife.  I may  perhaps  come  under  the  denomination  of  those  who,  according 

to 
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Whose  slender  limbs  inadequately  bear 
A full-orbed  bosom,  and  a weight  of  care  ; 

Whose  teeth  like  pearls,  whose  lips  like  Bimbas  show, 

And  fawn-like  eyes  still  tremble  as  they  glow.  552 

Lone  as  the  widowed  Chakravaki  mourns, 

Her  faithful  memory  to  her  husband  turns, 


ANNOTATIONS. 

to  the  illiberal  and  arrogant  criticism  of  such  a writer  as  a Mr.  Pinkerton,  prove,  “ That  the 
climate  of  India,  while  it  inflames  the  imagination,  impairs  the  judgment when,  standing 
in  very  little  awe  of  such  a poetical  censor,  I advance  an  opinion,  that  we  have  few  specimens, 
either  in  classical  or  modern  poetry,  of  more  genuine  tenderness  or  delicate  feeling. 

Verse  551.  Whose  lips  like  Bimbas  show.]  The  Bimba  (Bryonia  grandis)  bears  a red 
fruit,  to  which  the  lip  is  very  commonly  compared. 

Verse  553.  The  Chakravaki  is  the  ruddy  goose  (Anas  Casarca),  more  commonly  known  in 
India  by  the  appellation,  Brahmany  Duck  or  Goose.  These  birds  are  always  observed  to  fly 
in  pairs  during  the  day,  but  are  supposed  to  remain  separate  during  the  night.  In  the 
Hindoostanee  Philology  of  Messrs.  Gilchrist  and  Roebuck,  an  amusing  account  of  the  popular 
belief  on  this  subject  is  thus  given : “ This  bird,  in  the  poetry  of  the  Hindus,  is  their  turtle- 
“ dove,  for  constancy  and  connubial  affection  ; with  the  singular  circumstance  of  the  pair  being 
“ doomed  for  ever  to  nocturnal  separation,  for  having  offended  one  of  the  Hindu  divinities 
“ (Munis  or  Saints),  whence, 

“ Chukwa  chukuee  do  june  in  mut  maro  ko,e 
“Ye  mare  kurtar  ke  ruen  bichora  ho,e. 

“ Mark  Heaven’s  decree,  and  man  forbear 
“ To  aim  thy  shafts,  or  puny  thunder 
“ At  these  poor  fowls,  a hapless  pair, 

“ Who  pass  the  lonely  nights  asunder. 

“ If 
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And  sad,  and  silent,  shalt  thou  find  my  wife. 

Half  of  my  soul,  and  partner  of  my  life,  556 

Nipped  by  chill  sorrow,  as  the  flowers  enfold 
Their  shrinking  petals  from  the  withering  cold. 


ANNOTATIONS. 

“ If  we  believe  popular  tradition  and  assertions,  the  cause  is  so  far  confirmed  by  the  effect 
“ observable  in  the  conduct  of  these  birds  to  the  present  day,  who  are  said  to  occupy  the 
“ opposite  banks  of  a water  or  stream  regularly  every  evening,  and  exclaim  the  live-long  night 
“ to  each  other,  thus  : 

“ Chuku,ee  muen  a,oon?  Nuheen  nuheen  chukwa. — - 
“ Chukwa  muen  a,oon  ? Nuheen  nuheen  chuku,ee, 

“ Say,  shall  I come,  my  dear,  to  thee  ? 

“ Ah  no,  indeed,  that  cannot  be. — 

“ But  may  I wing  my  love  to  you  ? 

“ Nay  chuck,  alas!  this  will  not  do.” 

Verse  556.  Half  of  my  soul,  and  partner  of  my  life.]  So  Milton  : 

Part  of  my  soul,  I seek  thee ; and  thee  claim. 

My  other  half. 

Sflfad  ^ fg'rtfaw , “ My  second  existence,”  are  the  words  of  the  original ; and  the  other 
expression,  “ my  half,”  is  not  more  uncommon  in  Sanskrit  than  in  Western  poetry.  Thus  these 
tender,  and,  as  Mrs.  Malaprop  thinks,  profane  expressions  of  endearment  seem  to  have  obtained 
a very  extensive  circulation.  ‘ My  life,5  ‘ my  soul,5  are  common  to  most  of  the  European 
languages;  and  the  most  frequent  epithet  by  which  a mistress  is  addressed  in  Persian  or 
Hindoostanee,  is  of  a similar  import.  Amongst  the  Romans,  ‘ vita 5 and  ‘ anima 5 were  used 

in  the  same  manner,  or  even  in  the  temperate  warmth  of  friendship ; as  Horace  calls  Virgil : 
Animae  dimidium  meae ! 

Half  of  my  soul ! 


And 
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I view  her  now ! Long  weeping  swells  her  eyes, 

And  those  dear  lips  are  dried  by  parching  sighs.  560 

Sad  on  her  hand  her  pallid  cheek  declines, 

And  half  unseen  through  veiling  tresses  shines  ; 

As  when  a darkling  night  the  moon  enshrouds, 

A few  faint  rays  break  straggling  through  the  Clouds.  564 

Now  at  thy  sight  I mark  fresh  sorrows  flow, 

And  sacred  sacrifice  augments  her  woe. 


ANNOTATIONS. 

And  Propertius,  addressing  his  Mistress,  calls  her  his  Life : 

iEratas  rumpam,  mea  Vita,  catenas. 

I’ll  burst,  my  Life,  the  brazen  chains. 

We  may  suppose  the  Romans  derived  these  pretty  words  from  the  Greeks;  and  indeed,  as 
we  learn  from  Juvenal,  vi.  194,  they  were  very  fond  of  employing,  though  not  in  the  most 
becoming  manner,  the  original  terms  Zc orj  /cat  ip-v^r],  the  English  translation  of  which  has  been 
given  at  some  length  by  Mrs.  Tighe,  in  her  poem  of  Psyche ; and,  with  some  addition,  by 
Lord  Byron,  in  his  Anglo-Greek  song,  the  burthen  of  which  is  the  old  sentiment  in  a modern 
antique  shape,  or  ‘ My  Life,  I love  you,’  in  the  Zc or]  /u  ov,  era?  ayairZ,  of  the  Greek  of  the  Morea. 

Verse  566.  And  sacred  sacrifice  augments  her  woe.]  Thus  Laodameia  to  Protesilaus,  in 
Ovid : 

Thura  damus  lacrymamque  super. 

We  offer  incense  up,  and  add  our  tears. 

The 
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I mark  her  now  with  Fancy’s  aid  retrace 

This  wasted  figure  and  this  haggard  face.  568 

Now  from  her  favourite  bird  she  seeks  relief, 

And  tells  the  tuneful  Sarika  her  grief ; 

Mourns  o’er  the  feather’d  prisoner’s  kindred  fate, 

And  fondly  questions  of  its  absent  mate.  572 


ANNOTATIONS. 

The  Commentators,  however,  are  not  agreed  how  to  interpret  this  passage  in  the  original  text, 
nor  the  expression  fHVrifd  Ut,  “ She  falls  before  thee  they  seem,  however, 
to  conceive  it  means,  that  the  approach  of  the  Cloud  reminding  her  of  its  being  the  period  at 
which  absent  husbands  usually  return  home,  she  recollects  that  the  return  of  her  own  lord  is 
proscribed ; and  therefore  either  falls  in  a swoon,  or  with  excess  of  affliction.  The  sacrifice  is 
to  be  performed  to  render  the  gods  propitious,  or  it  is  a sacrifice  called  <*l om  usually 
performed  by  women  at  the  beginning  of  the  rainy  season.  Some  interpret  “ In  the  city,” 
not  “ Before,  in  front.” 

Verse  570.  The  Sarika  (Grakula  religiosa)  is  a small  bird,  better  known  by  the  name  of 
Maina.  It  is  represented  as  a female,  while  the  parrot  is  described  as  a male  bird : and  as 
these  two  have,  in  all  Hindu  tales,  the  faculty  of  human  speech,  they  are  constantly  introduced, 
the  one  inveighing  against  the  faults  of  the  male  sex,  and  the  other  exposing  the  defects  of  the 
female.  They  are  thus  represented  in  the  fourth  story  of  that  entertaining  collection,  the 
Buetal  Pucheesee : 

TTgft  fa  Hfal  <pTRTST  jsOgflT  ^ t I fa^  *pP*R  rftk  % 

fa  wrd  h!  ^ ^trfl  % u 

Ladies  have  always  been  distinguished  for  maintaining  pet  animals  ; and  the  fancy  seems 
to  have  been  equally  prevalent  in  the  East  and  West,  and  in  ancient  or  modern  times.  The 
Swallow  ofLesbia,  ‘ Passer  deliciae  mete  puellfe,’  may  rival  the  Sarika  of  the  wife  of  the  Yaksha, 
and  Bullfinch  of  Mrs.  Throckmorton.  See  Cowper’s  Poems. 
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In  vain  the  lute  for  harmony  is  strung, 

And  round  the  robe-neglected  shoulder  slung ; 

And  faltering  accents  strive  to  catch  in  vain 

Our  race’s  old  commemorative  strain  : 576 

The  falling  tear,  that  from  reflection  springs. 

Corrodes  incessantly  the  silvery  strings  ; 

Recurring  woe  still  pressing  on  the  heart, 

The  skilful  hand  forgets  its  grateful  art,  580 


ANNOTATIONS. 

Verse  573.  In  vain  the  lute  for  harmony  is  strung.]  The  lute  is  here  put  for  the  Vina 
or  Been,  a stringed  instrument  of  sacred  origin,  and  high  celebrity  amongst  the  Hindus. 
In  Bengal,  however,  players  on  this  instrument  are  very  rarely  met  with ; and  amongst  the 
natives  of  this  province,  the  English  fiddle  is  its  substitute.  In  the  Jatras,  or  dramatic 
performances  still  current  amongst  them,  I have  seen  the  entrance  of  Narada,  the  traditionary 
inventor  of  the  Vina,  bearing,  in  its  stead,  a violin.  The  Vina  is  much  the  most  harmonious 
and  scientific  of  all  the  Hindu  instruments  of  music.  A description  of  it  may  be  found  in  the 
First  Volume  of  the  Asiatic  Researches. 

Verse  574.  “Robe-neglected”  is  here  put  for  ‘ dirty  clothes.’  So  Laodameia 

says : 

Et  qua  possum  squalore  tuos  imitare  labores,  &c. 

And  with  my  squalid  vesture  ape  thy  toils. 

Verse  576.  Our  race’s  old  commemorative  strain.]  “The  verse  made  in  honour  of  my 
kindred  ” : a circumstance  that  points  out  some  affinity  to  the  songs  of  the  ancient  minstrels 
and  family  bards. 
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And,  idly  wandering,  strikes  no  measured  tone, 

But  wakes  a sad  wild  warbling  of  its  own. 

At  times,  such  solace  animates  her  mind 

As  widowed  wives  in  cheerless  absence  find ; 584 

She  counts  the  flowers,  now  faded  on  the  floor, 

That  graced  with  monthly  piety  the  door. 

Thence  reckons  up  the  period,  since  from  home, 

And  far  from  her,  was  I compelled  to  roam ; 588 

And  deeming,  fond,  my  term  of  exile  run, 

Conceives  my  homeward  journey  is  begun. 


ANNOTATIONS. 

Verse  586.  That  graced  with  monthly  piety  the  door.]  The  Hindus  pay  a species  of 
adoration  to  many  inanimate  objects.  Amongst  others,  the  door-way,  or  door-post,  receives 
such  homage  as  is  rendered  by  hanging  up  a flower  or  a garland  there  once  a month. 
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Lightened  by  tasks  like  these,  the  day  proceeds ; 

But  much  I dread  a bitterer  night  succeeds,  592 

When  thou  shalt  view  her  on  the  earth’s  cold  breast, 

Or  lonely  couch  of  separation  rest, 

Disturbed  by  tears  those  pallid  cheeks  that  burn, 

And  visions  of  her  dearer  half’s  return.  596 

Now  seeking  sleep,  a husband  to  restore  ; 

And  waking  now,  his  absence  to  deplore ; 

Deprived  of  slumber  by  returning  woes. 

Or  mocked  by  idle  phantoms  of  repose  ; 600 

Till  her  slight  form,  consumed  by  ceaseless  pain, 

Shews  like  the  moon,  fast  hastening  to  its  wane. 

Crisp  from  the  purifying  wave,  her  hair 

Conceals  the  charms,  no  more  her  pleasing  care  ; 601 


ANNOTATIONS. 

Verse  591.  In  this,  and  some  of  the  following-  passages,  considerable  liberty  has  been  taken 
with  the  order  of  the  original. 
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And,  with  neglected  nails,  her  fingers  chase, 

Fatigued,  the  tresses  wandering  o’er  her  face. 

Firm  winds  the  fillet,  as  it  first  was  wove. 

When  fate  relentless  forced  me  from  my  love ; 608 

And  never  flowery  wreaths,  nor  costly  pearls, 

Must  hope  to  decorate  the  fettered  curls  ; 

Loosed  by  no  hand,  until,  the  law  divine  612 

Accomplished,  that  delighted  hand  is  mine. 

Dull  as  the  flower  when  clouds  through  aether  sweep, 

Not  wholly  waking,  nor  resigned  to  sleep, 

Her  heavy  eyelids  languidly  unclose 

To  where  the  moon  its  silvery  radiance  throws  616 


ANNOTATIONS. 

Verse  607.  Firm  winds  the  fillet,  as  it  first  was  wove.]  The  Veni  is  a braid  into  which 
the  long  hair  of  the  Hindustani  women  is  collected,  when  they  have  lost  their  husbands.  The 
dancing-girls  also  wear  their  hair  in  this  manner. 

Verse  616.  To  where  the  moon.]  The  moon  is  supposed  to  be  the  reservoir  of  amrita 
or  ambrosia,  and  to  furnish  the  gods  and  manes  with  the  supply.  “ It  is  replenished  from  the 

sun, 
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Mild  through  the  chamber  : once  a welcome  light ; 

Avoided  now,  and  hateful  to  her  sight. 

Those  charms  that  glittering  ornaments  oppress, 

Those  restless  slumbers  that  proclaim  distress,  620 

That  slender  figure  worn  by  grief  severe, 

Shall  surely  gain  thy  sympathizing  tear. 

For  the  soft  breast  is  swift  to  overflow, 

In  moist  compassion,  at  the  claims  of  woe.  624 

The  same  fond  wife  as  when  compelled  to  part, 

Her  love  was  mine,  I still  possess  her  heart. 

Her  well-known  faith  this  confidence  affords, 

Nor  vain  conceit  suggests  unmeaning  words.  628 


ANNOTATIONS. 

sun,  during  the  fortnight  of  the  increase.  On  the  full  moon,  the  gods  adore  that  planet  for 
one  night;  and  for  the  first  day,  all  of  them,  together  with  the  Pitris  and  Rishis,  drink  one 
kala  or  digit  daily,  until  the  ambrosia  is  exhausted.”  Vayu  Purana. 
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No  boaster  I ! and  time  shall  quickly  teach, 

With  observation  joined,  how  just  my  speech. 

O’er  her  left  limbs  shall  glad  pulsations  play, 

And  signs  auspicious  indicate  the  way ; 632 

And  like  the  lotus  trembling  on  the  tide, 

While  its  deep  roots  the  sportive  fish  divide, 


ANNOTATIONS. 

Verse  631.  O’er  her  left  limbs  shall  glad  pulsations  play.]  Palpitations  in  the  left  limbs, 
and  a throbbing  in  the  left  eye,  are  here  described  as  auspicious  omens,  when  occurring  in  the 
female : in  the  male,  the  right  side  is  the  auspicious  side,  corresponding  with  the  ideas  of  the 
Greeks,  thus  described  by  Potter : — 

“ The  third  sort  of  internal  omens  were  the  IlaA/uoj  or  UaA/juKa  olwviafxara,  so  called  otto 
tov  traWeiv,  ‘from  palpitating.’  Such  were  the  palpitations  of  the  heart,  the  eye,  or  any  of 
the  muscles,  called,  in  Latin,  ‘ saltationes,’  and  /Sdyu/3o;,  or  ‘ a ringing  in  the  ears,’  which  in  the 
right  ear  was  a lucky  omen : so  also  was  the  palpitation  of  the  right  eye,  as  Theocritus  telleth  us : 

’AWerai  o(p6a\/j.og  fioi  6 hellos. 

My  right  eye  twinkles.” 
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So  tremulous  throbs  the  eye’s  enchanting  ball, 

Loose  o’er  whose  lids  neglected  tresses  fall. 

Soothed  by  expected  bliss,  should  gentle  sleep 
O’er  her  soft  limbs  and  frame  exhausted  creep, 

Delay  thy  tidings,  and  suspend  thy.  flight, 

And  watch  in  silent  patience  through  the  night. 
Withhold  thy  thunders,  lest  the  awful  sound 
Her  slumber  banish,  and  her  dreams  confound  ; 
Where  her  fond  arms,  like  winding  shrubs,  she  flings 
Around  my  neck,  and  to  my  bosom  clings. 

Behold  her  rising  with  the  early  morn, 

Fair  as  the  flower  that  opening  buds  adorn ; 

And  strive  to  animate  her  drooping  mind 
With  cooling  rain-drops  and  refreshing  wind ; 
Restrain  thy  lightnings,  as  her  timid  gaze 
Shrinks  from  the  bright  intolerable  blaze  ; 
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And  murmuring  softly,  gentle  sounds  prepare, 
With  words  like  these  to  raise  her  from  despair: — 


‘ Oh,  wife  adored ! whose  lord  still  lives  for  thee ; 

‘ Behold  his  friend  and  messenger  in  me  ; 

‘ Who  now  approach  thy  beauteous  presence,  fraught 
( With  many  a tender  and  consoling  thought ! 

‘ Such  tasks  are  mine : — where  absent  lovers  stray, 

‘ I speed  the  wanderer  lightly  on  his  way ; 

‘ And,  with  my  thunders,  teach  his  lagging  mind 
‘ New  hopes  the  braid  of  absence  to  unbind.’ 

As  beauteous  Maithili  with  glad  surprise 
Bent  on  the  Son  of  air  her  opening  eyes, 

So  my  fair  partner’s  pleased  uplifted  gaze 
Thy  friendly  presence  with  delight  surveys. 


652 


656 


660 


664 


ANNOTATIONS. 

Verse  660.  ‘ The  braid  of  absence5  is  the  Veni : see  Note  on  Verse  607. 

Verse  661.  Maithili  is  a name  of  Sita,  derived  from  Mithila,  the  place  of  her  nativity,  and 
the  modern  Tirhut.  The  allusion  relates  to  the  discovery  of  her  in  Lanka,  by  Rama  s envoy, 
Hanuman,  the  Monkey  chief,  said  to  be  the  son  of  the  Wind. 
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She  smiles,  she  speaks,  her  misery  foregoes, 

And  deep  attention  on  thy  words  bestows ; 

For  such  dear  tidings  happiness  impart, 

Scarce  less  than  mutual  meeting  to  the. heart.  668 

Being,  of  years  protracted,  aid  thy  friend, 

And  with  my  words  thine  own  suggestions  blend ! 

Say  thus  : ‘ Thy  lord  o’er  Rama’s  mountain  strays, 

‘ Nor  cares  but  those  of  absence  blight  his  days.  672 

f His  only  wish  by  me  his  friend  to  know, 

1 If  he  is  blest  with  health,  that  thou  art  so  : 


ANNOTATIONS. 

Verse  668.  Scarce  less  than  mutual  meeting  to  the  heart.]  They  have  a proverb  similar 
to  this  in  the  Hindustanee  language,  “ A letter  is  half  a meeting.”  The  expression  is  common 
in  the  poetry  of  the  Rekhta,  and  occurs  thus  in  a Ghazal  by  Jirat : 

culsLo  »_Juaj  si 

It  also  exists  in  the  Arabic  language ; and  is  thus  given  in  one  of  the  Exercises  of  Captain 
Lockett’s  Translation  of  the  Mi’at  Amil,  and  the  Sharah  Mi’at  Amil,  or  an  Arabic  Grammar 
and  Commentary : 

*9  9 \ * <j  9*9 

1— «.<3*  (JjJ  Ui- 

“ Correspondence,  they  say,  is  half  an  interview.” 

N 
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‘ For  still  this  fear  especially  must  wait 

‘ On  every  creature  of  our  passing  state.  676 

‘ What  though  to  distance  driven  by  wrath  divine, 

‘ Imagination  joins  his  form  with  thine. 

‘ Such  as  I view,  is  his  emaciate  frame  ; 

‘ Such  his  regrets ; his  scorching  pangs  the  same  ; 680 

‘ To  every  sigh  of  thine  his  sigh  replies, 

‘ And  tears  responsive  trickle  from  his  eyes. 

‘ By  thee  unheard,  by  those  bright  eyes  unseen, 

‘ Since  fate  resists,  and  regions  intervene,  684 

‘ To  me  the  message  of  his  love  consigned 
‘ Pourtrays  the  sufferings  of  his  constant  mind. 


ANNOTATIONS. 

Verse  675.  For  still  this  fear  especially  must  wait.]  It  is  to  be  recollected  here,  that  even 
these  heavenly  Beings  are  of  a perishable  nature,  and  subject  to  the  infirmities  of  existence. 
The  whole  are  swept  away  at  each  Maha-pralaya,  or  destruction  of  the  Universe, 

Which,  like  the  baseless  fabric  of  a vision, 

Leaves  not  a wreck  behind. 
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‘ Oh ! where  he  present,  fondly  would  he  seek, 

1 In  secret  whisper,  that  inviting  cheek ; 688 

‘ Woo  thee  in  close  approach,  his  words  to  hear, 

‘ And  breathe  these  tender  accents  in  thine  ear.’ 

“ Goddess  beloved ! how  vainly  I explore 

“ The  world,  to  trace  the  semblance  I adore.  692 

“ Thy  graceful  form  the  flexile  tendril  shews, 

“ And  like  thy  locks  the  peacock’s  plumage  glows ; 

« Mild  as  thy  cheeks,  the  moon’s  new  beams  appear, 

“ And  those  soft  eyes  adorn  the  timid  deer ; 696 


ANNOTATIONS. 

Verse  695.  Mild  as  thy  cheeks,  the  moon's  new  beams  appear.]  Comparing’  a beautiful 
face  to  the  moon  has  been  supposed  peculiar  to  Oriental  Poets.  Instances,  however,  may  be 
found  in  English  verse : perhaps  that  passage  in  Pope,  where,  speaking  of  an  amiable  female 
and  the  moon,  he  says,  “ Serene  in  virgin  modesty  she  shines,"  may  not  be  exactly  in  point, 
although  the  general  idea  is  similar.  Spenser,  however,  is  sufficiently  precise : 

Her  spacious  forehead,  like  the  clearest  moon. 

Whose  full-grown  orb  begins  now  to  be  spent. 

Largely  displayed  in  native  silver  shone, 

Giving  wide  room  to  beauty’s  regiment. 
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“ In  rippling  brooks  thy  curling  brows  I see, 

“ But  only  view  combined  these  charms  in  thee. 

“ E’en  in  these  wilds  oar  unrelenting  fate 
“ Proscribes  the  union,  love  and  art  create : 700 

“ When,  with  the  colours  that  the  rock  supplies, 

“ O’er  the  rude  stone  thy  pictured  beauties  rise, 

“ Fain  would  I think,  once  more  we  fondly  meet, 

“ And  seek  to  fall  in  homage  at  thy  feet ; — 704 


ANNOTATIONS. 

Verse  698.  But  only  view  combined  these  charms  in  thee.]  This  turn  of  the  compliment, 
closely  faithful  to  the  original,  conveys  a high  idea  of  the  gallantry  of  a Hindu  Bard ; and  as 
this  gallantry  cannot  be  the  ten  times  repeated  retail  of  romantic  folly  or  chivalrous  phrensy, 
it  may  be  considered  as  the  natural  expression  of  unsophisticated  tenderness.  We  have  in 
these  lines  a complete  description  of  beauty,  agreeably  to  Hindu  fancy ; and  I do  not  think  the 
series  of  comparisons  will  much  suffer  by  being  contrasted  with  any  similar  series  in  classical 
or  modern  writers. 

Verse  701.  When,  with  the  colours  that  the  rock  supplies.]  “ Having  painted  you  with 
mineral  colours”  (VTriU^t)j  that  is,  according  to  the  Commentators,  with ‘red  chalk/  &c. 
Our  very  limited  acquaintance  with  the  high  land  which  is  the  scene  of  the  Yaksha’s  exile 
prevents  our  specifying  the  mineral  substances  which  he  may  be  supposed  to  have  employed. 
The  expression  in  the  text,  however,  is  one  of  many  circumstances  that  render  it  probable  that 
the  mountains  which  run  across  the  northernmost  part  of  the  Peninsula  are  rich  in  the 
objects  of  mineralogical  inquiry.  We  know  that  copper  mines  have  been  discovered  in  the 
eastern  extremity  of  them,  the  ore  of  which  is  very  productive.  The  Salagram  stones,  or 

Ammonites,  are  found  in  the  Narmada ; and  the  several  kinds  of  Makshicas,  a class  of  ores  not 

yet 
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“ In  vain  ; — for  envious  tears  my  purpose  blight, 

“ And  veil  the  lovely  image  from  my  sight. 

“ Why  should  the  god  who  wields  the  five-fold  dart 
“ Direct  his  shafts  at  this  afflicted  heart ; 708 


ANNOTATIONS. 

yet  investigated,  are  usually  called  and  rtnilfl.,  or  ‘ River-born/  and  ‘ Tapti-born,’  in 

reference  to  their  being  found  in  the  course  of  the  Tapti  river. 

Verse  707.  Why  should  the  god  who  wields  the  five-fold  dart.]  Kamadeva,  the  Hindu 
Cupid,  is  represented  as  the  Eros  of  the  Greeks,  armed  with  a bow  and  arrows.  These 
weapons  are  of  peculiar  construction,  and  most  poetically  formed.  The  bow  is  of  sugar-cane  ; 
the  bow-string  consists  of  a line  of  bees ; and  the  arrows  are  tipped  each  with  a separate  flower. 
The  weapons  and  application  of  the  allegory  will  be  best  explained  by  a verse  in  Sir  William 
Jones’s  Hymn  to  this  deity : 

He  bends  the  luscious  cane,  and  twists  the  string. 

With  bees  how  sweet,  but,  ah ! how  keen  their  sting ! 

He  with  five  flowrets  tips  the  ruthless  darts. 

Which  through  five  senses  pierce  enraptured  hearts. 

Strong  Chumpa,  rich  in  odorous  gold  ; 

Warm  Arka,  nursed  in  heavenly  mould ; 

Dry  Nagesar,  in  silver  smiling ; 

Hot  Kriticum,  our  sense  beguiling ; 

And  last,  to  kindle  fierce  the  scorching  flame. 

Love  shaft,  which  gods  bright  Bela  name. 

In  the  Romaunt  of  the  Rose  there  is  something  of  a similar  allegory : Cupid  is  armed  with 
“ ten  brode  arrows  of  which,  “ five  were  shaven  well  and  dight,”  and  of  a nature  to  produce 
virtuous  attachment ; while  the  other  five,  “ also  black  as  fiend  in  hell,”  were  ‘ Pride,’ 
‘ Villaine,’  &c.,  and  of  pernicious  properties. 
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“ Nor  spare  to  agonize  an  aching  breast, 
u By  sultry  suns  and  banishment  oppressed  ? 

“ Oh,  that  these  heavy  hours  would  swiftly  fly, 

“ And  lead  a happier  fate,  and  milder  sky  ! 712 

“ Believe  me,  dearest,  that  my  doom  severe 
“ Obtains  from  heavenly  eyes  the  frequent  tear ; 

“ And  where  the  spirits  of  these  groves  attend 
“ The  pitying  drops  in  pearly  showers  descend,  716 

“ As  oft  in  sleep  they  mark  my  outstretched  arms, 

“ That  clasp  in  blissful  dreams  thy  fancied  charms, 

“ Play  through  the  air,  and  fold  in  fond  embrace 
“ Impassive  matter  and  etherial  space.  720 

“ Soft  and  delightful  to  my  senses  blows 
“ The  breeze  that  southward  wafts  Himalaya’s  snows, 


ANNOTATIONS. 

Verse  715.  And  where  the  spirits  of  these  groves  attend.]  Sthali  Devatas  are,  literally, 
‘ the  deities  of  the  soil so  completely  has  Hindu,  like  Grecian  faith,  peopled  inanimate  nature. 
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“ And  rich  impregnated  with  gums  divine, 

“ Exuding  fragrant  from  the  shattered  pine,  724 

“ Diffuses  sweets  to  all,  but  most  to  me ; — 

“ Has  it  not  touched  ? does  it  not  breathe  of  thee  ? 

“ What  are  my  tasks  ? — to  speed  the  lagging  night, 

“ And  urge  impatiently  the  rising  light : 728 

“ The  light  returned,  I sicken  at  the  ray, 

“ And  shun  as  eagerly  the  shining  day  : 

“ Vain  are  my  labours  in  this  lonely  state  ; 

“ But  fate  proscribes,  and  we  must  bow  to  fate.  732 

“ Let  then  my  firmness  save  thee  from  despair, 

“ Who  trust  myself,  nor  sink  beneath  my  care  : 


ANNOTATIONS. 

Verse  733.  Let  then  my  firmness  save  thee  from  despair.]  We  are  scarcely  prepared  for 
this  sudden  fortitude  of  the  Yaksha;  but  it  is  not  by  any  means  unnatural.  The  task  of  con- 
soling partners  in  affliction  necessarily  diverts  the  mind  from  its  own  distress. 


Reference 
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“ Trust  to  futurity ; for  still  we  view 

“ The  always  wretched,  always  blest,  are  few : 736 

“ Life  like  a wheel’s  revolving  orb,  turns  round, 

“Now  whirled  in  air,  now  dragged  along  the  ground. 


ANNOTATIONS. 

Reference  to  the  principle  is  very  frequent  in  the  writings  of  the  Hindus.  The  Atmana 
Bodha,  or  ‘ Knowledge  of  Spirit,’  a small  treatise  which  contains  the  ethical  part  of  the 
Vedanta  philosophy,  and  which  has  been  translated  and  published  by  Dr.  Taylor,  concludes 
with  this  stanza : — 


wTrWrfY^t  srsfit  fafirfera: 


W.  wfUrfl  -KKt 

“ He  who  has  made  the  pilgrimage  of  his  own  spirit,  a pilgrimage  in  which  there  is  no 
concern  respecting  situation,  place,  or  time  ; which  is  everywhere ; in  which  neither  cold  nor 
heat  are  experienced ; which  bestows  perpetual  happiness  and  freedom  from  sorrow ; he  is 
without  action,  knows  all  things,  pervades  all  things,  and  obtains  eternal  beatitude.” 

A fine  passage  inculcating  the  same  feeling  occurs  in  Menu ; ch.  viii.  84,  where  the  legislator 
exhorts  a witness  to  speak  the  truth  : — 

wriN'  WrMW.  wref  nfrRTrm  ttwr:  i 
*TT  -’WWi:  fdHTrMTU  II 

“ The  soul  itself  is  its  own  witness ; the  soul  itself  is  its  own  refuge  : offend  not  thy  conscious 
soul,  the  supreme  internal  witness  of  men.”  Sir  William  Jones’s  Translation. 

Verse  737.]  Plutarch,  in  his  ‘ Consolation  to  Apollonius,’  has  a similar  idea,  in  similar  words : 
Tpo%ov  [70/0]  irepurrei^ovTOi,  aWod’  r)  repa 
A \jrcs  virepde  '/i'yver’,  a\\o6‘  1)  repa. 


The  wheel  of  Life  is  ever  on  the  round, 

While  one  side’s  up,  the  other’s  on  the  ground. 
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“ When  from  his  serpent  couch,  that  swims  the  deep, 

✓ 

“ Sarangi  rises  from  celestial  sleep  ; 740 

“ When  four  more  months,  unmarked,  have  run  their  course ; 

“ To  us  all  gloom — the  curse  has  lost  its  force : 

“ The  grief  from  separation  born  expires, 

“ And  Autumn’s  nights  reward  our  chaste  desires.  744 

“ Once  more  I viewr  thee,  as  mine  eyes  unclose, 

“ Laid  by  my  side,  and  lulled  by  soft  repose  ; 

“ And  now  I mark  thee  startle  from  thy  sleep, 

“ Loose  thy  enfolding  arms,  and  wake  to  weep  : 748 

“ My  anxious  love  long  vainly  seeks  reply ; 

“ Till,  as  the  smile  relumes  that  lucid  eye. 


ANNOTATIONS. 

Verse  740.  The  serpent  couch  is  the  great  snake  Ananta,  upon  which  Vishnu,  or,  as  he  is 
here  called,  the  Holder  of  the  bow  Sarnga  (the  horn-bow),  reclines,  during  four  months,  from 
the  11th  of  Asharha  to  the  11th  of  Kartik;  or,  as  it  has  occurred  in  1813  (the  year  in  which 
the  first  edition  was  printed),  from  the  23d  of  June  to  the  26th  of  October.  The  sleep  of 
Vishnu,  during  the  four  months  of  the  periodical  rains  in  Hindustan,  seems  to  bear  an  emble- 
matical relation  to  that  season.  It  has  been  compared  to  the  Egyptian  Hieroglyphical  account 
of  the  sleep  of  Horus,  typical  of  the  annual  overflow  of  the  Nile,  by  the  late  Mr.  Paterson,  in 
his  ingenious  Essay  on  the  Origin  of  the  Hindu  Religion.  Asiatic  Researches,  vol.  viii. 
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MEGHA  DUTA,  or 


f^trr^r  ^roft  <4  »rSrfw  11  w u 

UrTWU'Ui 

TIT  TTUlfa’qifavft  «:  II 

%fPU§:  fauft  fal^inqyt  5RTr3n 

iwtT5ft*nrf*iT  11  w 11 

JfiferT  Um3  r^IT  i» 

HrUffolM  ^ >TUTT  vkrTt  riWfa  II 


“ Thy  arch  avowal  owns,  that  jealous  fear 
“ Affrighted  slumber,  and  aroused  the  tear.  752 

“ While  thus,  O goddess  with  the  dark  black  eyes  ! 

“ My  fond  assurance  confidence  supplies, 

“ Let  not  the  tales  that  idle  tatlers  bear, 

“ Subvert  thy  faith,  nor  teach  thee  to  despair.  756 

“ True  love,  no  time  nor  distance  can  destroy ; 

“ And,  independent  of  all  present  joy, 

“ It  grows  in  absence,  as  renewed  delight, 

“ Some  dear  memorials,  some  loved  lines  excite.”  760 

Such,  vast  Dispenser  of  the  dews  of  heaven  ! 

Such  is  my  suit,  and  such  thy  promise  given  : 

Fearless,  upon  thy  friendship  I rely, 

Nor  ask  that  promise,  nor  expect  reply.  761 


ANNOTATIONS. 

Verse  764.  Nor  ask  that  promise  nor  expect  reply.]  We  cannot  help  pausing  here,  to 
remark  the  ingenuity  of  the  Poet  in  the  conduct  of  his  work.  He  sets  out  with  excusing  the 
apparent  absurdity  of  the  Yaksha’s  addressing  himself  to  a Cloud  as  to  a rational  being,  by 
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-ft  Hffoifa  ^TftrT?3Tr?%Wi: 

■aumiMwi  inraPu^igreftrf  twY  it 


FTftsj  WH^HJ^ws^lHtifllft 

tttw:  ^umP-t'ftfi  wlftw  vttw:  n n 


To  thee  the  thirsty  Chatakas  complain  ; 

Thy  only  answer  is  the  falling  rain  : 

And  still  such  answer  from  the  good  proceeds. 

Who  grant  our  wishes,  not  in  words,  but  deeds.  768 

Thy  task  performed,  consoled  the  mourner’s  mind, 

Haste  thy  return  these  solitudes  to  find : 

Soar  from  the  mountain,  whose  exalted  brow 

/ 

The  horns  of  Siva’s  bull  majestic  plough,  772 

And,  hither  speeding,  to  my  sorrowing  heart, 

Shrunk  like  the  bud  at  dawn,  relief  impart. 


ANNOTATIONS. 

introducing  a pleasing  and  natural  sentiment:  see  Verse  32.  The  Cloud  has  now  received 
his  charge ; and  something  is  expected  by  way  of  reply,  expressive  either  of  refusal  or  assent. 
To  have  given  the  Cloud  any  thing  like  the  faculty  of  speech,  would  have  been  straining 
probability  overmuch  ; and  we  see  in  the  above  lines  with  what  neatness  Kalidasa  has  extri- 
cated himself  from  the  dilemma. 

Verse  773.  Thus  Ovid,  in  his  Tristia : — 

Prospera  sic  vobis  maneat  Fortuna,  nec  unquam, 

Contacti  simili  sorte,  rogetis  opem. 

So  may  on  thee  propitious  fortune  wait, 

Nor  may’st  thou  need  such  aid,  nor  mourn  so  sad  a fate ! 
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MEGHA  DUTA. 


<irir*>r(l  riTW^pTlri  irpH  %TWt  % 

WT[TIT¥T  fipjl.  ifrf  II 

"^n^f  f^pJT.  1P7?  HI'^I  TT^Tfr^ft- 
HT  frf^fa  ?I  ?*  fjRTrTT  fatRtn:  II  «MM  II 


Wr^T  ^T%t 


t wt  *ft  ?rj: 

vimwirH  ^tf^wfwvreranr  11 

%TTf^7Rf^T?TTp  flt^niTOTO  II  'I'll,  II 


ii  tfir  ’akn^raftrf^tf  Jragjnfatf  f^w^i  Truj^n  11 


With  welcome  news  my  woes  tumultuous  still, 

And  all  my  wishes  tenderly  fulfil ! 776 

Then,  to  whatever  scenes  invite  thy  way. 

Waft  thy  rich  stores,  and  grateful  glooms  convey ; 

And  ne’er  may  destiny,  like  mine,  divide 

Thy  brilliant  spouse,  the  lightning,  from  thy  side ! 780 

This  said,  he  ceased : — the  messenger  of  air 
Conveyed  to  Alaka  his  wild  despair. 

The  god  of  wealth,  relenting,  learnt  his  state. 

And  swift  curtailed  the  limit  of  his  fate  ; 784 

Removed  the  curse,  restored  him  to  his  wife, 

And  blest  with  ceaseless  joy  their  everlasting  life. 


THE  END. 
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WORDS  WHICH  OCCUR  IN  THE  FOREGOING  PAGES. 


AN  EXPLANATION 


OF  THE 


ABBREVIATIONS  USED 

IN  THIS 

VOCABULARY. 

adj. 

. adjective. 

p.p. 

past,  or  passive  participle. 

adv. 

. adverb. 

par. 

parasmai-pada. 

agt. 

. a noun  of  agency,  or  verbal  ad- 

pass. 

passive  voice. 

jective. 

pi. 

plural. 

atm. 

. atmane-pada. 

pot. 

potential. 

cl. 

. class,  or  conjugation. 

pres. 

present. 

camp. 

. composition. 

pres.p.  . . 

present  participle. 

campar. 

. comparative. 

pret. 

preterite. 

du. 

. dual. 

prep. 

preposition. 

ep. 

. epithet,  consisting  for  the  most 

pron. 

pronoun. 

part  of  two  or  more  words,  and 

pronom. . . 

pronominal. 

generally  referrible  to  that  class 

rel. 

relative. 

of  compounds  called  Bahuvrihi. 

s. 

substantive. 

f 

. feminine. 

sin. 

singular. 

fut. 

. future. 

1 c. 

1st  case,  or  nominative. 

futp.p. 

. future  passive  participle. 

2 c. 

2d  case,  or  accusative. 

imp. 

. imperative. 

3 c. 

3d  case,  or  instrumental. 

ind. 

. indeclinable. 

4 c. 

4th  case,  or  dative. 

ind.p.p. 

. indeclinable  preter-participle. 

5 c. 

5th  case,  or  ablative. 

indef. 

. indefinite. 

6 c. 

6th  case,  or  genitive. 

m. 

. . masculine. 

7 c. 

7th  case,  or  locative. 

m.f 

. . masculine  and  feminine. 

8 c. 

8th  case,  or  vocative. 

m.  n. 

. . masculine  and  neuter. 

1 cl. 

1st  class,  or  conjugation. 

n. 

. . neuter. 

2 cl. 

2d  class,  &c, 

V • 

. . participle. 
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s.  m.  The  shoulder. 
s.  n.  A leaf.  ^5T^STf7f  2 c.  pi. 

1  pret.  par.  of  ^ 8 cl.  Make. 

^TBpT  p.  p.  (of  with  ^t)  Unbroken. 

3 c.  pi.  n. 

s.  m.  Fire,  heat.  1 c.  sin. 

2  c.  sin. 

s.  n.  Top,  summit,  upper  part,  point,  tip. 
OT?  5 c.  sin.  ^nrrftrr  1 c.  pi.  adj.  First, 
early.  Chief,  principal.  Excellent,  best. 
^ 5.  n.  A mark,  sign,  note.  5 c.  sin. 

’3  r^ri  p.  p.  ( of  Marked,  impressed. 

2 c : sin.  m.  7 c.  pi.  n. 

Wgs.  n.  The  body.  A limb,  member. 

1 or  2 c.  sin.  3 c.  sin.  7 c.  sin. 

^rjf^TT  s.  f.  A woman.  3 c.  pi. 

6 C.  pi. 

s-  m.  A mountain.  1 c.  sin. 

2 c.  sin. 

^TOTT  ind.  Shortly,  in  a little  while. 

adj.  Inanimate,  7 c.  pi.  m.  or  n. 

adj.  Clear,  transparent. 
wftUT  s.  n.  Skin,  hide. 

s.  n.  Collyrium,  antimony,  applied  to  the 
eyelashes  to  darken  and  improve  them : a 
universal  article  of  the  Eastern  toilet. 

m.  A loud  laugh  in  which  the  teeth 


are  all  displayed.  1 c.  sin. 

ind.  Hence,  on  this  account,  therefore. 
^ fit  prep.  Beyond,  over.  Very. 

ind.  p.  p.  of  Pass,  with  ^rfif  Be- 
yond. SHfridd*ri p.p.  Gone  beyond, 

1 c.  sin.  m. 

ind.  Much,  excessively,  exceedingly. 
s.  m.  A guest,  ’^rfirftrt  1 c.  sin. 
p.  p.  (of  ^ Go  with  ^rfir  Beyond,) 
Passed  over,  gone  beyond.  • — 6 c.  sin.  m. 
^nJpfT  adj.  Endless,  uninterrupted. 

1 c.  sin.  n. 

adj.  Sun- surpassing,  excelling  the  sun 
in  brightness.  1 c.  sin.  n. 

ind.  Here. 

fut.p.p.  (of  with  Not  to  be  seen. 
1 c.  sin.  m. 

s.  m.  A mountain.  6 c.  sin. 

7 c.  sin. 

3  c.  pi.  n.  ep.  oft (Aug- 
mented by  the  echoes  of  the  mountain.) 

’3TCR  adj.  Low,  worthless,  7 c.  sin.  m. 

s.  m.  The  lower  lip.  The  lower 

and  upper  lip,  the  lips. 

ind.  Down,  downwards,  below,  beneath- 
prep.  On,  over,  above,  upon, 
wftps  adj.  Exceeding,  excessive. 

s.  m.  Charge,  office,  post  of  authority. 
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RfRRRT  (tdj.  Excellent,  virtuous,  worthy. 
RfVpi<Ll  7 c.  sin.  m. 

N> 

r(Vr*P.  pot.  par.  o/RR  1 cl.  Dwell,  with  RfR 
Settle,  sit  or  perch  upon. 

RR^R  adj.  Dependent. 

’.W  y H I ind.  Now,  at  present. 

R«TT#  pres.  atm.  of  RTR  2 cl.  Sit,  with  Rfy. 
RSRR  s.  m.  A road. 

RssrRRfkMtiri  ep.  of^- 
ind.  No,  not,  tin,  in. 

RRWI  ind.  p.  p.  {of  ^ See,  with  RR  and 
RR  ) Not  regarding  ; irrespective  of. 
RRfiiR  adj.  Ignorant,  unacquainted  with. 
RRf>#  1 3 c.  pi.  n. 


RR5R  adj.  Not  a little. 

RfRRiT  adj.  Bold,  immodest. 

RfRRRRliR  ep.  of  fRRR . 

RfriiicJ  adj.  Impure,  turbid.  RfR*l%l  3 c.pl.n. 

RfRc?5  s.  m.  Wind,  breeze.  RfR<5S:  1 c.  sin. 
Rf?R?rR  3 c.  sin.  RfR%:  3 c.  pi. 

RR  prep.  After,  like.  Along. 

RdRi«^  ind.  Along  the  bank. 

ind.  After  Kanakhala. 
adj.  Favourable,  propitious,  kindly  dis- 
posed, friendly.  RRJRcSt  1 c.  sin.  m. 

RRRifff  s.  f.  Imitation. 

s.  m.  Tenderness,  compassion. 

RRR  agt.  Following  ; settling  upon. 

m.  A follower,  a servant.  RRRU 
1 c.  sin. 

rrr;r  adj.  Fit,  suitable.  rrrjrj^  2 c.  sin.m. 

RqfRg  p.  p.  (of  fRR  Pierce,  with  RR)  Set, 
studded,  interlaced,  ornamented.  ’RRfeT 
1 c.  sin.  n. 


’ZCtttimp.par.  of  11  1 cl.  Go, with RR  Follow, 
pursue,  move  onwards.  RRR^J  pot. 

R*J*Ktu  s.  n.  Interposal,  interposition,  inter- 
vention. 

^?RT  s.  m.  End,  close,  period,  termination.  RR: 
1 c.  sin.  rrr  2 c.  sin.  rr  7 c.  sin. 

^TRT:^ir  P-  P-  {of  TJTR  with  RRT.)  Pure  within, 
purified  inwardly.  RRT.^T^':  1 c.  sin.  m. 

RRR.  and  before  certain  consonants  rr:  or 
RRR  ind.  Within. 

RRRs.  n.  Interval,  intermediate  space.  RRRT 
1 c.  sin. 

R «tf<J  r«  s.  m.  The  internal  feelings,  the  heart 

or  mind.  RRTTrRI  1 c.  sin. 

RRRRR  s.  n.  An  inner  apartment,  the  interior 
of  a building. 

RRRWR;  ep.  of  RRRlt  (Suppressing  his  tears). 

RRRTTR  s.  m.  Inward  heat,  burning  pain  or 
sorrow.  R'riRTRTi^  5 c.  sin. 

RRTRTTtPT  ep.  of  TRT^. 

RiiWRH  ep.  of  iRTR^. 

RRJ  pronom.  Other,  another.  • ^R:  1 c.  sin. 

m.  RRftRR  7 c.  sin.  m. 

\ 

RRIRT  ind.  Otherwise. 

RRRTqfw  ep.  of  %?n  (Altered,  disturbed,  sub- 
ject to  strong  emotion). 

RRP  adj.  Changed,  altered.  — 2 c.sin.f. 

RftRW  p.  p.  {of  ^ Go,  with  RR  After)  Pos- 
sessed. RfrRfllRTR  6 c.  pi.  m. 

RR  s.f.  pi.  only,  Water.  RRTRx  6 c. 

RR  prep.  Off,  from,  away. 

RRRR  s.  m.  Departure,  removal. 

RRRRR  «.  n.  A taking  away,  a removing. 

RRftTRTRR  pres.  p.  par.  of  RR  10  cl.  Reckon, 
count,  calculate,  with  R ffand  R.  — RRv 
1 c.  sin.  m. 
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Wtrrf'  s.  n.  The  outer  corner  of  the  eye. 
^nrrjF*;  1 or  2 c.  sin.  ^nrr%:  3 c.  pi. 
s.  m.  A side-glance,  a leer. 

^nrnr  s.  m.  Departure,  withdrawment,  disap- 
pearance. 7 c.  sin. 

’Srfq  ind.  Even,  though,  although.  Also.  As- 
suredly. Haply.  It  sometimes  implies , 
Earnest  interrogation  or  inquiry.  An  ex- 
pletive. 

T'Tq'EfT  s.  f Regard,  consideration. 

3 c.  sin. 

'SIWhfiR  adj.  Unresisting.  5PT  2 c.  sin.  rn. 

adj.  Weak,  feeble. 

s.f.  A woman.  A wife.  8 c.  sin. 

^THTW  s.  m.  Non-existence,  want,  absence. 

7 c.  sin. 

^Wprep.  Over,  above,  upon.  Against,  before, 
^■(vr^n  S.f.  Beauty.  Brilliancy.  — FT  2 c.  sin. 
wfcPFT  s.  m.  A visit.  ^rfTTTFPT  2 c.  sin. 
^rfasTPT  s.  n.  A mark,  sign,  signal,  or  token 
whereby  a thing  or  person  is  known. 

’STfWVT  s.f.  Name,  title. 

^rfW»re  adj.  New,  young.  ^rf*nr%:  3 c.  pi  n. 
^rfwnr  p.  p.  {of  jr  with  ^rfW)  Wished,  de- 
sired, approved,  liked,  relished. 

’srfajTrorm  ep.  of  ^tht. 

adj.  Fronting.  ’'rfWgTfR  1 c.  sin.  n. 
used  adverbially.  Facing,  fronting,  towards. 

Opposite,  over  against. 
adj.  Beautiful.  ^TWJJ^!  1 c.  sin.f. 
agt.  Desirous,  covetous,  greedy. 

1 c.  sin.  m. 

P-P-  {of  cjft  with  Embraced ; em- 
bracing ; shrouding.  WW^rf;  1 c.  sin.  m. 

p.  p.  {of  Shake,  with  TSffi?) 

Playful,  sportive,  unsteady. 


3 pret.  par.  of  ^ Be. 
fut.p.p.  {of  HsT  Enjoy,  with  Not 
to  be  enjoyed.  1 c.  pi.  m. 

^TWFiR  s.  n.  Inner  part,  middle.  — ITT  2 c.  sin. 

^wTfrp^r  1 pret.  par.  of  frrw  6 cl.  Sprinkle, 
with 

^TW^rtr  adj.  Angry,  vexed,  impatient. 

1 c.  sin.  m. 

^WT^TrT  p.  p.  {of  TTH  Restrain,  with  TfT  and 
wfW)  Prepared,  exerting  one’s  self.  ^T«T- 
6 c.  sin.  m. 

p.  p.  {of  ^ Go,  with  TH  and  ^fi?) 


Promised,  agreed. 

1 c.  pi.  m.  Pledged  to  the  ful- 
filment of  a request. 

^rwlfw  pres.  par.  of  \ 2 cl.  Go,  with 

Before.  TTPHT  *T^fi?  iTRl 

may  signify,  As  long  as  the  sun  continues 
in  sight,  i.e.  until  sunset ; or,  until  the  sun 
comes  into  sight,  i.e.  until  sunrise. 

’SFJ  s.  n.  A cloud. 

agt.  Cloud-licking ; who  or  what 
touches  or  sweeps  the  clouds. 


wf^rcr:  ep.  of  htttt^t:. 

s.  m.  A deity,  an  immortal. 


N ep.  of  ^^rnr. 

2 c.  sin.  m.  {of  pron .)  This,  that. 

^TTJrT  adj.  Immortal.  ^THin  1 c.  sin.  m.  s.  n. 
Ambrosia,  nectar,  the  liquor  of  immortality. 

adj.  Not  vain  or  fruitless,  effectual. 
^snrt%:  3 c.  pi.  m. 


s.  n.  Water. 

s.  m.  A eloud.  WTjpniH  2 c.  sin. 
s.  n.  Water.  2 c.  sin. 

s.  n.  A lotus. 


ep.  of 


p 
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qrqq^  1 c.  sin.  m.  ( of  ^5^  pron.)  This. 
qrqfqiT  p.  p.  ( of  TR  cans,  form  with  qj)  Un- 
trimmed, unpaired,  unclipped, 
qrqfaqqwq  ep.  of  ofittOT . 
qTOR  s.  n.  A forest.  qrcjRtq  7 c.  pi. 
qtfj  s.  m.  An  oblation  of  various  ingredients  to 
a god  or  Brahman.  qrflTq  4 c.  sin. 
q^l  s.  n.  A respectful  oblation  to  gods  or 
venerable  men.  qftzR  1 c.  sin. 
qrft*  s.  m.  A flame. 

qr§  s.  m.  Thing,  affair,  matter,  object.  Sub- 
ject matter.  Request,  suit.  qHh  1 c.  sin. 
qrqn:  1 c.  pi. 

ind.  For,  for  the  sake,  on  account. 
s.  n.  Supplication,  entreaty,  the  condi- 
tion of  a suppliant.  wPsIrdH  2 c.  sin. 
qri  s.  n.  Half. 

s.  m.  A half  moon,  a crescent. 

m.  Siva,  the  god  whose  diadem 
is  a half  moon.  qTd^PHf^i  6 c.  sin. 

pres.  par.  (of  qrf  1 cl.  Deserve)  Thou 
oughtest,  or  must.  Wilt  thou  ? 

s.  m.  n.  A curl,  lock,  tress. 

1 or  2 c.  sin.  3 c.  pi. 

qT<jJ<*rd  s.  n.  The  state  of  a curl  or  tress. 
^T^=firTnT  5 c.  sin. 

s.f  Name  of  a city,  the  capital  of  Ku- 
vera.  qfc$  =KR  2 c.  sin. 

^T^oR'RT  s.  m.  A ringlet,  the  end  of  a curl. 
^-mfutp.p.  (ofjffii  with  qr)  Unsurmount- 
able.  2 c • dn.  m- 

■*Xt§f{ind.  Enough,  sufficient,  able,  competent, 
adequate,  equal  to ; sufficiently,  thoroughly. 
^5TEf  adj.  Lazy,  sluggish,  slow,  tardy. 
^IW3I  adj.  Very  little. 
ep.  of 


qrq  prep.  Down. 

•‘-14 <*'|'S(I  s.  m.  Opportunity,  means,  occasion. 
’.sHctlliti  p.  p.  (of  qi  with  qrq)  Scattered. 
qrqqh&T^  2 c.  pi.  m. 

qHrfl<5  p.  p.  (of  with  qrq)  Descended. 
qrqrftqTT^  2 c.  sin.  f. 

qtqfq  s.  m.  Period,  term,  time.  qrq>B  6 c.  sin. 
WTVrT  p.  p.  (of  q with  qrq)  Shaken,  waved, 
brandished.  qrqtnh  3 c.  pi.  n. 

C\  ■* 

q?q  r|  rf  p.  p.  (of  tPT  with  qrq)  Bending,  stoop- 
ing, bowed.  qrqq^  7 c.  sin.  m. 

^qfH  s.f.  The  earth,  the  ground. 
^qf*T7FH"R  ep.  of  RTS^. 
qrqqft  s.f.  Name  of  a city.  •>.4q*rft^  2 c.  sin. 
q?q  4wr*.  3 pret.  atm.  of  *rq  Honour,  with  qrq 
Despise.  The  augment  dropped  bp  virtue 
of  the  particle  *tt. 

agt.  Hanging  down.  1 c. 

pi.  m. 

qrqc?ftp^  agt.  Hanging  down. 

1 c.  pi.  m. 

pres.  atm.  of  <j5fq  1 cl.  Hang,  with  qrq 
Support. 

’hq<$q  s.  m.  Arrogant  pretension,  pride, 
qrq^rqr^  2 c.  pi. 

’Hq'3'dR  ind.  Certainly,  necessarily,  undoubtedly, 
inevitably. 

qrqtqT  S.f.  State,  condition,  circumstance.  A 
part  or  hour  of  the  day.  2 c.  sin. 

qrq  Will  3 c.  sin.  qrqwnr  7 c.  pi. 
qfd  r^TT  p.  p.  (of  VT  with  qrq)  Attentive,  heedful. 
’Hfq«tic*  adj.  Full,  complete.  — 2 c.  sin.  n. 
’Hfqtm  s.f.  Not  a widow.  qrfqrnfr  8 c.  sin. 
qffqCT  p.  p.  (of  R with  fq  and  qr)  Ceaseless, 
continual,  incessant,  uninterrupted. 
qffwtrR^  ep.  of  qr^w. 
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*fd*dlfR^  adj.  Distrustful.  — 1 c.  sin./, 
p.  p.  (of  jTR  with  fV  and  ^)  Unob- 
structed, unimpeded. 

^rfV^rfJl  Pw:  ep.  of  Understood. 

p ■ p ■ (of  with  T®3T  IV  and  ^r)  Not 

dead,  not  quite  extinct,  just  alive. 

1 c.  sin.  m.  ’H^TWTR  2 c.  sin.f 

adj.  Destitute  of  refuge,  defenceless, 
unsupported.  1 C-  sin.  n. 

adj.  Unarmed.  RJ^RsfR  2 c.  sin.  m. 
adj.  Hot,  scalding.  3 c.pl.  n. 

^TfWT  s.f.  Heat.  vi  h I 3 c.  sin. 

^T^Tfai  s.  m.  The  Asoka-tree.  1 c.  sin. 

^P5T  5.  n.  A tear.  ^rePT  2 c.  sin.  ^rff:  3 c.pl. 
s.  m.  n.  A tear.  w^jr  2 c.  sin. 

3 c.  pi. 

ep.  of 

adj.  Eightfold. 

RPHRic?  adj.  Not  total,  partial. 

^TMcht^Pi*  1 c.  sin.  n.  ep.  of  RIP^. 

ind.  Not  once,  often,  repeatedly,  in- 
cessantly. 

RTR*TR  adj.  Impatient  of,  unable  to  endure. 

■atR^vn:  1 c.  pi.  m. 

^rfR  pres.  par.  of  ^SR  2 cl.  Be. 

^rftnr  adj.  Black  (the  reverse  of  white), 
^rftnnm  adj.  Black-eyed.  ^TpRrHR^  8 c. 
sin.f. 

adj.  Unhappy.  ’HRft'HR  2 c.  sin.  m. 
^nrt  l c.  sin.  f.  (of  rt^r)  It,  that. 

^TRT  p.  p • (of  ^Tr)  Removed,  set  aside. 
’SRToKfrn  ep.  of  (Laid  aside  anger). 

^TRIR  ind.  Disappearance,  setting,  vanishing. 

pres.  par.  of  '3PET  2 cl.  Be. 

^ s.f.  Not  the  feminine  gender,  i.  e.  mas- 
culine or  neuter.  7 c.  sin. 


^n-RTR  s.  n.  Out  of  place.  (Here  it  means, 
Not  at  Prayaga.) 

1 pret.  par.  of  6 cl.  Touch. 
^fRrfNt  adj.  Belonging  to  me,  my. 

1 c.  sin.  n. 

’H tHTrT  5 c.  sin.  m.  n.  of  ^R  pron.  This.  From 
this,  hence,  on  this  account.  wfRT^  7 c.  sin. 
m.  n.  6 c.  sin.  m.  n.  6 c.  sin.f. 

s.  n.  A day.  1 c.  sin. 

or  7 c.  sin. 

^ 1 c.  sin.  of  pron.  I. 

^r^tTfT  ind.  Alas! 


^TT 


"RT  prep.  To  at,  as  far  as,  governing  the  5th 
case  when  prefixed  to  a noun. 

pres.  p.  par.  of  o&rfsj  1 cl.  with  ^TT 
Long  for,  wish,  desire.  2 c. 

sin.f. 


WranjT  s.  m.  Air,  atmosphere. 


ep.  of  RTR . 


Wra<j5  adj.  Crowded,  filled  to  confusion,  dis- 
turbed, disordered.  Distressed. 

3 c.  pi. 


t:  ep.  of  ^miiT: . 
^rtfgjxnr  pres.  p.  par.  of  fEjR  cl.  6 
with  Catch  at,  grasp  at. 


Throw, 

^if^RrR 


7 c.  pi.  m. 


^rrtK?IJc?  s.  m.  Indra.  6 c.  sin. 

^TPsRT  s.f.  Name,  appellation. 

^TPsRTfr  p.  p.  (of  tstr  with  ^l)  Said,  spoken, 
declared,  announced.  7 c.  sin.  n. 

^prapq  fut.  p.  p.  of  the  same  verb.  ^rp^irRR 
2 c.  sin.  n. 

%SIRrf  p.  p.  (of  RR  with  ^tt)  Come,  arrived. 
^TTRRRn  2 c.  sin.  m.  or  n. 
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’UWR  s.  m.  Approach.  7 c.  sin. 

^TRI Jts.m.  A house,  dwelling.  — TR  1 c.  sin. 

^TTEmr  s.  m.  A stroke,  a blow. 

’STTTTTq  ind.  p.p.  of  TX T Smell,  with  '5TT . 

^ffiPT  s.  m.  Sunshine. 

s.  n.  A large  umbrella,  used  in  the 
East  as  a parasol. 

^rn*UT  s.  m.  Soul,  self.  ^ IVHT  1 c.  sin. 
MT1WRB  2 c.  sin.  WrUrTT  3 c.  sin. 

6 c.  sin. 

s.  m.  The  soul’s  desire. 

^rn^TJT  pres.  p.  atm.  of  Give,  with  ^TT  Take. 
^TT^R:  1 c.  sin.  m.  inf. 

ind.  p.  p. 

in  comp.  Etcetera.  6 c.  sin. 

^rrer  adj.  First.  ^rrtl  7 c.  sin.  m. 

1 c.  sin.  f.  ^TTSR  1 c.  sin.,  n. 

^TVTHT  s.  n.  A taking,  a receiving.  Fructifi- 
cation, growth. 

WTfa  s.  m.  Mental  agony,  anxiety. 

?HI  *H  s.  n.  The  face. 

1 c.  pi.  of  s.  f.  Water. 

P-  P-  (of  ^ with  ^STt)  Unfortunate,  af- 
flicted. 

d W»c4T:  ep.  of  (Fruitful  in 

relief  to  the  pains  of  the  afflicted). 

WOT  imp.  atm.  of  1T^  Ask,  6 cl.  with  T3TT 
Take  leave  of,  bid  adieu. 

p.  p.  (of  RR  with  -m)  Tied,  bound. 

^WlRTcST*.  ep.  of  (Forming  a wreath.) 

^rWT?!I  s.  n.  Ornament. 

^rrm  s.f  Beauty. 

^TT'Tt’T  s.  m.  Prominence,  protuberance,  con- 
vexity. ’STTHt^TTfT  5 C.  sin. 

adj.  Low,  deep-toned  (as  the  grumbling 
of  thunder  clouds).  ’Jn'HnfTOTR  6 c.  pi.  n. 


RWhSlfcl  '2d fut.  par.  of  Discharge,  emit, 
dart,  let  loose,  with  '3TT . 

•JtlRld  s- m-  A.  diffusive  perfume,  a strong  scent. 

^Tra  s.  m.  The  mango-tree.  3 c.  pi. 

s.  m.  Mango-peak,  name  of  a moun- 
tain. 1 C.  sin. 

’Hlhvf  p.  p.  (of  R7T  with  *n)  Dependant. 

1 c.  sin.  m. 

^T'raiR  s.  m.  Length. 

^TR'TCfT  adj.  Long-lived,  a friendly  mode  of 
address.  8 c.  sin.  m. 

s.  m.  A commencement,  beginning,  un- 
dertaking, enterprize,  attempt,  endeavour, 
^nw:  1 c.  sin.  <iltA  7 c.  sin. 

■^nrrat  ind.  p.p.  of  irv  Finish,  with  ^TT  Wor- 
ship, propitiate,  gratify. 

ind.  p.p.  of  with  ^TT  Mount,  ascend, 
ride.  p.  p.  2 c.  sin.  m. 

7 c.  sin.  m. 

s.  n.  Ascent.  \srt(?iilR  7 c.  pi. 

"STtIt  p.p.  irreg.  (of  ^1T  Hate)  Pained,  afflicted. 
Disturbed,  confounded.  ^rntTJ  1 c.  pi.  m. 

wflt  s.f.  Pain,  suffering. 

^1%  adj.  Wet,  moist,  bedewed.  Reeking. 
Tender,  soft.  1 c.  sin.  m. 

3 c.  pi  m.  2 c.  pi.  f. 

■^rr^rcR^'  2c?  fut.  atm.  of  Gain,  with  "STT, 
Receive,  obtain. 

^Tcj5R*T  s.  n.  A supporting,  a sustaining. 

s.  m.  Slaughter,  killing.  'JHcJRWIB 
2 c.  sin.  f.  Produced  from  the  slaughter. 

^TTf^q  ind.  p.  p.  of  Write,  with  ^TT 

Pourtray,  delineate,  sketch. 
s.  n.  An  embracing. 

xSir^W  p.  p.  (of  %fiT  with  ^Tt)  Embraced. 

6 c.  pi.  s.  n.  An  embrace. 
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2 c.  pi.  STlf^  ind.  p.  p. 
pres.  pass. 

STT^  s.f.  A row,  a line, 
sri^unl  pres.  pass,  of  <gti  Disturb,  with  SIT 
Confuse,  bedim. 

STT^TR  s.  n.  A painting.  SIV$<s*lH!H  6 c.  pi. 
SITc?t«fi  s.  m.  A seeing,  looking : sight,  view, 
aspect.  7 c.  sin. 

SIR  3^  ind.  p.  p.  of  'gvr  10  cl.  Quit,  with  'SIT, 
Turn  down  slantwise. 

Sirril  s.  m.  A whirlpool. 

STRvNiT  s.f.  A whirlpool. 

SIRcjjl  s.f.  A row,  string,  necklace. 

->H  R IR  1 c.  du.  (of  STOTT^  i)  We  both, 
snfeifrr  p.  p.  (of  ^ with  SITfTTI  Manifest)  Ap- 


peared, manifested,  become  visible. 

STRAIT  s.f  Hope,  desire.  A quarter,  region. 


* I STIR  2 c.  sin. 

STT^riT^  s.  m.  Confidence,  trust,  expectation. 

1 c.  sin. 

SI  1 51  ind.  Quickly,  speedily. 

SITSR  s.  m.  A hermitage,  the  abode  of  retired 
saints  or  sages.  SH^RR  dgt.  A sojourner 
amongst  hermitages. 

SITiV?  p-  p-  (of  Embrace,  cling,  with  SIT) 
Embraced.  Embracing,  clinging  to.  Verbs 
characterized  by  the  anubandha  f^T  may 
optionally  use  the  passive  participle  in  the 
sense  of  the  present. 


ep.  of  ihpT . 


srdR  s.  m.  Embracing,  an  embrace. 

SI  I wj  rf  pres.  p.  par.  of  ’SifTl  2 cl.  Breathe, 
with  'SIT  Revive,  derive  comfort.  SJim*4<i<i: 
1 c.pl.f 

smgTR  ind.  p.  p.  (of  SHT  Breathe,  cans,  form 


with  sit)  Having  consoled,  fut.  p.  p.  (of 
TSR  Breathe,  with  sit)  To  be  breathed  out 

or  uttered.  STRTTCSPT  1 c.  sin.  n. 

/ 

STRT2' s.  m.  The  month  Ashadha.  STRT3R 

6 c.  sin. 

SITTR  p.p.  (of  ^ Sit,  with  Sir)  Near.  STRR' 

7 c.  sin.  m. 

srrar^Enr  pres.  p.  par.  (of  ^ Go,  caus.form 
with  sit)  Obtaining,  attaining,  finding. 
srrar^jRft  1 c.  sin.  f.  snrcrra  ind.  p.  p. 
Having  attained,  reached,  obtained,  or  re- 
ceived. 

STRIR  s.  m.  A hard  shower.  STTClftl!!  3 c.  sin. 
smnt:  3 c.  pi. 

SITRIBI^lfRiHdlM^HR  ep.  of  FTTO. 

SinfbT  pres.  p.  atm.  (of  STR  2 cl.)  Sitting, 
seated ; lying.  STufllT:  1 c.  sin.  m.  STTTft- 
WPTPT  6 c.  pi.  m. 

snii'q^  pres.  atm.  of  1 cl.  Serve,  with  SIT 
Addict  one’s  self. 

STTOTT^  S.  m.  Taste,  flavour,  enjoyment,  sweets. 
STR  He  says,  SITjr:  They  say.  See  "SinGram. 
STTTTfT  p.  p.  of  Strike,  with  SIT . STHpR 
7 c.  pi.  n. 

i^sil  S.  f.  Wish,  will,  desire.  ^S3LT*^  2 c.  sin. 
^sarf^  pres.  par.  of  ^ 1 cl.  Wish. 
ind.  Hither,  this  way. 

^frr  ind.  Thus.  A particle  indicating  words 
spoken,  or  thoughts  entertained,  expressed 
in  the  sentence  immediately  preceding  it. 

ind.  Thus,  in  this  manner.  ^R»TrT 
Being  or  become  thus ; thus  circumstanced 
or  employed.  ^RTHTITR  2 c.  sin.f. 

TO1  or  2 c.  sin.  n.  This. 
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s.  m.  The  moon.  Sprfh  6 c.  sin. 

I ep.  of  3T . 

m.  Indra.  In  comp.  Chiefest. 

^TXT  5.  m.  Indra’s  bow,  the  rainbow. 
^r£<i)<5j  s.  m.  The  sapphire.  3 c.  pi. 

V*  ind.  As,  like,  as  it  were. 

p.  p.  (of  ^t)  Wished,  desired,  longed  for. 
^TTP^  2 c.  pi.  m. 

% 

pres.  p.  p.  (of  fFj)  Being  beheld. 
fWTTOT:  1 c.  pi.  m. 

Ijfanr  p.  p.  (of  W*T  in  desid.  form,)  Wished, 
desired. 

s.  m.  A lord.  8 c.  sin. 

f«R  s.  m.  A lord,  chief.  1 c .pi. 

3 

3^5  p.  p.  (of  3^)  Said,  spoken,  asserted. 
3 rhH  1 c.  sin.  n. 

d J4  ^fl  <+  adj.  Sorely  grieving.  — «KP^  2 c.  sin.f 
3lpFsnnj  ep.  of  33R  (Having  trees  like  out- 
stretched arms). 

3fhr  ind.  High,  tall,  lofty.  Great,  much. 
d'Po&c^  AT  s.  n.  A mushroom. 

ep.  of  . 

3«|3  adj.  Swollen. 

dniR  s.  m.  Height,  elevation.  Summit,  peak, 
ridge.  1 C.  sin.  335T*fc  3 c. pi. 

3fl|f*nT  p.  p.  (of  Breathe,  with  33) 

Heaving,  beating.  Blooming,  enlivened, 
gladdened.  Unfastened,  untied.  s.  n.  An 
undoing,  an  unfastening. 
vjTsgJfl  s.  m.  A sigh. 

d^lfR'd  p.p.  (of^sm  Breathe,  cans,  form  with 
3tT  ) Breathless,  out  of  breath,  Much,  ex- 
cessively. Loosened,  disjointed. 


353Tftp^  agt.  Full  of  sighs,  sighing.  TSTrftPTT 
3 c.  sin.  n. 

3 Tit  T«1  «fl  s.  f.  The  city  Oujein.  TSirPT^ITt 
6 c.  sin. 

3F1R.  s.m.  The  glomerous  fig-tree,  d dyCItUlH 

6 c.  pi. 

33  or  37^  prep.  Up.  OIF,  from,  out  of. 

313  adj.  Desirous,  eager,  longing,  wishing  for. 
d r=hii  1 c.  pi.  m. 

3r*l!<ddf'd  pres.  par.  of  ojrfj  10  cl.  with  TFT 
Inspire  with  tender  emotions.  d p+ftldd 
p.  p.  Distressed,  sorrowful,  regretting,  wish- 
ing, sorrowing  for.  3 c.  sin.  n. 

s.  f.  Desire,  regret,  a languishing  or 
pining  after  an  absent  object. 

d r=Mjd  l PhiTr  rR^H  ep.  of  ^3 . 

d r=h<!!«ri  -as  T-m  n ep.  of  Tf T. 

di^iwi  s.  m.  Shake,  tremor,  agitation.  3r+J-MM 
5 c.  sin. 

dFimtll  s.  n.  A furrowing,  a turning  up  with 
a plough. 

3r^xf  s.  m.  A throwing,  a tossing  up.  3r«|qT^ 
5 c.  sin. 

3r^TrT  p.  p.  (of  Dig,  with  33)  Dug  or 
scraped  up. 

33T.  pronom.  Northern.  33T3T  ind.  North- 
wards. 

d^R  adj.  High,  eminent,  exalted,  supreme, 
excellent.  Beautiful.  6 c.  pi.  m. 

ind.  p.  p.  (of  TT  Traverse,  with  33  ) 
Having  crossed. 

3r¥n*q  ind.  p.p.  (of  FT  Stand,  cans. form  with 
37l0  Having  made  to  arise,  having  roused. 

3fr33  p.  p.  (of  FT  with  3r^)  Arisen.  3fr3^ 

7 c.  sin.  m. 
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drUri  imp.  par.  of  xnr  1 cl.  Fall,  with  dd  Arise, 
ascend.  drMrifrT  pres. 
d"PT<5  s.  n.  A blue  lotus.  A water-lily. 
dWgSRB(  6 c.  pi. 

dFTSpnfa  pres.  par.  of  i?$T  1 cl.  See,  with  dd 
View,  behold,  foresee,  anticipate. 
dr^ltl  ind.  p.  p.  (of  Go,  cans,  form  with 
dd)  Having  caused  or  produced. 

Tptfte  s.  m.  A gush. 

ddTJf  s.  m.  The  haunch  or  part  above  the  hip, 
the  flank.  The  side  or  edge.  7 c.  sin. 

drHF  s.  m.  Discharge,  voidance.  ddFF^Td 
5 c.  sin. 

dTRdi  adj.  Anxious,  longing  for.  Zealously 
active  for  the  accomplishment  of  a gratifying 
object.  drH<*lfd  2 c.  pi.  n. 
drtldi  s.  m.  Excess,  overflow. 
ind.  Northern. 

dT^di  s.  n.  Water.  Tc.pl. 

adj.  Facing  the  north.  — <0”t  1 c.  sin.  m. 
adj.  North,  northern.  d<{)-<dlM  2 c.  sin.f. 
d^it  s. m.  Tidings,  intelligence.  "d^dT.  1 c.  sin. 
d<(d  s.  m.  Rise,  rising.  7 c.  sin. 

3 ^<4*1  s.  m.  Name  of  a king, 
drilrf*^  inf.  of  Sing,  with  dd . drilHcHH 
adj.  Wishing  to  sing. 

3siR  s.  m.  A vomiting,  or  ejecting  any  thing 
from  the  mouth.  Exhalation.  drfUR  2 c.  sin. 
ddlfCH  agt.  Ejecting  any  thing,  as  saliva ; 
breathing  out,  sending  forth  in  exhalations. 
ddTftfH:  3 c.  pi.  n. 

3s5l<a  p.p.  (of  Swallow,  with  dd)  Ejected, 
cast  forth.  Breathed  out,  exhaled.  ds/V^r. 
3 c.  pi.  m. 

p.  (of  XTf  Take,  with  dir)  Taken  up, 
turned  back,  upraised. 


ep.  of  dfddi: . 


s.  n.  Friction. 

d adj.  Unbridled,  excessive. 
2 c.  pi.  n. 


dPj(g  p.  p.  (of  f^T  with  dd)  Mentioned,  de- 
scribed. dfjTFTH  2 c.  sin.f. 
d^d  p.  p.  (of  Shake,  with  dd)  Shaken  off. 
Stirred  up,  stimulated. 

d^n  miTT;  ep.  of  (Shaken  off  their  sins). 

d?Id  p. p.  (of  FR  with  Tit)  Ready,  prepared. 
delriC  1 c.  pi.  m. 


dilM  s.  n.  A garden,  grove.  diSJMH^  2 c.  sin. 
dat»)  7 c.  sin. 

Ti'ft'JT  s.  n.  A darting  upwards. 

s.  m.  A son.  dHTTt  1 c.  pi. 
dlrR  5.  m.  Fear.  Anxiety,  distress,  uneasiness. 
d%F*fhT  fut.  p.  p.  (of  ^F  Enclose,  with  TFT  ) 
To  be  unbound.  d% g rftdT  1 c.  sin.f. 

adj.  Sleepless.  2 c.  sin.f. 

d^RTd  adj.  Looking  upwards.  1 c. 

sin.f.  dSRTsft'f*?:  3 c.  pl.f 
d»^M  S.  m.  A winking  or  twinkle  of  the  eyes. 
dF  prep.  By,  near. 

inf.  of  f Do,  with  dd  Aid. 
d'<4<+K  S.  m.  Aid,  assistance.  dM<+IR  1 c.  sin. 
dddd  p.  p.  (of  *TR  Go,  with  dd)  Gone  near, 
encountered,  met,  mingling.  Obtained. 
dtPTffi  1 c.  sin.  m.  dFRiTR  1 c.  sin.  n. 
dURR  s.  m.  Approach.  adj.  Born, 

or  springing  on  the  arrival.  dFRRdR 
1 c.  sin.  n. 

d<U|d  p.  p.  (of  Jpr  with  dd)  Embraced,  s.  n. 

An  embrace.  dFRdR  1 c.  sin. 
dtlf^ri  p.  p.  (of  fd  Gather,  with  dd)  Col- 
lected, assembled ; increased,  augmented, 
heaped.  ddfdlh  3 c.  pi.  n. 
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^trfarHf^R  ep.  of  ^TTRH. 

^Mpqn<«i:  ep.  of  (Augmented  in  feeling). 
ep.  of  jgg . 

•ggPiPlPgg  agt.  Desirous  of  going  near. 

ggfggfggR  6 c.  sin.  m. 
gMri<dg  ind.  Near  the  skirt, 
ggma  fut.  p.  p.  (of  gg  Go,  with  gg)  To  be 
effected,  done,  shewn,  or  proved. 

1 c.  sin.  m. 

TtfSTsT  s.  m.  Disaster,  calamity.  4 

2 c.  sin. 

gg^g/wA  p.  p.  (of  JTI  Measure,  with  gg)  Com- 
parable. ggggig  2 c.  sin.  f. 

ind.p.p.  of  g»T  Join,  with  gg  Take 
(as  meat  or  drink.) 
ggft.  ind.  Up,  upward,  above. 
gg<55  s.  m.  A rock,  a stone. 

S.  n.  A garden,  a grove. 

41  S.  m.  A complimentary  gift,  a present 
to  a superior. 

ggigi  adj.  Near,  close  to.  s.  n.  Side,  skirt, 
base.  7 c.  sin. 

ggigreijfcrgfogg  ep.  of  jgr^. 

4 MH)fI  pot.  atm.  of  1 cl.  See,  with  gg 
Leave,  abandon. 

gfff  s.  f.  Earth,  ground.  4 gft^  2 c.  sin. 
g^rr.  6 c.  sin. 

g^fil  s.f  A spark  of  fire,  a flame. 

4 ttohlRj ftl ep.  of  <*HlPc|:  (Singed 
by  its  flames  the  bushy  tails  of  the  Yaks). 
4pfP^-ri  p.p.  (of  Go,  with  gg)  Passed 
over  or  beyond,  advancing, 
gf^fipnscn  ep.  of  (HH  understood. 
gOR  adj.  Hot,  scorching,  scalding.  Sharp, 
acute.  gun*i  2 c.  sin.  m.  gniftr:  3 c. 
pl.f.  ggft:  3 c.pl.n. 


g 

gg  adj.  Less.  gg:  1 c.  sin.  m. 
gg  s.  m.  The  thigh.  gg:  1 c.  sin. 
gtn  ind.  Upwards;  onwards,  further, 
gfg  or  ggf  s.f.  A wave.  A current,  the  flow- 
ing of  water. 

s.  m.  A season. 

gjfg  s.  m.  A sage,  gjgtg  2 c.  pi. 

g 

gg  pronom.  One,  a,  a single.  Lone,  solitary. 
goR  1 c.  sin.  m.  ggg  2 c.  sin.  m.  or  1 c. 
sin.  n.  ggig  2 c.  sin.  f. 
ggggft  s.f.  A faithful  wife,  one  devoted  to  her 
husband.  2 c.  sin. 

gggi  agt.  Standing  together,  combined,  col- 
lected in  one  place.  gg?gH  1 c.  sin.  n. 
ggngni:  ind.  Solely,  only,  exclusively, 
gg^  pron.  This,  gg^  1 or  2 c.  sin.  n.  gcTCHig 
5 c.  sin.  n.  ggt  2 c.  du.  m.  g^  1 c. pi.  m. 
ggrg  2 c.  pi.  m. 

ggi  ind.p.p.  (of  \ Go,  with  gg)  Having  come 
or  obtained. 

ggg  2 c.  sin.  m.  of  ggg  This.  ggTH  2 c.  sin.f. 
gfg*.  3 c.  pi.  m.  or  n.  of  pron.  This, 
gg  ind.  Indeed,  verily,  truly.  Likewise,  also. 

Even,  very,  self-same, 
ggg  ind.  So,  in  like  manner,  thus, 
gg  7 c.  pi.  m.  or  n.  of  ^g  pron.  This. 
gtqfTT  2 fut.  par.  of  \ Go,  attain. 

* 

s.  m.  Indra’s  elephant. 

gtg  s.m.  Stream,  flow.  ^ftg:  1 c.  sin. 

WTS  s.  m.  The  lip,  especially  the  upper. 
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Njfj  rff-W  abs.  s.  n.  Perturbation.  ^rlrW'bflcT 
5 c.  sin. 

ofi:  1 c.  sin.  m.  of  f3R*T  Who  ? which  ? what  ? 

«R^»T  s.  m.  A kind  of  tree  (Pentaptera  Arjunaj. 

«Kfd  rt  ind.  Assuredly,  certainly.  Also  a par- 
ticle of  inquiry. 

cfiTTSf  s.  m.  A glance.  2 c.  pi. 

adj.  Hard,  stiff. 

oRtrf  s.  m.  A drop.  cRffc  3 c.  pi. 

efiftSToRT  s.f.  A droplet,  an  atom. 

«R?P  s.  m.  or  n.  The  neck,  the  throat. 
ep.  of  understood. 

ep.  of  (Having  its 

knot  of  twining  arms  loosened  from  off  (my) 
neck). 

ind.  Some,  several. 

oRfippr  ind.  How  many  ? So  many,  several. 

cRsrfWiT  ind.  Somehow  or  other,  by  some  means ; 
by  any  means. 

ind.  How  ? in  what  manner  ? 

eh'tfflfa  ind.  Somehow  or  other,  with  difficulty ; 
referring,  in  verse  3,  to  . 

WTf^  pres.  p.  par.  o/7  ^rqr  10  cl.  Say,  tell,  de- 
clare, explain,  describe,  ofi'sprfn  6 c.  sin.  m. 
cR’srftnm  inf. 

cfi^TT  s.f.  Talk,  discourse,  conversation. 

Chfxfd  p.  p.  (of  Mentioned,  told,  spoken  of, 
declared,  confessed.  7 c.  sin.  m. 

wfWnr  2 c.  sin.  f.  cfiftnm  1 c.  sin.  n. 

s.  m.  A plant,  commonly  Kadamba 
(Nauclea  Kadamba).  oR^%:  3 c.  pi.  ‘The 
‘ Kadamba  flower,  when  full  blown,  is  in- 
‘ vested  with  projecting  antherae,  like  the  erect 


bristles  of  the  hedgehog.  Delight,  accord- 
ing to  the  Hindus,  gives  a bristling  eleva- 
‘ tion  to  the  down  of  the  body.5  Allusion 
is  made  to  this  in  verse  27. 
cticjcsl  s.f.  The  plantain-tree. 
s.  n.  Gold. 

ep.  o/tcK. 

ep.  of  ^TfVran  (Bright  as  a 
streak  of  gold  on  a touchstone). 

ep.  of  ofiirfl1 . 

s.  m.  n.  A cavern.  =fi^UT  7 c.pl. 
s.  f.  The  banana-tree.  oR^c^lf  2 c.  pi. 
ofi^n  s.f.  A daughter.  eR'^TH  2 c.  sin. 

=Rtn<?  s.  m.  n.  A scull. 

adj.  Brown,  russet.  cRpR^fR  2 c.  sin.  m. 
s.  m.  A cheek. 

s.  n.  A lotus.  oOT^rfrf  2 c.  pi. 

s.  n.  A lotus  face,  i.e.  a lovely  face. 
33=tT  s.  m.  Flash,  glare  (of  lightning). 

«CT.  s.  m.  The  hand.  A ray  of  light,  a beam  of 
the  sun  or  moon.  «fiUH  3 c.  sin.  ofibr  7 c.pl. 
s.  f.  Hail. 

s.  n.  An  organ  of  sense.  The  body. 
■SRUrr:  3 c.  pi.  7 c.  pi. 

^RT^^r  agt.  Ray-obstructing.  ^Rt^rni  7 c. 
sin.  rn.  n. 

s-  m-  A finger-nail, 
ofifi?^  s.  m.  An  elephant. 

<=htj«l  s.f.  Tenderness,  pity,  compassion. 

ep.  of  ^UfRTrRT  (Disposed  to  pity), 
sfi^frr  pres.  par.  of  ^ 8 cl.  Make, 
ofirrf  s.  m.  The  ear.  ^itrf  7 c.  sin. 
inf.  of  f Make. 

^ *.  m.  A low  or  soft  sound,  as  humming, 
buzzing,  &c. 
s.  n.  A wife. 
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ojj^T  s.  m.  A young  elephant. 

s.f.  A sixteenth  of  the  moon’s  diameter, 
a digit. 

ep.  of  TPpT. 

oj^i  s.  m.  One  of  the  trees  of  Swarga. 
cfiijqrif  pres.  atm.  of  egif  1 cl.  Be  fitted  or 
qualified. 

^TrT  p.  p.  (of  *gq)  Made,  prepared, 
rtivjra  ep.  of  . 

off^TTW  adj.  Happy,  virtuous.  <=h^iP<U  8 c. 
sin.f. 

ofiftsnr  1 c • w.  of  fchfWd  Some.  A certain. 

cRtTR  adj.  Fragrant. 

6 c.  sin.  m.  of  What? 

^qi%5T  7 c.  sin.f.  of  fchPy rix  Some. 
cRT|ffrT  pres.  par.  of  1 cl.  Long  for. 

adj.  Golden,  of  gold.  efiT^Rt  1 c.  sin.f 
s.f.  A woman’s  zone  or  girdle, 
cfil ITT.  adj.  Confused,  disturbed,  disordered. 
3 c.  sin.  n. 

«hT(HH  s.  n.  Perplexity,  anxiety,  despondency. 

oFTfRi^H  2 c.  sin. 

<+Md  5.  n.  A forest,  a grove. 

cRIPT  p.  p.  (of  3<h)  Beautifiil,  elegant.  cRPJT: 

1 c.  sin.  m.  s.  m.  A husband. 

chi'll  I s.f.  A wife,  a mistress;  any  beloved  or 
lovely  woman.  cfiFiPTT  3 c.  sin. 
cW'TuPm^MtjTTtT  op.  of  ^TUR. 
cRTfa  s.f.  Beauty,  splendour,  lustre.  oFlf'iTH 

2 c.  sin.  csr^:  6 c.  sin. 

chlfulHR  adj.  Splendid.  cfirf'tWIT  1 c.  sin.  n. 
eRPT  s.  m.  Passion,  desire.  cRPffiT  5 c.  sin. 
Willingly. 

cRPRTftTT  agt.  Going,  or  who  goes  where  he 
pleases.  oRPRiftr^  8 c.  sin.  m. 
ofiTRfq  2 c.  sin.f.  of  fcRHfq  Some,  a certain. 


adj.  Assuming  any  form  at  pleasure. 

2 c.  sin.  m. 

cRTfiT'T  s.  m.  A lover,  an  uxorious  husband. 
An  impassioned,  fond,  or  wanton  fellow. 
cRpft  1 c.  sin.  m. 

chi  fit'll  s.f.  A loving  or  affectionate  woman. 
<*lf*Hl  1 c.  sin.  ohlfi|'f)'||^  6 c.  pi. 

cRPTcRp^  s.  n.  Desire.  cRTRchri^l  6 c.  sin. 

VJ  O 

chlbUI  s.  n.  Cause,  reason. 

■5BPR  s.  n.  Leanness.  cRT^pp  2 c.  sin. 

cRT^j  s.  m.  Time,  season.  oRT%  7 c.  sin. 

oRT^  From  time  to  time  (annually,  at 
the  rainy  season). 

s.  m.  Servant  of  Kali,  a proper  name. 

<=M<=H  s.  n.  A poem. 

fsfenr  ind.  Hey ! What ! 

pron.  indef.  Something,  somewhat,  a 
little. 

f=RrR  s.  m.  A rogue,  used  here  as  a term  of 
endearment.  fsRrR  8 c.  sin. 

fcffsd  s.f.  A female  Kinnara  or  chorister  of 
Swarga.  fchyOfa:  3 c.  pi. 

fcRRfq  pron.  indef.  Somewhat,  a little. 

ind.  How  much  more  ? how  therefore  ? 

\J  \ 

ind.  Verily,  assuredly.  Probably,  pos- 
sibly, haply. 

fah^loJil  s.  m.  n.  A young  shoot.  A sprout  or 
bud  (to  which  the  lip  of  a mistress  is  com- 
pared). fch^lcjSM^  7 c.pl. 

s.  m.  A bambu  whistling  or  rattling  in 
the  wind.  Any  hollow  bambu,  reed,  or 
cane.  1 c.pl. 

cftfl  s.f  Fame,  renown,  glory.  cRtf%H  2 c.  sin. 
s-  m.  A bower,  an  arbour.  it  7 c.  sin. 
s.  m.  Name  of  a certain  medicinal  plant. 

1^  * m.  n.  A sort  of  jasmine. 
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s.f.  A woman  whose  teeth  are 
like  the  jasmine.  8 c.  sin. 

cjifilri  p.  p.  (of  Incensed,  angry,  offended, 
jealous.  |ifxrfrn^  2 c.  sin.f. 

n.  The  white  esculent  water-lily. 
m.  The  crimson  amaranth. 

1 c.  sin.  n.  ‘ Names  of  plants  generally 
‘ become  neuter,  to  signify  the  produce  of  the 
‘ plant ; viz.  its  blossoms  and  fruits : some 
‘add  the  root,  and  even  the  leaf’  Cole- 
brooke’s  Translation  of  Amara  Kosha. 

ep.  of  . 

imp.  atm.  of  Y 8 cl.  Make. 

^rilTT  pres.  p.  par.  of  ^ 8 cl.  Do,  make,  per- 
form. 1 c.  sin.  m. 

pot.  atm.  of  Y 8 cl.  Make. 
n.  A herd,  a flock  of  animals  of  the 
same  species,  a bevy.  3 c.  pi. 

s.  m.  n.  A thunderbolt. 

n.  Any  water-lily.  The  blue  lotus. 
m.  Sacrificial  grass. 
s.  n.  Well-being,  welfare,  happiness. 
JPj  2 c.  sin.  3 c.  pi.  adj. 

Happy,  well.  Clever.  Eloquent.  Expert, 
skilful. 

cj^rfc^  adj.  Happy,  well.  2 c.  sin.  m. 

s.  n.  A flower.  3 c.  pi. 

s.  n.  Safflower  (Carthamus  tinctorius). 
Ijflfir  s.  n.  The  cry  of  a bird,  cooing.  IjftTfPT 

2 c.  sin. 

s.  m.  The  peak  of  a mountain. 

5 c.  sin. 

Y?T  p.  p.  (of  Made,  rendered.  2 c. 

sin.f.  1 c.  sin.  n. 

Y?T3R  adj.  Artificial,  factitious.  Adopted. 
YfTWfnr:  ep-  of  iw.: . 


Y?THr  s.  m.  Destiny,  i.  e.  the  inevitable  result 
of  actions  done  in  a past  existence.  <jril*dt 
1 c.  sin. 

YW  p.  p-  (of  Y»0  Cut,  divided. 

Y%  s.f.  A hide,  a skin. 

YW  s.  n.  An  act.  1 c.  sin. 

frtn  s.f.  Act,  action,  doing. 

Y^T  ind.p.p.  (of  y)  Having  made,  done,  per- 
formed, fulfilled,  or  accomplished. 
cfcMty  adj.  Poor,  indigent,  deficient. 

1 c.  pi.  m. 

s.f.  Husbandry,  agriculture,  cultivation 
of  the!  soil. 

Y^!T  adj.  Black. 

YWRTK  s.  m.  The  black  antelope. 
pTR  p.  p.  (of  pit})  Formed,  fashioned,  cut  into 
shapes. 

ep.  of  3^:  or  1^:. 

1 c.  pi.  m.  (of  Who? 

ijiW  s.f.  The  cry  of  the  peacock.  if^RT:  2 c.  pi. 
ifirTofi  s.  m.  A fragrant  plant  (Pandanus  odora- 
tissimus).  3 c.  pi. 

3fin=tum*it:7n:  ep.  of  rt+^i . 

s.  m.  The  hair.  2 c.  pi. 

s.  m.  Name  of  a tree  bearing  a white 
strong-smelling  flower.  The  filament  of  any 
vegetable.  Pnpit  1 c.  sin.  3 c.  pi. 

s.  m.  A name  of  Vishnu  or  Krishna. 
s.  m.  The  mountain  Kailasa.  Ifj^rfTTfT 
5 c.  sin.  6 c.  sin. 

cfiteu  s.  m.  n.  The  hollow  of  a tree. 

O 

7 c.  pi. 

adj.  Soft,  delicate.  2 c.  sin.  n. 

adj.  Learned,  wise, 
s.  n.  Curiosity.  An  eager  glance. 
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adj.  Related  to,  or  named  after  Kuru,  the 
common  ancestor  of  the  sons  of  Pandu  and 
Dhritarasht'ra.  2 c.  sin.  n. 

s.  n.  Evil  report,  detraction.  =hl  c$l  I tf 
5 c.  sin. 

jfi*T  s.  m.  Order,  method,  progress,  course. 
HiRXT  3 c.  sin. 

faiHT  s.f.  A doing,  performance. 
s.f.  Play,  sport,  pastime. 

HX.  adj.  Cruel,  pitiless,  unrelenting. 

HiPf  s.  m.  Anger. 

ski  =57"^  s.  n.  Krauncha  pass,  name  of  a place. 

2 c.  sin. 

^n^fT  p.  p.  (of  sRr)  Fatigued,  wearied,  aching. 
Faded,  drooping.  ffRPT  2 c.  sin.  in. 
ep.  of 

fgn?  p.  p.  (of  f^R^f)  Distressed,  pained,  hurt. 
Chafed,  fretted.  Impaired,  obscured,  be- 
dimmed. 

op.  of  . 

agt.  Paining,  scorching,  withering, 
blasting.  3 c.  sin.  m. 

Hi  ind.  Where  ? The  repetition  of  this  ad- 
verb in  verse  5 is  to  denote  difference,  dis- 
tance, disparity.  The  first  may  be  rendered 
by  Is  not?  and  the  second , by  How  then? 
ind.  Anywhere. 

P-  (of  ipr)  Sounded  ; jingling,  rattling. 

T5RTT  s.  m.  A moment.  A measure  of  time 
equal  to  four  minutes.  KJtflR  used  ad- 
verbially, For  a moment,  as  a moment. 

T!f?  s.  in.  A man  of  the  second,  or  military  or 
regal  class. 

■spprfw  pres.  par.  of  % caus.form,  Destroy, 
kill. 

•^TTT  s.f.  Night.  BfllH  7 c.  pi. 


adj.  Able,  adequate. 

"Spi  s.  m.  Loss,  waste,  destruction. 

TJffaiT  adj.  Wasted,  consumed. 

BlftR  adj.  Frail,  subject  to  decay.  TltfiPT 
7 c.  pi.  n. 

■gfPT  p.  p.  irreg.  (of  %)  Wasted,  emaciated. 
Slender.  XTRT  1 c.  sin.f.  2 c.  sin.f. 

fapfifri'  pres.  par.  of  fgf  3 cl.  Wound. 

fHf3  p.  p.  (of  f^Tf)  Scattered,  driven  about. 

■sfhfl  p.p.  (of  Ttfl)  Wasted,  diminished,  shrunk, 
exhausted.  Kjltu:  1 c.  sin.  in. 

s.  n.  Milk.  1 c.  sin. 

vnj  adj.  Little,  small.  Mean,  low.  T5T«j:  1 c. 
sin.  m. 

■3^  s.  n.  A field.  1 c.  sin. 

s.  in.  A throwing  ; a delaying,  loitering, 
or  passing  away  (of  time).  A clump  of 
flowers.  2 c.  sin. 

TJfHrK  compar.  (of  Happy,  well)  Happier, 
better.  ViTTnUT  1 c.  sin.  n. 
s.  in.  Agitation,  shaking,  tossing  about. 

XT 

7X  s.  n.  Heaven,  sky.  TXR  2 c.  sin.  % 7 c.  sin. 
s.  m.  A bird.  XTRT:  1 c.  pi. 
p.  p.  (of  XT^l)  Set,  inlaid. 
s.  n.  Part,  portion.  1 c.  sin. 

wfipTTT  s.f  A woman  whose  husband  or  lover 
has  been  guilty  of  infidelity.  TXfttdriMTH 
6 c.  pi. 

TS^rtrT  s.  m.  A fire-fly  (from  7?  Sky,  and  ^ftiT 
Illuminating). 

TXcX  ind.  Indeed,  certainly,  surely.  An  ex- 
pletive. 

p.  p.  (of  Wearied,  distressed,  ex- 

hausted. fxxr.  1 c.  sin.  in. 
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ep.  of  >RT^. 

8.  m.  Weariness,  exhaustion ; sorrow,  af- 
fliction, distress.  2 c.  sin.  J^TTT  5 c.  sin. 


JT 


JUTfl  s.  n.  ( also  written  RRtll)  Sky. 

TTTRxirnr:  ep.  of  ^ understood. 

TT^T  s.f.  The  Ganges. 

R$'IRIJK  s.  m.  Ganga  sagar  (name  of  a place). 
pres.  p.  par.  of  tr  1 cl.  Go,  pass. 
J i -oa  r+i  7 c.  pi.  m.  6 c.  pl.f. 

Jrarfw  pres.  JRk:  pot. 

7HT  s.  m.  An  elephant.  JTSR  1 c.  sin.  J|fl+q 
6 c.  sin. 


JRt  s.  m.  A troop  of  inferior  deities,  consi- 
dered as  Siva’s  attendants,  and  under  the 
especial  superintendence  of  Ganesa.  TThh 


3 c.  pi. 

jUUHI  s.f.  Counting,  numbering,  enumeration. 

JRRJIT  3 c.  sin. 

JR3  s.  m.  A cheek,  especially  the  whole  side 
of  the  face,  including  the  temple. 

irMtfMIH  ep.  of 


RTjTRTR. 

JR  p.  p.  (of  Jr)  Gone,  resorted,  repaired ; 
turned.  JR:  1 c.  sin.  m.  JR*T  2 c.  sin. 

m.  n.  7 c.  sin.  m.  JRRPT  6 c.  pi.  m. 

JTfff  s.  f.  A going,  motion,  march,  progress. 
Course  of  events.  Refuge,  asylum.  jrfWJ 
1 c.  sin.  tru  3 c.  sin. 

JTi^T  ind.  p.p.  of  i R Go. 

JRRT  fut.  p.  p.  (of  Jr)  To  be  gone  to. 
JRRIT  1 c.  sin.  f.  JRTTftr  1 fut.  par. 


JRR  inf. 

JTR  s.  rn.  Smell,  odour,  perfume.  JRR  2 c. 
sin.  JT^:  3 c.  pi. 


JRRrft  s.f.  Name  of  a river.  JRRTtTH  6 c.  sin. 

rif^T^adj.  Fragrant,  scented.  Jlfarfa:  3 c.pl.m. 

JR*.  (after  rt)  3 pret.  par.  of  JR  Go. 

JRR  s.  n.  A going  in  general,  moving,  walk- 
ing; departure. 

JRR  imp.  of  JR  Go,  causal  form. 

JTfjR  p.  p.  (of  JR  caus.  form ) Made  to  go, 
sent,  dismissed. 

ep.  of  trt:  . 

JRflL  adj.  Deep ; bass  (as  sound). 

JRfhj  s.  f.  Name  of  a river.  JTrVi-MC  6 c.  sin. 

JTTR  fut.  p.  p.  (of  JR)  To  be  gone  to.  JTTtR^ 
2 c.  sin.  n. 

J|f-njri  s.  n.  The  muttering  of  clouds,  or  rolling 
of  distant  thunder.  JTfWrUT  2 c.  sin. 
JTfjft:  3 c.  pi.  Rpj^ri'MT^  6 c.  pi. 

TT*T  s.  m.  A foetus,  an  embryo. 


ep.  of  RRRR . 


TTf^R  p.  p.  (of  JR?)  Fallen,  dropped,  moulted. 
J ( PcA  rl  2 c.  sin.  n. 

JRT3J  s.  m.  An  air-hole,  loop-hole,  a round 
window,  a bull’s  eye.  JRTs|  loc.  sin. 

JTR  adj.  Much,  very,  excessive.  Heavy,  op- 
pressive. Firm,  close. 

JTR?fa  s.  m.  n.  Gandiva,  the  bow  of  Arjuna. 
JrUSiNRRR  s.  m.  Armed  with  Gandiva,  i.  e. 


Arjuna.  JTNJ^NVRI  1 c.  sin. 


JTTR  s.  n.  The  body.  JTRJT  2 c.  sin. 

JTRRPT  pres.  p.  atm.  of  JTR  1 cl.  Overspread, 
envelope.  JTT7RTR:  1 c.  sin.  m. 
fjTft  s.  m.  A mountain.  fjrftJT  2 c.  sin. 
jffRTl  pres.  pass,  of  JT  Sing. 

JRf  s.  m.  A string.  JRR  2 c.  sin. 

JRRrT  adj.  Amiable,  virtuous.  JRRfrT  8 c.  sin.f. 
RftiR  p.  p.  of  JTJTj-  Multiplied  (arithmetically), 
increased,  grown.  JTftnR  2 c.  sin.  m. 
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jpj  adj.  Heavy,  grievous,  irksome,  tedious. 
Oppressed ; charged.  Deep.  JT^JT  3 c. 
sin.  m.  3 c.  pi.  n.  7 c.  pi.  m. 

s.  m.  Any  venerable  personage,  a sire,  lord. 
TO:  6 c.  sin. 

compar.  ( of^T ^ Heavy)  Heavier,  sorer. 
ep.  of 

s.  m.  A kind  of  demigod  attendant  upon 
Kuvera  the  deity  of  wealth,  and  guardian  of 
his  treasures.  Jp?r®R:  1 c.  sin. 

JT?  s.  n.  A house,  mansion.  3 c.  sin. 

s.  m.  A kind  of  crane.  A sparrow. 
A crow.  6 c.  pi. 

Jfat  fut.  p.  p.  of  ft  Sing.  s.  n.  A song,  jftw 
2 c.  sin. 

s.f  A wife.  6 c.  sin. 

*T \ s.f.  The  earth.  JTPT  2 c.  sin. 

J \ 

3TR  S.  n.  Family,  race,  lineage, 
xifaf  s.  m.  A herdsman,  a cowherd. 

ep.  of  U u-n:  (Dressed  as  a herdsman). 
iffL  adj.  White,  hoary.  Whitish,  pale  yellow. 

*fk:  1 c.  sin.  m.  lfh?T  2 c.  sin.  m.  ifftFT 
6 c.  sin.  m. 

s.  n.  Weight,  heaviness.  iffTTHT  4 c.  sin. 
xftft  s.  f.  The  goddess  Gauri,  wife  of  Siva. 
xj'Ptlrf  p.p.  {ofW'xf  Strung.  — ^ 2 c.  sin.  m.  n. 
s.  m.  A knot. 

•Mt-tll  s.  n.  A taking,  laying  hold  of,  seizing, 
seizure. 

XTR  s.  m.  A village,  hamlet,  an  inhabited  and 
unfortified  place  in  the  midst  of  fields  and 
meadow  land,  where  men  of  the  servile  class 
mostly  reside,  and  where  agriculture  thrives. 
In  comp.  A multitude. 

XTTfR  s.  f.  Langour,  languidness.  jy  f«i+^ 

2 c.  sin. 


xrftEoRT  s.f  A bell. 

TR  s.  m.  A cloud.  TR  8 c.  sin. 
xrwr  s.  m.  Heat.  The  hot  season. 

THiT  s.  m.  A bruise,  blow,  stroke. 
tfR  s.  m.  Sound,  noise.  Vl'tR  2 c.  sin. 

^ ind.  And,  also.  Both.  An  expletive. 

M Pohri  p.  p.  (of  ^=fi)  Frightened,  startled.  Ti- 
mid, timorous,  fearful.  ^fofirh  3 c.  pi.  n. 
-tr<* *ri^n+H^  n.  used  adverbially , With 
great  alarm. 
s.  n.  A wheel. 

■R  rM  I «ti)  S.  f.  The  ruddy  goose,  commonly 
called,  in  India,  the  Brahmany  duck  or  goose. 

2 c.  sin. 

2 pret.  par.  of  Make,  2 pret.  atm. 
s.  n.  The  eye.  2 c.  sin. 

pres.  p.  par.  of  1 cl.  Dangle. 
adj.  Tremulous,  rolling.  Beautiful,  lovely. 
adj.  Fierce,  violent. 

'■atliJT  s.  f.  A name  of  the  goddess  Durga,  ap- 
plied especially  to  her  incarnation  for  the 
purpose  of  destroying  Maheshasur.  This 
exploit  forms  the  subject  of  a section  of  the 
Markahdeya  Purana,  and  is  particularly 
celebrated  in  Bengal  at  the  Durga-puja,  or 
festival  held  in  honour  of  the  goddess  to- 
wards the  close  of  the  year  (Oct.- -Nov.). 
^ s.f  A passionate  woman.  A vixen,  a 
term  of  endearment.  8 c.  sin. 

s.  m.  Chanda’s  lord,  i.  e.  Siva. 
num.  Four.  1 c.  pi.  m. 

2 c.  pi.  m.  WR  6 c.  pi.  f. 
s.  m.  n.  Sandal. 
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M'tJ'cM'H  s.  m.  A fabulous  gem,  the  moonstone, 
supposed  to  be  formed  of  the  congelation  of 
the  rays  of  the  moon ; a kind  of  crystal  may 
perhaps  be  meant.  1 c.  pi. 

s.  m.  A lunar  ray.  3 c.  pi. 

s.f  Moonlight,  a moonbeam, 

7 c.  pi. 

■RRUf  s.  f.  A kind  of  deer,  or  rather  the  Bos 
grunniens,  erroneously  classed  by  the  Hindu 
writers  amongst  the  deer. 

^Lsf-  A host.  6 c.  pi. 

^T?rr  s.  n.  A foot. 

^5  adj.  Trembling,  tremulous,  wavy,  undulary. 
ep.  of  wsjrfat  or 

s.  n.  Pulsation,  a tremulous  motion. 

2 c.  sin. 
ep.  of  tnr: . 

s.  m.  Pleasing  or  grateful  discourse,  flattery. 

^ I <i  4IC  adj.  Complying  with  a request,  humour- 
ing, complaisant.  1 c.  sin.  m. 

^TrTEfi  s.  m.  A kind  of  cuckoo.  ^Tri  «K  1 c.  sin. 

■ — oft:  l c.pl.  — crt^  2 c.pl.  — 4 c.pl. 
s.  m.  A bow. 

-41*k  s.  n.  A chowrie,  the  tail  of  the  Bos  grun- 
niens, used  to  whisk  off  flies,  also  an  emblem 
or  insignia  of  princely  rank.  3 c.pl. 

adj.  Pretty,  elegant,  beautiful.  -qujtni 
3 c.  sin.  m.  n. 

s.  m.  The  blue  jay.  ^TRT:  1 C.  pi. 
s.  m.  Name  of  a mountain.  «K7J  1 c. 

C\  C\ 

"pRl.  adj.  Long.  f^T*T  n.  A while,  a long  time. 

^TT  s.f.  A lock  of  hair  on  the  crown  of  the 
head,  a crest,  a top -knot. 

s.  m.  n.  Aromatic  powder,  pounded  san- 
dal, &c. 

^7T  ind.  If. 


adj.  Living,  animated. 

S.  n.  Mind,  heart,  soul,  feelings. 

1 c.  sin.  WRT  3 c.  sin.  -^rHU  6 c.  sin. 

7 c.  sin. 

m.  A sacred  tree,  a religious  fig-tree, 
&c.,  growing  in  a village  or  near  it,  and  held 
in  veneration  by  the  villagers. 
s.  in.  A thief,  robber,  pilferer,  7 c.  sin. 
WrT  p.  p.  (of  Dropped,  slipped,  slidden. 

s.  n.  Plea,  pretext.  '^.41 H I 3 c.  sin. 
"5^  p.  p.  (of  Covered,  clad.  gp^T  1 c.  sin.f. 
wttmfr:  ep.  of 

s.f.  Beauty,  brilliancy,  hue, 

pres.  p.  par.  of  ^ 10  cl.  Veil,  cover, 
conceal.  2 c.  sin.f. 

■gfRlT  s.f.  Shade,  shadow.  Beauty,  splendour, 
lustre,  light,  brilliancy,  brilliant  hue.  Tint. 
A straight  or  continuous  line.  'gTR^tT  3 c. 
sin.  As  the  last  member  of  a compound 
it  takes  a short  vowel,  as,  See 

Wilson's  grammar,  page  348. 
tikWIrnW  s.  m.  A reflected  image,  a shadow. 
■grnrrwT  l c.  sin. 

’grPnfW^  adj.  Divided  in  radiance,  reflecting 
light  from  various  surfaces. 
p.  p.  (of  fgpc*)  Cut,  snapped,  broken. 
s.  m.  A cutting,  segment,  slice  ; a part, 
portion.  Any  distinguishing  mark  (as  a 
streak,  &c.)  by  which  the  face  or  person  is 
decorated.  3 c.  pi. 

STJTfT  s.  n.  The  world. 

*ni*T  s.  n.  The  hip  and  loins. 
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»PT  s.  m.  A man,  person  ; people,  kindred.  aT«T; 
1 c.  sin.  Sppr  2 c.  sin.  7 c.  sin. 

+ s.  m.  Name  of  a king,  sovereign  of 
Mithila,  and  father  of  Sita. 


s.  m.  Any  inhabited  country.  TfVfq^ 
2 c.  sin. 

p.  p.  (of  cans,  form ) Produced, 
occasioned  by.  ^f^rTR  acc.  sin.  f. 
MOirt*.  3 c.  pi.  n. 

s.  n.  Birth,  origin,  production. 

■SHf  s-  m.  The  rose-apple. 

ST^^TTfrrfiTWT  ep.  of 

imp.  par.  of  \ cl.  Conquer. 

1TWL  adj.  Spht,  broken,  divided  into  an  infini- 
tude of  parts.  1 c.  pi.  m. 

s.  n.  Water.  2 c.  sin. 

*1(5^  s.  m.  A cloud.  8 c.  sin. 

adj.  Bright  as  a cloud.  5( 

2 c.  sin.  n. 

STcjrtR  s.  m.  A cloud.  'ST^TtR  8 c.  sin. 

'SJ  c4H  ^ agt.  Water-shedding.  A cloud. 

1 c.  pi. 

agt.  Discharging  drops  of  water. 

6 c.  sin.  m. 

»R7  s.f.  The  China  rose. 

s.  m.  Name  of  a king  or  saint,  son  of 
Kuru.  6 c- 

WTiT  p.  p.  (of  W*t)  Born,  produced,  sprung, 
grown,  become,  growing.  WTrU  1 c.  sin.  m. 

2 c.  sin.  m.  SIMTH  2 c.  sin.  f. 
wnrrffr  2 c.  pi.  n. 

Wnrf^>JRT:  ep.  of  f^TT:  (Precipitate). 

*TTJTTfa  pres.  par.  of  slT  9 cl.  Know.  Wpffan: 
pot.  pres.  atm. 

WRT  s.f.  A wife.  't|RT^  2 c.  sin. 


WTc?  s.  n.  A lattice,  casement,  window,  eyelet, 
loophole.  Net-work.  A multitude.  WH?: 
ins.  pi. 

s.  n.  A bud,  germ,  unblown  flower. 
STIc^ifV,  2 c.  pi.  VTT^%:  3 c.  pi. 
vftR'ff  s.  m.  A cloud.  3 c.  sin. 

jfN'rT  pres.  p.  par.  of  wfa  1 cl.  Come  to  life, 
revive. 

sftf^nr  s.  n.  Life,  existence.  2 c.  sin. 

aUT  agt.  in  comp.  Serving,  sharing ; possessing, 
vrqm  6 c.  pi. 

sfirf  p ■ p.  (of  $rr)  Known,  experienced. 

sURTOT^:  ep.  of  «s; 

sTfWI^  2d  fut.  atm.  of  sTT  Know. 

3*1 1 s.f.  A bowstring. 

WU"ttQ5l3Hc$r<t  ep.  of  (Studded  with  rows 
of  stars.) 

WtfrP^R  1 rfl Hr  ep.  of  Wolf'd. 

WffFTR  s.  n.  A star.  Fire,  light. 

rf 

H?  s.  m.  n.  Shore,  bank,  edge,  margin,  height, 
towering  eminence, 
rt  Ps  rt^  S.  f Lightning. 

s.  m.  Grain  after  threshing  and  win- 
nowing, especially  rice.  rR|c<5T:  1 c.  pi. 
ind.  Therefore. 

WFIt.  adj.  Diligent,  closely  attentive. 

2 c.  sin.f. 

7R  ind.  There. 

ind.  Thus.  So,  in  this  manner,  so  much, 
likewise,  in  the  same  manner. 
lUqF  ind.  So,  even  so,  in  the  same  manner. 

pron.  He,  she,  it,  that. 

Fc^J  ind.  After  that,  afterwards. 

FFF  5.  m.  A son.  f^r:  1 c.  sin.  FFFF  2 c.  sin. 
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7T?PTT  s.f.  A daughter. 
tT*T  s.f.  The  body.  TTp  2 c.  sin.  adj. 
Narrow,  thin,  slender,  emaciated. 

2 c.  sin.  m.  pST  3 c.  sin.  n. 
rfg'riT  s.f.  Tenuity,  thinness,  extenuation,  little- 
ness, diminutiveness.  2 c.  sin. 

s.  m.  A thread. 

ep.  of  . 

in#  s.f.  The  wire  or  string  of  a lute.  fP#t 

2 c.  pi. 

m#  s.f.  A thin,  slender,  delicate  woman. 
iT?T  p.  p.  (of  HX r)  Inflamed,  scorched  by  pain 
or  sorrow.  Wp  2 c.  sin.  n.  3 c. 

sin.  n. 

rTP  2 c.  sin.  m.  (f  rf<T . p iHT  This  and  that, 
all  that,  whatever. 

-rflTR  s.  n.  Darkness,  gloom.  TPTtfW:  3 c.  pi. 
tH\  s.  m.  A tree.  1 c.  pi.  ^ c"  P^‘ 

ri'^Tfir  pres.  par.  of  iris  10  cl.  Suspect,  infer, 
suppose,  conclude.  Bethink  one’s  self,  have 
a mind.  pot. 

mi  6 c.  sin.  of  pTcf  Thou. 
dWiT  5 c.  sin.  n.  of  p.  Therefore, 

7 c.  sin.  m.  n.  For  the  doubling  of  the 
see  Grammar.  if#  4 c.  sin.  m.  rW  6 c. 
sin.  m.  iT^n:  6 c.  sin.f. 
m:  2 c.pl.f  of  p.  WT^  2 C.pl.  m.  HT^ 
Wp  These  and  those,  many.  tTW:  5 cl. 
pl.f.  TTp  2 c.  sin.f. 

TTRJ  s.  m.  A beating  of  time  by  clapping  the 
hands  together.  WT#:  3 c.  pi. 
rfi^ri  ind.  So  soon.  Forthwith.  Meanwhile, 
in  the  first  place. 
irraPT  6 c.pl.f.  offi^. 

fiTH  adj.  Fragrant,  spicy,  aromatic.  fTT%: 

3 c.  pi.  m. 


fduj*J  adj.  Moving  awry,  meandering.  Curved, 
firnhfi  2 c.  sin.  n. 

m.  A plant  bearing  an  oily  seed,  sesamum. 
rfas  . n.  Shore,  bank,  margin,  brink.  7 c.  sin. 


p.  p.  (of  w)  Traversed,  passed,  gone, 
tft:  1 c.  sin.  m. 

rflYf  s.  n.  A holy  place  of  pilgrimage.  #tp 
2 c.  sin. 

p adj.  Lofty.  p*T  2 c.  sin.  m.  3 

c.  sin.  n.  *WP  2 c.pl.  m. 

m.  A loud  and  confused  noise,  a clatter. 
inf.  of  pr  10  cl.  Weigh,  outweigh, 
counterpoise,  equal,  compete,  vie. 

p5T  S.f.  Resemblance,  likeness.  2 c.  sin. 

rTRTL  s.  m.  Frost.  Ice  or  snow,  rUlft:  3 c.  pi. 

profs  5.  m.  The  Himalaya  mountain. 

pm  ind.  Quick,  swift,  quickly. 

mU  n.  Grass. 

6 

fTPT  s.  f.  Thirst. 

^ 6 c.  sin.  of  pp  and  1 c.  pi.  m.  of  p. 

hsp  s.  n.  Splendour  ; radiance,  glory,  bril- 
hancy.  Male  energy.  rT*T!  1 or  2 c.  sin. 
3 c.  sin.  n.  of  p.  Therefore.  R"qp  6 c. 
pi.  m.  %:  3 c.  pi.  m.  t:  W:  With  these 
or  those,  with  several  or  many. 

ifro  s.  n.  Water,  ifftp  2 c.  sin.  rft^  7 c.  sin. 

iffaS  s-  m-  A-  cloud. 

iflfllrHRWHrtHtdC  1 c.  sin.  m.  Noisy  with  rain 
and  thunder. 

ifftST  s.  m.  n.  The  ornamented  arch  of  a door 
or  gateway.  rTTOflS  3 c.  sin. 

HURT  ind.  p.  p.  of  FTS  Leave,  get  rid  of. 

UTS  imp.  par.  of  Tits  1 cl.  Quit,  avoid,  shun, 
get  rid  of.  itiwfd  pres.  p.  p.  caus. 

form,  Made  to  quit.  WTfsTfn  1 c.  sin.  m. 
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p.  par.  ( of  1 cl.)  Fearing,  starting 
with  dread. 


s.  m.  Siva  (triocular). 

ep.  of  fi^nr . 


s.  m.  A god. 

f^RffTin  s.f.  A goddess. 
f=UR  s.  m.  Name  of  a demon. 

\5 

f^T  s.  n.  The  three  worlds  of  heaven,  earth, 
and  hell. 

fddlRI  s.f.  Night,  as  consisting  of  three  watches. 
faTR  7 c.  pi.  n.  of  f?  num.  Three. 

s.  m.  Siva.  6 c.  sin. 

F^rT  in  compos,  for  . 

abl.  sin.  of 
rTrlRTOId^RR  ep.  of 

ep.  ofvfaffa. 


v.ep.  of'zm:. 

1 c-  sin.  of  '5t*T^  Thou.  2 c.  sin. 

r^TT  3 c.  sin.  i^fxT  7 c.  sin. 
iTOfif  pres.  par.  of  cans,  form,  Quicken, 
urge  forward,  accelerate. 

^frjTR  p.p.  sin.  n.  adverbially,  In  haste,  fast. 
HTiTJT  adj.  Such  as  thee,  like  thyself. 

1 c.  pi.  m. 


* 

fffgJTtT  pronom.  South.  Southwards, 

^nj  p.  p.  (of  ) Burned. 

^ P-  P-  (°f  <<0  Given. 

ep.  of  ?^T  understood  (Compli- 
mented with  a dance.) 

ep.  of  (Given  way  to,  having  the 
road  ceded.) 

ep.  of  ifftj  (Handed,  supported.) 
ind.  p.  p.  (of  ^t)  Having  given. 

2 pret.  par.  of  f^I  See. 


pres.  p.  atm.  of  3 cl.  Hold.  Have, 
assume,  possess.  1 c.  sin.  m. 

s.  n.  Curds. 

2 pret.  par.  of  ^ Reflect,  think,  meditate. 
s.  m.  An  elephant.  rffnffi?:  3 c.  pi. 

2 c.  du.  of  s.  m.  Husband  and  wife, 
^fd rCI  s.f.  A cherished  woman  or  wife. 
s.f.  A cavern.  ^ 7 c.pl. 

S.  m.  Pride. 

s.  n.  A looking-glass,  a mirror. 

6 c.  sin. 

imp.  par.  of  See,  cans.  form. 

(of^H  cans,  form)  Displayed,  ex- 
posed to  view. 

n I q ep.  of  fr|  fq'?U(ld  it  . 

s.  m.  n.  A leaf. 

V*  s-  m.  A wood,  a forest. 

s.  m.  A wood  on  fire,  the  conflagration 
of  a forest.  ifM  lfi  Hi  1 c.  sin. 
num.  Ten. 

<*3PT  s.  m.  n.  A tusk. 

s.  m.  Name  of  a district  or  city. 
s.  m.  Name  of  the  ten-faced  giant  Ravana. 

<^IT  s.f.  State,  condition  (of  mankind). 

^TPCT  s.  m.  Name  of  a country.  t^ndlT’.  1 c.  pi. 
denoting  Its  cultivated  tracts  or  fields. 
s.  n.  Giving ; a gift.  5 c.  sin. 

s.  n.  A string,  a cord.  A chaplet,  wreath 
or  garland  for  the  forehead.  cfR  2 c.  sin. 
<^RoR  agt.  Giving,  bestowing ; a giver.  <*Tfq«M 
1 c.  sin.f. 

s.  m.  A conflagration.  5 c.  sin. 

r<oWH^Rrd'ririHH^WR^ilrimr«i  ep.  of  dRUlftn. 
f^TJT  s.  in.  An  elephant  of  a quarter  or  point 
of  the  compass,  one  of  eight  attached  to  the 
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north,  north-east,  &c.  supporting  the  globe. 
6 c.  pi 

m.  n.  A day. 
s.  m.  The  sun. 

fir*  s.  f.  Heaven.  6 c.  sin. 

m.  n.  A day.  7 c.  sin.  fi^ 

7 c.  pi. 

s.f.  A region,  quarter,  space. 

2 c.  sin.  fi’fy  7 c.  sin.  7 c.  pi. 

adj.  Long.  ^xfT^  2 c.  pi  m. 

1 c.  sin.  m.  Lengthening,  prolonging. 
ep.  of  twin. 
ep.  of 

s.  n.  Misery,  distress.  S^i  c.  sin. 
Intense  distress. 

^|Fq5  s.  n.  Wove  silk.  Fine  raiment. 

adj.  Difficult  of  access,  or  attainment. 
||WT  1 c.  sin.  f. 
gqWHTshr*  ep.  of  . 

<TrT  s.  m.  A messenger. 

gT.  adj.  Distant,  far,  remote.  ?TTrf  5 c.  sin.  n. 
ep.  of  ^JT . 

I**  sin.  n.  adverbially.  Far,  to  a distance. 
gxfrriT  adj.  Removed,  afar  off.  gifrTjPX  2 c. 
sin.  m.  7 c.  sin.  m. 

C<  C\ 

<p|T  s.f.  Bent  grass,  commonly  Dub. 

**S*-f  A stone,  a rock.  I*tfi*  7 c.  sin. 
g?  p.  p.  {of  g^f)  Seen,  viewed,  beheld,  re  - 
garded ; appearing.  it  7 c.  sin.  m.  n. 
ggHfgu  ep.  of  understood  (Having  thy 
service  beheld). 

gfc  s.f  A look,  glance.  Sight,  seeing.  The 
eye.  gfe:  1 c.  sin.  gfgJT  2 c.  sin.  gift:  2 c.  pi. 

gf^TTTT  s.  m.  A look,  a glance.  rTT^  2 c.  pi. 

gFf5aT*T:  ep.  of  understood. 
g^T  ind.p.p.  {of  Having  seen. 


m.  A god.  Siva.  2 c.  sin. 

6 c.  pi 

s.  m.  A species  of  pine. 

ep.  of  fjrftjT  (Preceded  by  Deva,  hav- 
ing the  word  Deva  prefixed), 
fcr  *■  m.  Place,  country.  l C.  pi 

2 c.  pi. 

s.f.  The  threshold  of  a door,  the  lower 
part  of  the  wooden  frame  of  a door,  or  a 
raised  terrace  in  front  of  it. 
far  s.  n.  Feebleness,  weakness,  a poor  and 
pitiable  state.  1|'3PT  2 c.  sin. 

Ijg  s.  n.  Destiny,  fate,  fortune. 

<ffg  s.  m.  Spoil,  damage,  injury.  2 c.  sin. 

n.  A wish,  a longing  desire  (particu- 
larly of  a pregnant  woman). 

gfrfrr^  agt.  Shining.  gflfTTfW:  3 c.  pi  m. 

2 fut.  par.  of  g^f  See. 

TfT  p.  p.  {of  '?')  Dissolved,  melted.  Quick, 
swift.  gWR  2 c.  sin.  n.  used  adverbially , 
Rapidly,  quickly. 

TTrtfR  compar.  {of  gw)  Quicker,  swifter. 

?&s.  m.  A tree.  2 c.  pi.  TpmUTR  6 c.pl. 

s.  n.  A pair.  A couple  of  animals  (male 
and  female).  3 c.  pi. 

17XS.  n.  A door,  gate,  or  rather  the  door  or 
gateway  ; a passage,  entrance,  g h*i^  2 c.  sin. 
fgliOq  adj.  Second.  fnftxpr  2 c.  sin.  n. 
fgrc*  s.  m.  An  elephant  (two-tusked). 

>1 

VHMPh  s.  m.  Kuvera,  god  of  riches. 

6 c.  sin. 

s.  n.  A bow,  the  stick  or  horns  of  a 
bow.  *PT*.Xn!3*f  1 c.  sin. 

\3  X 

W 5.  n.  A bow. 

S>  N 
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s-  m-  Lord  of  wealth.  1 c.  sin. 

s-  wi-  n.  A bow. 

RHT  s.  m.  A mineral,  a fossil. 

\5  y 

tJTfT  s.  m.  Brahma,  the  creator.  VTJT1  6 c.  sin. 
VPRT  s.  n.  A house,  dwelling,  abode.  VFT 
2 c.  sin. 

VRTJH  pres.  p.  par.  of  ^ 10  cl.  Bear,  carry, 
have,  possess,  support,  sustain. 

1 c.  sin.f.  MIUlvii:  pot. 

TJRT  s.  f.  A hard  shower  falling  in  large  drops 
or  hail. 

agt.  Holding,  containing.  VlfcnTt 
1 c.  pi.  m. 

VT§TT5  s.  m.  A son  of  Dhritarashtra.  VIvjBHTt 

1 c.  pi. 

Rtl.  adj.  Deep  (as  sound),  grave. 
iftTjn  s.f.  Refusal.  vkrlTH  2 c.  sin. 

TJRTT  pres.  p.  of  V 5 cl.  Shake.  1 c.  sin.  m. 

RJT  p.  p.  ( of  v)  Shaken,  agitated ; fanned. 

WtefRFT  ep.  Of  VTR. 

RjtT  s.  m.  Fragrant  powder.  Vxh  3 c.  pi. 
s.  m.  Smoke,  vapour. 

Xft  p.p.  ( of  v)  Held,  worn,  borne.  VTT*T  2 c.  n. 
tfcij  s.n.  Firmness,  inflexibility.  VRTiT  5 c.  sin. 
VT7T  p.  p.  of  RR  White,  bright,  silvered,  shining. 
RlfTTOTlFT  ep.  of  (Whose  eye  vies  in 

brightness). 

WTRtfcr  2 fut.  par.  of  ^ Think. 

SEffifiT  pres.  par.  of  RR  1 cl.  Echo,  reverberate. 
s.  n.  Sound,  noise.  1 c.  sin.  JcffrfJT 

2 c.  sin.  sjrfjrfk:  3 c.  pi. 

jejfTR  p.p.  ( of  lepr)  Sounded,  making  a noise. 

Tf  ind.  No,  not,  neither,  nor.  R R imply  an 
affirmative. 


RliT  s.  m.  A nail,  claw.  *T^«T  3 c.  sin. 

s.  n.  A scratch  ; soreness  (of  feet)  ( from 
*TR  A nail,  and  A mark). 

»RT  s.  m.  A mountain. 

S.f.  Name  of  a river. 
s.  m.  Chief  of  mountains,  i.e.  Kailasa. 
rl^r6H.  ^ c.  sin. 

H P'^TisJ  ind.  Speedily,  shortly. 

and  pres.  par.  of  TER*  1 cl.  Cry, 
utter  a sound,  sing. 
s.f.  A river.  RSH  1 c.  pi. 
ind.  Certainly,  surely.  A particle  of  in- 
terrogation, How?  what?  R Do  (i) 

not  ? can  (i)  not  ? 

s.  n.  Sky,  air.  The  month  Sravana,  the 
rains  or  rainy  season.  7 c.  sin. 

VffjTrf  p.  p.  (of  ttttt  cam.  form)  Bowed,  bent 
down.  flfn  H *.  1 c.  sin.  m. 

RR  adj.  Bent,  bowed,  crooked,  curved,  in- 
clined. rr:  1 c.  sin.  m.  vpjr  1 c.  sin.f. 

RJRT  s.  n.  The  eye.  1 c.  sin. 

3  c.  pi.  (for  *iM*imri*.  Glances). 

s.  n.  A tear.  ■Rd+tPc^H  1 c.  sin. 
RRFRrfw:  3 C.  pi. 

TfCuPri  S.  m.  A king,  a sovereign  prince. 

RRffRR  s.  m.  A royal  road,  forty  cubits  broad. 
TRqffPT^  7 c.  sin. 

Triton:  pot.  par.  (of  ^JTT  Dance,  cans. form) 
Vfffr?T  p.p.  Made  to  dance.  Rf#ir:  1 c. 
sin.  m. 

s.  n.  A lotus  or  water-lily.  3 c. 

s.f  A lotus.  Rfc^i:  6 c.  sin. 

«R  adj.  New,  fresh. 

fTTH  num.  pi.  only , Nine.  fR  1 c. 

m.  Siva  (from  The 
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new  moon,  and  >Tr^  Bearing).  ’JT^rfijpTrn 
3 c.  sin. 

rTFT  s.  m.  An  elephant. 

^TFR  s.  m.  A libertine.  d'PURIIH^  6 c.  pi. 
RTfir  s.  m.f.  The  navel.  Musk.  RTfW:  1 c.  sin. 
«TRfc  6 c.  sin. 

RTR  ind.  By  name,  called,  namely. 

RRR  s.  n.  A name.  RT0T  3 c.  sin. 

RTq5  s.  m.  n.  A hollow  or  tubular  stalk,  the 
stalk  of  the  water-lily,  &c.  fTT%:  3 c.  pi. 
fvr  prep.  In,  un. 

■pfTtffTR  s.  m.  Breathing  out,  expiration,  sigh- 
ing. fiT:*mtR  3 c.  sin. 
fvfafiii  s.  m.  The  touchstone. 
frjfspJI  ind-  p-  p-  (of  fspi  Throw,  with  fa) 
Having  placed  or  laid. 

(HlVc*  adj.  All,  entire,  complete.  fd 
I c.  sin.  n. 

fa^  m.  A plant,  commonly  called  Hijjal 
(Barringtonia  acutangula).  — TrT  5 c.  sin. 
fariR  s.  rn.  The  buttocks  or  posteriors  in  ge- 
neral ; or  as  it  is  sometimes  applied,  the  cir- 
cumference of  the  hip  and  loins, 
fdm  adj.  Constant,  continual, 
fdgf  s.f  Sleep,  slumber.  fa?TR  2 c.  sin. 
firfit  s.  m.  A treasure.  fir*Pt:  1 c.  pi. 

s.  m.  Noise,  sound.  fifRT^*.  1 c.  sin. 
fdwfrr  pres.  par.  of  TT?r  1 cl.  Fall,  with  fir . 
fYRTrniir  pres.  p.  cans.  form.  fipTTfnrw: 
1 c.pl.f. 

fiTRRT  adj.  Clever,  skilled.  fdMttli:  1 c.  pi.  m. 
fipr  in  comp.  Like,  resembling.  — t^2  c.  sin.f. 
fipjTT  adj.  Lonely,  solitary.  8 c.  sin.f. 

fipff  adj.  Deep. 

fdUlT  p.p.  (of 'em  with  fa)  Fixed,  settled,  con- 
stant, permanent.  - 


faw^Rfip^  ep.  of 

s.  n.  Humiliation,  coercion, 
fift.  prep.  Out. 

r«i<s^r|  adj.  Free  from  passion  or  sorrow  (from 
neg.  and  T5PT  Affection,  or  fa^  With- 
out, Collyrium,  fig.  Darkness).  fRTr 

2 c.  sin.  n. 

fiTrfa  adj.  Unmerciful.  Close  (embrace), 
faff^nt  pres.  p.  par.  of  f^T6  cl.  Shew,  point, 
with  filT  Out.  fdff^ptT.  1 c.  pi.  m. 
firfRft  p.  p.  (of  RT  Measure,  with  fift.)  Made, 
fabricated. 

adj.  Void  of  solace,  destitute  of  that 
which  might  divert  the  mind  from  care. 
■faffpT^TR  2 c.  sin.f. 

fRft^UTT  s.f.  Name  of  a river  issuing  from  the 
Vindhya  mountain.  faflpWniT:  6 c.  sin. 
fafq^h  pot.  and  fRR^TR:  2 fut.  par.  of  fin?! 

Enter,  with  fill.  Arrive  at,  obtain,  enjoy. 
ftf'Jit  P • p • (of  Become,  with  fa)  Returned. 
c.  sin.  m. 

s.f.  Night.  fa%  7 c.  sin. 
firsfNr  s.  n.  Midnight.  7 c-  sin. 

finST^  adj.  Silent.  fir^P^:  1 c.  sin.  m. 
fiTSS^R  s.  m.  A sigh.  fRS’RTRTRTR  6 c.pl. 
filTO  p.p.  (of  Sit,  with  fir)  Seated,  perched, 
rested,  reclining.  faRRt:  1 C.  sin.  m. 
ftTRftfitT  pres.  par.  of  tnt  1 cl.  Fall,  with  fin: 
Out. 

fr|Uh<£  adj.  Fruitless,  useless,  unprofitable. 
firHtic5Trw*nR’n  op.  of  . 
faW**Rl  R pres.  p.  atm.  of  1 cl.  with  fir 
Trickling,  flowing,  oozing,  issuing. 
s.  m.  A dropping,  a distilling, 
firfirjr  p.  p.  (of  *n  Hold,  with  fir)  Laid,  fixed, 
lodged,  treasured  up,  deposited.  fr|f^niTT 
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5 c.  sin.  m.  fqffrm  ^ c . sm.  n.  * 

3 c.  pi.  n. 

s.  m.  Sound. 

PriglH-^  adj.  Sounding,  pealing. 

1 c.  sin.  m. 

ep.  of  ftrftjr. 

Yft%r  ind.  Down,  downward,  below,  under- 
neath. Low,  dwarfish. 
s.  m.  n.  A nest. 

•ftiT p.p.  (of  ?nt)  Brought,  conducted.  Reduced. 
Passed.  1 c.  pi.  m.  ■qfarT  1 c.  sin.f. 

ind.  p.  p.  (of  Tift)  Having  passed. 
m.  The  Kadamba-tree.  2 c.  sin. 

The  Kadamba  flower  when  full  blown  is  in- 
vested with  projecting  antherae  like  the  erect 
bristles  of  a hedgehog.  In  the  neut.  The 
blossoms  are  denoted. 

■^55  adj.  Blue.  2 c.  sin.  n. 

s.  m.  A peacock.  nom.  sin. 

vflql  s.f.  A petticoat. 

fy  h f^i ep.  of  qrcr: . 

Rrfrt pres. par.  of  6 cl.  Send,  drive,  propel, 
qffq  ind.  Assuredly,  certainly.  Perhaps,  pro- 
bably. 

xj  s.  m.  A man.  qqjrq  6 cl.  pi. 

T*  *■  n.  Dancing,  a dance.  (There  is  a kind 
of  dance  with  violent  and  frantic  gesticula- 
tions practised  by  the  god  Siva  and  his 
votaries.  It  is  called  Tandava,  from  the 

t r / 

inventor  Tandu,  one  of  Siva’s  doorkeepers, 
and  an  original  teacher  of  the  arts  of  dancing 
and  mimicry.) 

vfij  agt.  A leader,  a guide.  %qT  3 c.  sin. 
s.  n.  An  eye. 

s.  f.  The  felly,  circumference,  or  outer 
part  of  a wheel. 


fut.  p.p.  (of  nff)  To  be  brought.  %qq 
1 c.  sin.  n. 

d 2 fut.  par.  of  qft  Bring,  reduce, 

d'ff'q  adj.  Scorching,  peculiar  to  the  hot  season 
(May- -June),  called  fq^Tq.  — »^2  c.sin.m. 
•^51  adj.  Nightly,  nocturnal.  1 c.  sin.  m. 

^ 6 c.  du.  of  I. 

P-  P-  (of  Throw,  with  fir)  Thrown, 
placed,  laid  ; leaning,  resting.  1 c. 

sin.  n.  7 c.  sin.  n.  xq^q  ind.  p.  p. 

Having  placed. 

•qTO  s.  m.  A placing,  setting,  laying  or  de- 
positing. Impress,  stamp,  mark. 

q 

qiji  p.  p.  (irreg.  of  qq)  Ripe. 

s.  m.  A bird.  qftSJtlll*^  6 c.  pi. 
s.  n.  An  eyelash.  qgiffW:  3 c.  pi. 
m.  n.  Mud. 

qfljj  s.  f.  A line,  row,  series.  2 c.  sin. 

qqqTO  8.  m.  Kamadeva.  qqjqiqr;  1 c.  sin. 
q?I  s.  n.  A cage,  an  aviary. 
q7  s.  m.  n.  Cloth.  A veil  or  screen. 
qTjT  s.  m.  A kettle-drum,  a tabor, 
m^dl  s.f.  The  function,  office,  or  noise  of  a 
drum.  l|?£riTR  2 c.  sin. 

TTjf  adj.  Sensible,  intellectual.  Smart,  shrill, 
sharp,  crackling.  q^rit,  compar.  Fiercer, 
qrqiujh  ep.  of  qrFqrftr: . 
qtWMl  s.f.  A harlot  (qqq  Vendible,  ^ Woman. 
qiffqT  pres.  par.  of  qq  1 cl.  Fall. 
qfR  s.  m.  Lord,  master. 
qfrTrT  p.  p.  (of  qff)  Fallen,  dropped,  prostrate, 
qffmq;  2 c.  sin.  m.  qfririlR  2 c.  sin.f. 
qfifl:  3 c.  pi.  n. 

qq  s.  m.  A road.  qil  7 c.  sin. 
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Kpqsft  s.  m.  A traveller. 

s.  m.  A road,  path,  way.  MVVJT:  1 c.  sin. 
Tifft  7 c.  sin. 

T^S.  n.  A foot.  Step,  footstep,  print  of  a foot ; 
a mark.  A foot,  or,  rather,  a line  of  a stanza. 
A work.  Place,  site.  Rank,  station. 

\ or  2 c.  sin.  tr:  3 c.  pi. 

s.f.  A road,  path,  way,  track.  M'r-flH 
2 c.  sin. 

TRT  s.  m.  n.  A lotus.  One  of  Kuvera’s  nine  gems. 
Tlftnft  s.f.  A lotus. 

TRHT  s.  n.  Water,  tpr:  2 c.  sin.  tprftt  7 c.  sin. 

s.  m.  A cloud.  Tuflrf  8 c.  sin. 

Tpftffffil  s.  m.  The  ocean.  TuftfnfVpT  2 c.  sin. 
TR  pronom.  After,  following,  next,  beyond. 
trjt  2 c.  sin.  n. 

tr*i  ind.  governing  the  bth  case,  After. 
TRrvjfaf  adj.  Dependent,  subject,  subservient. 


wflwff in  ep.  of  ww:  or  of 

vfoprep.  Round,  about. 

p.  p.  ( of  ^7T  with  Tift)  Called. 
TlftjRIHT  s.f.  Enumeration,  counting,  number. 

xrfiTTOrRT  3 c.  sin. 

TTft?TiT  p-  p-  (of  with  Tift)  Obtained,  gained. 
Distressed,  overcome, 

s.  m.  Acquaintance,  intimacy, 

2 c.  sin. 

TTftfWrT  p.  p.  (of  fw  Collect,  with  Tift.)  Known, 
acquainted  with.  nftf-q  rH  1 c.  sin.  m. 
MftP«(  ri  d I fai  i<u  i*^  ep.  of  «tfl 

Tlftnnr  p ■ P-  (of  I!PT  Bow,  with  Tift)  Bowed, 
bent.  Stooping  (as  an  elephant  about  to 
strike  with  his  tusks).  Ripe,  mature,  full 
grown;  perfected,  exalted.  HKTUrTT^  2 c. 
sin.  f. 

trfwfff  s.f.  Ripeness,  maturity. 


MfitJIhlVri  agt.  Who  or  what  bends  down.  Who 
causes  to  ripen.  — 7TT  1 c.  sin.  m. 

Tlftr.  ind.  On  every  side,  all  around. 

RftjTR  s.  m.  Heat.  trftjTPTnT  5 c.  sin. 
trfWKIT  s.  n.  Preservation. 

Tlft^rri  p.  p.  (of  ^ Burn,  with  Tift)  Burned, 
scorched.  1 c.pl.f. 

TlftTH  s.  m.  Defeat,  discomfiture,  disgrace. 

s.  tn.  The  fragrant  scent  of  unguents. 
Tlftfitif  p.  p.  (ofWI  Measure,  with  Tift)  Limited  ; 

moderate,  sparing. 

Rfcjl'y  adj.  Very  light. 

nfi.tR  s.  m.  Breadth,  width,  expansion. 

TlftjRjT  p.  p.  par.  (of  % 1 cl.  Take,  with  Tift) 
Setting  aside,  taking  down,  humbling, 
trft^  1 c.  sin.  m. 

Tfthn:  pot.  par.  of  \ 2 cl.  Go,  with  Tift  Go 
round,  circumambulate. 

IUjH  adj.  Harsh,  grating.  Violent,  blustering. 
Rough,  crisp  (not  softened  with  unguents). 
WP*  2 c.  sin.  m.  n.  Tl^t:  3 c.  pi.  n. 
ttft  s.  n.  A leaf.  tj%":  3 c.  pi. 
trzWT  s.  n.  Extremity, 
vfw  s.  m.  A mountain.  7 c.  sin. 

TRW  s.  m.  Air,  wind,  personified  as  a deity. 
trw;  1 c.  sin. 

trsgrrfir  s.  m.  A name  of  Siva.  6 c.  sin. 

TT^srnr  ind.  Afterwards.  Westward. 
trh  imp.  par.  of  1 cl.  See,  observe,  be- 
hold. Ti^rnr  pres.  p.  6 c.pl.f. 

TnftOT  s.  m.  The  hand.  Hltifld  2 c.  pi. 
mftrftr;  3 c.  pi. 

TRij|  adj.  Pale,  straw-coloured,  yellowish  white. 
TTR^t  1 c.  sin.  m. 

HWi-aiWI  ep.  of  ftRH: . 

ep.  of  ^rrftr:. 

■o  c 
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s.f.  Paleness.  TTn^rTPr  2 c.  sin. 
xrrw  s.  m.  A fall,  or  falling.  tn%:  3 c.  pi. 

tnfjnr  agt.  Falling,  failing,  xrrfir  2 c.  sin.  n. 

TJTWH  inf.  of  trr  Drink. 

TIT^  s.  n.  A vessel,  a receptacle  of  any  kind. 

1 c.  sin.  m.  Making  an  object. 
TUtfa  s.  n.  Provender,  provision  for  a journey. 
MI'd'fl'IH  adj.  Furnished  with  provisions  for  a 
journey.  1 c.  pi.  m. 

"m?  s.  m.  A foot.  A ray  of  light.  tn^:  1 c. 
sin.  ^ 7 c.  sin.  2 c.  pi. 

s.  m.  A going  on  foot.  — 3 c.  sin. 
m^'Mi+1  s.  m.  A dance,  or  measured  step. 
xn^rr?rgif%TORT:  ep.  of  ^rrr: . 

TCJTq  s.  n.  Sin.  TUrpr  2 c.  sin. 

HKHd  s.  rrt.  A dove,  a pigeon. 

s.  m.  Fire.  trn^T  3 c.  sin. 
s.  m.  A side. 

TJT^T  s.  m.  A noose.  In  compos,  with  words 
signifying  hair,  Quantity;  as, 

Much,  or  flowing  hair. 
xiT^rfe  2 fut.  par.  of  tn  Drink. 

adj.  Vile,  infamous.  (M5HH  2 c.  sin.  n. 
pot.  par.  of  tffe  10  cl.  Pain,  distress, 
afflict. 

xfhWR  pres.  p.  p.  (of  xjt  Drink)  Being  drunk 
or  sucked  in.  tfhlHT*T:  1 c.  sin.  m. 
jlT  s.  m.  The  masculine  gender,  7 c.  sin. 
adj.  Male,  masculine  (from  Tjp  s.  m. 
A male,  and  d United,  associated, 
classed).  1 c.  sin.  m. 

^Zs.  m.  A cover,  wrapper ; the  pod  or  capsule 
which  envelopes  young  shoots.  2.  c.  pi. 

adj.  Pure,  holy,  sacred.  Delightful.  THRU 
1 c.  sin.  m.  SWT  2 c.  sin.  n.  s.  n.  A 
virtuous  action.  tnrcjf;  3 c.  pi. 


t X%  8.  m.  A son. 
ind.  Again. 

xpm  s.  m.  A man  or  male.  xi^rPT  6 c.  pi. 
ind.  In  front,  before,  over  against. 

1 ind.  Before,  in  presence.  Eastward. 
IgTT  ind.  Before,  formerly, 
xpl  s.f.  A city.  xpftJT  ^ c'  s*n’ 
xft.  ind.  Before. 

■jp^f^rT  adj.  Bristling  up  with  joy,  enraptured, 
delighted.  2 c.  sin.  m. 

s.  n.  An  island  of  alluvial  formation,  or 
one  from  which  the  water  has  recently  with- 
drawn, or  a small  island  or  bank  left  in  the 
middle  of  a river. 

ep.  of  the  Gambhira  river  per- 
sonified as  a female. 

s.  m.  Water.  A kind  of  cloud.  tpsRj: 
1 c.  pi.  s.  n.  The  head  of  a drum,  or 
place  where  any  musical  instrument  is 
struck.  7 c.  pi. 

s.  m.  A watery  cloud.  rloHJ" 
6 c.  pi. 

ptq  s.  n.  A flower,  a blossom.  ipifc  3 c.pl. 
qtqijytc+fiir+n  ep.  of  *T4T^. 


s.  m.  A flower-seller,  a garland- 
maker.  xpqcJiWl  f 

tjuifirr  pres.  par.  of  xre  4 cl.  Nourish,  main- 
tain, keep  up,  retain. 

TROWT  s.  n.  Fulness. 

C\ 

4 c.  s.  m.  ep.  Possessing  the  weight 
of  abundance. 

grantor  pres.  p.  pass,  (of  P Fill)  Being  filled. 

trf  pronom.  Before,  former.  n.  sin. 

used  adverbially.  Previously,  already. 

agt.  Leaning  forward,  having  the 
foremost  half  inclined.  — # 1 c.  sin.  m. 
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pres.  p.  par.  of  tT3$  6 cl.  Ask,  inquire. 

6 c.  sin.  m.  1 c.  sin.  f. 

pres. 

Y5  adj.  Broad,  wide.  ^*1  2 c.  sin.  m. 
qtriT  s.  m.  A drop  of  water, 
xfa  fnt.  p.  p.  ( of  tjt)  To  be  imbibed.  Tfaq 
2 c.  sin.  m. 

qq<35  adj.  Beautiful.  Smooth.  3 c.  pi.  m. 

tffc  adj.  Belonging  to  a city,  city,  citizen. 
mrqfr  pot.  par.  of  Tqrq  Increase,  swell,  cans. 

form,  Refresh  (with  cold  water), 
q prep.  Fore,  before,  pro,  pros. 

WduafriT  pot.  of  10  cl.  Make,  with  q. 

HcKW  adj.  Amorous.  M<*IRK  1 c.  pl.f. 

Tl'chl  51  adj.  Like,  resembling.  3 c.  pi.  m. 

TT^fllT  P-  p-  (of  -3PK  10  cl.  Declare,  with  q) 
TUfitflfrUT  1 c.  sin.  n. 

TTofiflT  s.f.  Nature,  natural  state.  A requisite 
of  regal  government,  of  which  seven  are 
enumerated  ; the  king,  minister,  ally,  trea- 
sure, territory,  fortresses,  and  army. 

ep.  of  '5Fr*TT%T:  Feeble  in  their  na- 
ture, (and  therefore  incapable  of  discrimina- 
ting between  rational  and  irrational  beings). 
HoRfipTIjq  s.  m.  A minister  of  state. 

TTofitq  s.  m.  The  fore-arm,  or  part  between  the 
elbow  and  the  wrist.  1 c.  sin. 

pot.  par.  of  qw  1 cl.  Step,  with  q 
Begin. 

pres.  atm.  of^r^  2 cl.  Say,  call,  with  q. 
qqfgnr  p..p.  (of  Go,  with  q)  Swinging 
to  and  fro.  (The  long  line  in  page  37  is  a 
specimen  of  the  Dandaka  metre.  It  con- 
tains 18  feet  (2  Tribrachs  and  16  Cretics),  or 
54  syllables  ; and  the  stanza  therefore  con- 
sists of  216.  An  error  or  two  having  crept 


into  the  printing  of  the  text,  the  words  are 
here  repeated,  and  given  separately.  qqf^51T, 
qfq , qaNr , -4=arix,  vuf , qnwif , 
faq,  ^njrr,  wUr,  qlqw, 

=i>mc4 , , qqi,  qqj,  qqir, 

qft,  qqq,  ^fin). 

h<i!m  s.  m.  Love,  affection,  affectionate  regard 
or  solicitation.  Friendly  acquaintance. 

adj.  Longing,  anxious,  affectionate, 
loving,  qtrrfqfq  7 c.  sin.  m.  qxrfq  2 c. 
sin.  n.  s.  m.  A husband,  or  lover.  A beg- 
gar, petitioner,  qqjfqqt  6 c.  sin.  qqjrfqfq 
7 c.  sin.  qxrfqfq:  3 c.  pi.  qxrftre  7 c.  pi. 
qfinflgcT  p.  p.  (of  VT  with  fq  and  q)  Out- 
stretched. 

q?rq  adj.  Small,  minute, thin,  slender,  emaciated. 

2 c.  sin.  m.  q?RU  7 c.  pl.f. 
qfff  prep.  Back,  again,  re. 
qfirf^qq  ind.  To  every  region, 
qfridq  adj.  New,  young,  fresh.  Blown,  budded. 


qfrPTTq  adj.  Before,  in  front,  in  presence. 

qfagXUTri^  ep.  of  RT^. 
qfffXrnqq  pres.  pass,  of  q Go,  cans. form  with 
qfir  Make  to  go  back,  replace. 
qfinriT  p.p.  (of  jrq  with  qfff)  Obstructed,  im- 
peded, retarded. 

qW^T  adj.  Evident,  manifest.  q'W  1 e.  s.  n. 
ViUq  adj.  New,  recent,  fresh.  qRj|:  3 c.  pi.  n. 
HitR  s.  m.  Behef,  certainty,  assurance.  qjqqTrT 
5 c.  sin. 

qiUT^r  s.  m.  Refusal,  denial,  disallowance  : 

silence.  qRTf^Tr^  5 c.  sin. 
qqT'qq  p.  p.  (of  qq  with  RT  and  qfrr)  Re- 
turned. qurr^q:  l c.  sin.  m. 
qWTW  p.  p.  (of  T0W  with  qn  and  qfir)  Re- 
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freshed,  revived,  reanimated. 

2 c.  sin.f. 

HidIR'd  p.  p.  (of  Sink,  with  yn  and  yfy) 
Near,  nigh,  contiguous,  close  at  hand. 
UrdlR-d:  1 c.  sin.  m.  TT?Tra%  7 c.  sin.  n. 
yRTRi  p.  p.  (of  yy  with  yfir)  Replied.  s.  n. 

A reply.  yiyfi^  1 c.  sin. 
ingSTTW p.p.  (of  xrr  with  RW  and  yfir)  Received, 
met  (as  a guest).  y^Tir:  1 c.  sin.  m. 
yyR  adj.  First,  former,  previous.  Early. 

pres.  par.  of  yy  10  cl.  Reveal. 
yfifiT  p.  p.  (of  yy)  Famous,  renowned. 

agt.  Giving.  y^R  1 c.  pi.  m. 

H<;IVu  s.  m.  n.  Reverential  salutation  by  cir- 
cumambulating a person  or  object,  keeping 
the  right  side  towards  them. 
yf^lfR  pres.  par.  of  6 cl.  Shew,  with  y. 
Give. 

y^fty  s.  m.  A lamp, 
yyy  s.  n.  War,  battle. 

adj.  Violent,  strong. 

Wd  dl  «|R^yR  1 c.  sin.  n.  ep.  of 
TFJ1  p.  p.  (of  RV  with  y)  Awake. 
yRR  s.  m.  The  place  of  receiving  existence, 
or  where  an  object  is  first  perceived. 
yyyR  2 c.  sin. 

yyyfir  pres.  par.  of  ^ 1 cl.  Become,  with  y 
Come  forth,  appear,  become  visible.  Be 
able,  possess  power. 

lim  s.f.  Radiance,  lustre.  yRTR  2 c.  sin. 
yyy  p.  p.  (of  R^  Rejoice,  with  y)  Careless, 
negligent,  remiss.  IWvU  1 c.  sin.  m. 

RRTjT  adj.  Chief,  principal,  first. 

TTRTfRrr p.  p.  (of  RTR  with  y)  Asked,  solicited. 
yRTTRW:  1 c.  sin.  m. 


mm  s.  n.  Going,  march,  journey, 
wfir,  TJ'-MI P-rf  pres.  par.  of  RT  2 cl.  Go,  with 
U Proceed,  advance, 
yfil*  s.  m.  A bud,  shoot. 

W?  s.  m.  A stream.  yyT^B  2 c.  sin. 

MPdfirt  p.  p.  (of  TPT  Stretch,  with  fy  and  y) 
Outspread. 

yfircr  p.  p.  of  fyy  Enter,  with  y.  yfyrrn^ 
2 c.  pi.  m. 

yyy  p.  p.  (of  with  y)  Turned,  directed, 
proceeding,  driving.  Rendered  by,  ema- 
nating from.  yyyr.  1 c.  pi.  m. 
y^fy  s.f.  News,  tidings.  yyfyj^  2 c.  sin. 

p.p.  (of  Ry  with  y)  Increased,  augmented. 
IH^I  s.  m.  Entrance,  admittance. 

2 c.  sin. 

y^lHd  s.  n.  Alleviation,  assuaging,  mitigation. 
yyfRTT  p.  p.  (of  3TR  earn,  form)  Allayed,  ex- 
tinguished, quenched. 

yyy  p.  p.  (of  y^  with  y)  Clear,  unsullied. 
yR%  7 c.  sin.  n. 

URL  agt.  Going  forth,  proceeding. 
yRtfir  pres.  par.  of  R 1 cl.  Go,  with  y. 
yyy  s.  m.  A blossom,  a flower, 
yyfyy  adj.  Producing,  bearing  offspring. 
URfy  2 c.  sin.  n. 

HRlftR  agt.  Flowing,  streaming  forth.  — fifirt 

3 c.  pi.  n. 

yRTT p.  p.  (of  y with  y)  Born,  produced,  grown. 
HOT  2 c.  sin.  n. 

cx  \ 

s.  m.  Table-land  on  the  top  of  a mountain. 
HRITR  s.  n.  Departure. 

yfWff  p.  p.  (of  FT  with  y)  Gone,  departed,  set 
forth  (on  a journey,  &c.).  — 7TRT  6 c.  sin.  m. 
yfrf  p.p.  (of  *TR  with  y)  Struck,  beat;  played 
upon. 
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n?rfmsn:  ep.  of  hwi^t:  • 

p.  p.  (of  >TT  with  n)  Sent,  despatched. 
Discharged  (as  an  arrow  from  a bow). 
s.  n.  The  eastern  horizon. 

jjj  U^|  r{  s.  m.  An  animal,  a sentient  or  living 
being.  irrftrfW:  3 c.  pi. 

HTrTL  ind.  Early  in  the  morning. 

TTFJT  s.  rn.  Edge,  margin,  skirt. 

HR  agt.  (of  ^TR  with  it)  Getting,  obtaining 
(habitually  wearing?).  iClfa  7 0.  sm-  m- 
fut.  p.  p.  of  WI  Obtain,  with  IT. 
witr#qT:  1 c.  pi.  m. 

PTTT  p.  p.  (of  TO  with  it)  Obtained,  gotten. 
Arrived.  HT^  7 c.  sin.  n. 

ep.  of  (Holding  or  de- 

tained by  branches  of  reeds). 

Ktftr  s.  f Acquisition,  attainment.  UTSHT  4 
c.  sin. 

UTar  ind.  p.  p.  (of  'STTO  with  it)  Having  ob- 
tained, received,  reached,  arrived  at.  fut. 
p.  p.  That  may  be  reached,  attainable. 

TTTq^TK,  HR^T,  or  ITPftl  ind.  Usually,  com- 
monly, for  the  most  part. 

s.  n.  A request.  ITI  4*TR  2 c.  sin. 

irrt^n  s.f  Asking,  begging,  request,  prayer. 

ITT^T  s.  n.  Frost,  dew. 

gl^-qTfg  s.  m.  The  Himalaya  mountain. 
xn%x(T%:  6 c.  sin. 

jjTrq  s.f.  The  rainy  season.  PTTdT  3 c.  sin. 
s.  m.  A palace. 

fxnr  adj.  Dear,  beloved,  favourite.  flPT:  1 c. 
sin.  m.  ftUPT  2 c.  sin.  n.  flRT  1 c.  sin.f. 
ftnrnrr.  6 c.  sin.f.  s.  m.  A lover,  a friend. 

7 c.  pi.  s.f.  ftPTT  A wife. 

ftfznnT  superl.  Dearest,  best  beloved.  ftpfiRl 
1 c.  s 'n.  m. 


itHt  p.  p.  (of  if!  Please)  Pleased,  delighted, 
glad.  T#hr:  1 c.  sin.  m. 
ifrflT  s.f.  Love,  affection,  kind  regard,  friendship. 
Joy,  pleasure,  delight,  solace.  ITNtPT  2 c. 
sin.  iffrTT  3 c.  sin. 

ep.  of  wttpt. 

ep.  of  (Moist  with  affection). 

iRRT  s.  n.  The  eye. 

i^pfhr  fut.  p.  p.  (of  ^T5T  See,  with  It)  To  be 
seen,  viewed,  beheld,  gazed  at.  Visible,  ap- 
parent, looking  or  appearing  like.  ihSRjfhn 
1 c.  sin.  m.  irepifhPT  2 c.  sin.  m. 

s.  n.  A gaze,  look,  glance.  7 C. 

sin.  Sfwrf*  2 c.  pi. 
tfsRRl  2 fut.  atm.  of  fjET  See,  with  IT. 

^T  ind.  p.  p.  of  See,  with  IT.  Also  fut. 
p.  p.  To  be  seen ; visible,  apparent.  ijlRR 
1 c.  sin.  n. 


iFT^  s.  m.  n.  Affection,  tender  regard. 

3 c.  sin.  WRTT'jfbt  q f^rl  They  become  a heap 
of  affection,  i.  e.  they  wax  more  intense. 
itocU  s.  n.  A sending  or  throwing. 
irftjT  p.  p.  (of  ft  Send,  with  It)  Instigated,  ex- 
cited, influenced.  itftrTT:  1 c.  pi.  m. 

ITtfvnT  p.  p.  (of  HtT  Dwell,  with  n)  Abroad,  ab- 
sent, away  from  home,  sojourning  in  another 
country.  ITliWRT^  6 c.  pi.  m. 
ifte  p.  p.  (of  with  it)  Full  grown. 
ttI^jr:  ep.  of  Hi#: . 

SHT  p ■ p.  (of  ^t)  Burned. 


tfi 

W «•  n.  Fruit,  product,  result,  consequence, 
reward.  \ or  2 c.  sin.  7 c.  sin. 

Xfi^=R  s.  m.  n.  A slab,  quadrangular  pedestal. 
H555fTT  pres.  par.  of  Tfi^  1 cl.  Bear  fruit. 
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h l*  *ri i:  ep ■ of  <*'5rn&Tt . 

TfiH  s.  m.  Froth,  foam  (compared  to  white 
teeth).  3 c.  pi. 

^Tff  p ■ P-  (of  Bound,  tied,  fixed,  fastened. 

ST3T  1 c.  sin.f.  J 

s.  m.  A knot. 

s.  m.  A friend,  kinsman,  relation. 

^5  s.  n.  Power. 

Wfc5  s.  m.  Sacrifice,  oblation,  religious  offering, 
public  worship.  The  handle  of  a chowrie  or 
fly-flapper.  Name  of  a celebrated  Daitya 
king.  2 c.  sin.  3 c.  pi. 

adj.  n.  used  adverbially,  Much.  ^IpR 
compar.  Greater,  more. 

ind.  Abundantly. 

pot.  atm.  of  WTV  1 cl.  Torment,  ravage, 
devastate. 

adj.  Young,  tender,  budding.  Tall.  s.  rn. 
A tail.  Hair. 

^TcJHR  s.m.  A weight  of  tail,  a large  bushy  tail. 

■=JTc?T  s.f.  A girl,  or  young  woman.  <sHc$l^ 

2 c.  sin.  ^1%  8 c.  sin. 

fsmfi  pres.  par.  of  M3  cl.  Bear,  wear,  ex- 
hibit. 

s.f.  Thought,  sentiment,  feeling. 
s.  m.  Name  of  a country. 

■HTTP.  pot.  par.  of  2 cl.  Say. 

* 

s.f.  Service,  devotion,  attachment.  Wor- 
ship, reverence.  HRilT  3 c.  sin. 

HfVr53?  s.  m.  ( from  HfRi  Devotion,  and 
A distinguishing  mark)  A coloured  streak, 
the  separating  or  distinguishing  marks  of 


Vaishnava  devotion  ; certain  streaks  on  the 
forehead,  nose,  cheeks,  breast,  and  arms, 
which  denote  a follower  of  Vishnu. 

WgS.  m.  Breaking,  fracture.  vrj^rq  4 c.  sin. 
vr#  s.f  A bending. 

HsT^-  pres.  atm.  of  Hrf  1 cl.  Obtain. 

pot.  atm.  of  H3T  1 cl.  Worship,  honour 
with  a visit. 

HIT  s.  n.  Fear,  dread,  alarm,  fright.  HRTri 

5 c.  sin. 

HT.  adj.  Much,  excessive. 

s.  m.  Lord,  master.  Mate,  husband. 

6 c.  sin. 

HR  s.  m.  Birth. 

s.f.  The  goddess  Parvati  or  Durga  in 
her  pacific  and  amiable  form.  H^lrlll  3 c.  sin. 
HRrT  honor  if.  pron.  You,  your  honour,  wor- 
ship, highness,  &c.  HRR^  1 c.  sin.  m. 
HRRTH  2 c.  sin.  m.  HRrT:  6 c.sin.  m. 
H'Mfd,  H%iT , HR  from  H^  1 cl.  Be,  become. 
HRR  s.  n.  A house,  dwelling.  H>4dH  1 c.  sin. 
HfRW  agt.  About  to  be,  actually  becoming  or 
disposed  to  be.  HfRcTT  1 c.  sin.  m.  HfR^ftn 
2 c.  sin.f. 

HTH  s.  m.  The  sun.  HTRl:  6 c.  sin. 

HTR^:  pot.  par.  of  vft  cans.  form.  Frighten. 
HR  s.  m.  A burden,  weight,  load.  HR:  1 c. 
sin.  HRn^  5 c.  sin. 

HTR  s.  m.  State,  condition.  The  abstract  idea 
conveyed  by  any  word  ; gTHIR  is  therefore 
equivalent  to  £<ril,  or  ?£GR  Distance. 
HTfRH  agt.  Future,  what  will  be,  or  what  is 
about  to  be.  Hpftl  c.  sin.  m.  HTfal  c.  sin.  n. 
HTH  s.  f.  Light,  glare,  splendour,  lustre. 

HRPT  2 c.  sin.  HFHT  3 c.  sin. 
fH^T  ind.  p.  p.  of  fH^  Break,  burst. 
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f»R  p.  p.  ( of  f>T^)  Broken,  fractured,  pow- 
dered, pounded.  Divided,  detached,  sepa- 
rated; deprived. 

1 c.  sin.  n.  ep.  of  • 
vftfiT  s.f.  Fear,  dread. 

P-  (ofvp 0 Used,  enjoyed. 

*T3T  s.  m.  The  arm,  the  hand. 
ipHT  s.  m.  A snake,  a serpent. 
s.  n.  The  world. 

s.  f.  Earth,  ground,  floor.  6 c.  sin. 

lc.pl.  wfa  7 c.  sin. 

Wt  and  >TTT  3 pret.  par.  of  ^ Be,  become. 

HTT  p.  p.  (of  w)  Become.  s.  n.  A living  be- 
ing, creature,  spirit.  In  comp.  Like,  re- 
sembling. 

HftT  s.  f.  Ashes.  Paint  sometimes  laid  on  the 
body  of  an  elephant  in  streaks  as  an  orna- 
ment. vrffR  2 c.  sin. 

C\  \ 

s.  f.  Ground,  floor.  Place,  spot. 

1 c.  pi.  wfh  2 c.  pi. 
ind.  Again.  Jglft  Again  and  again. 

)jft.  adj.  Many,  numerous. 

13  s.  m.  Name  of  the  Rishi  Jamadagni,  and 
father  of  Parasurama. 

ijipTfif  s.  m.  The  hero  and  Avatar  Parasurama. 
1**-  m.  A bee. 

fut.p.p.  (off* *J%)  Capable  of  being  pierced. 
3 c.  pi.  n. 

*ft*T  s.  m.  Enjoyment.  2 c.pl. 

Htnj  fut.p.  p.  (of  Eat;  also  enjoy  or  suffer) 
To  be  endured.  3 c.  sin.  m. 

vft»nrnrra  2 pret.  par.  of  HR  Enjoy,  causal 
form. 

s.  m.  A slipping,  sliding,  falling. 

>ir$R  agt.  Falling,  who  or  what  falls. 

3 c.  pi.  n. 


HHfiT  pres.  par.  Whirl. 

m.  A brother.  HT5TC  8 c.  sin. 
s.f.  A frown. 

'ij  s.f  The  eyebrow. 

m.  A contraction  of  the  eyebrow  (often 
compared  to  the  bending  of  a bow). 

H§H'|  s.f.  The  brow  compared  to  the  gentle 
bends  of  a climbing  plant. 

s.  m.  Ogling  (from  The  eyebrow, 
and  ffoRR  A change). 

M ep.  of  . 

hT^IR  s.  m.  A waving  or  graceful  motion  of 
the  brow. 

*T 

s.  m.  The  god  Indra.  6 c.  sin. 

H-nW  s.  n.  Bathing,  ablution.  RuHIrt  5 c.  sin. 

JTftx  s.  m.  A jewel,  gem ; crystal. 

s.  n.  The  wrist,  or  rather  the  fore- 
arm from  the  wrist  to  the  elbow.  JTftry- 
^Rnrnr  5 c.  sin. 

HftpHT  adj.  Made  of  precious  stones. 
ep  of  . 

s.  m.  n.  A bower,  an  arbour. 

5 c.  sin. 

s.  n.  An  orb,  a globe.  3 c.  sin. 

mt^pron.  in  comp.  My,  mine. 

*HT  s.  n.  Direction,  command. 

JR  p.  p.  (of  JR*)  Furious,  mad,  ruttish  (ele- 
phant). Pleased,  glad,  delighted.  Intoxi- 
cated. JRT:  1 c.  pi.  m. 

HFTT  ind.  p.p.(of  hr)  Knowing, understanding. 

J adj.  Insatiate,  greedy.  HtflTj:  1 C. pi.  m. 

HfRiT  p.  p.  (of  hr)  Pinched,  nipped.  HfRrfTH 
2 c.  sin.f. 

s.  m.  The  juice  that  flows  from  an  elephant’s 
temples  when  in  rut.  3 c.  pi. 
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*T^=Bq5  adj.  Indistinct,  inarticulate.  *n'oRj5*T 
2 c.  sin.  n. 

JTf^r  s.f.  Spirituous  liquor,  inebriating  drink. 
2 c.  sin. 

adj.  My.  3 c.  pi.  n. 

R ep.  of  JlHH  (Relating  to  my  family). 

JTVT  s.  n.  Honey.  Any  exhilarating  or  ine- 
briating beverage,  wine,  mead.  *PJ  2 C. 
sin.  JPRI  6 c.  sin. 

s.  m.  Honey-making  ; a bee. 
adj.  Sweet.  TT’UTFT  n.  adv.  Sweetly. 
ep.  of  V I fi=tiTR. 

JTUT  s.  m.  n.  Middle,  midst,  centre,  waist. 
H«i  7 c.  sin.  adj.  Central. 

JT^T^T  s.  n.  The  heart,  mind,  affection.  iT?n 
1 or  2 c.  sin.  7 c.  sin. 

HdV*.  adj.  Pleasing,  agreeable. 

s.  m.  Slow,  dull,  sluggish.  Little.  RnfR 
n.  used  adverbially,  Slowly,  softly. 

ep.  of  MM  dH  (Dull,  dim,  lustreless). 
ep.  of  . 

pres.  atm.  nominal  verb  ( from  JPrj) 
Relax,  linger,  loiter. 

H s.  m.  One  of  the  five  trees  of  Swarga. 

1T»5  s.  m.  A bass  or  low  tone,  such  as  the 
grumbling  of  clouds,  &c. 

s.  m.  Kamadeva,  the  god  of  love. 

JT^  pres.  atm.  of  4 cl.  Think,  imagine, 

fancy,  suspect. 

?PT  6 c.  sin.  of  pron.  I.  *nn  3 c.  sin. 
Rnr  7 c.  sin. 

TUT  m.  *pff/.  an  affix  to  form  adjectives,  im- 
plying, Made  up  of,  consisting  of. 

RtR.  s.  m.  A peacock.  *<U*ix  2 c.  sin. 

JU=WT  s.  m.  An  emerald. 


s.  m.  Wind,  air.  HRfjj:  3 c.  pi.  R^rTTH 
6 c.  pi. 

dfcjTd  adj.  Dirty,  soiled. 

*Tf^rRR%  ep.  of 

adj.  Great.  Excellent,  illustrious.  H^rT 
2 c.  sin.  n.  7 c.  pi.  m. 

s.  m.  A name  or  rather  form  of  Siva 
in  his  character  of  the  destroying  deity,  be- 
ing then  represented  of  a black  colour,  and 
of  aspect  more  or  less  terrific.  — <J5*T  2 c.  sin. 

HTTTOTd  adj.  Magnanimous.  — Tdt  1 c.pl.  m. 
s.  m.  Greatness.  *Tf^HT  1 c.  sin. 
s.  m.  A buffalo.  1 C.  pi. 

s.f.  The  earth;  *Tj[hT  2 c.  sin. 

*rr  a particle  of  forbidding  or  dissuading , em- 
ployed with  the  3 pret.  and  usually  caus- 
ing the  elision  of  the  augment,  No,  not. 

JTTrTjJ  s.  m.  An  elephant. 

s.  n.  Measure,  space.  *TT^  2 c.  sin. 
’TH'  or  Rnftir  ind.  Only,  solely,  merely. 

s.f.  Name  of  a large  creeper  (Gcertnera 
racemosa). 

HI  H T-M  uq  ri  fut.  p.  par.  of  *PT  10  cl.  Honour, 
respect,  worship.  1 c.  sin.  m. 

Rwrftrnrfdr  2 fut. 

s.  n.  The  lake  Manasa  or  Manasarovara 
in  the  Himalaya  mountains,  adj.  Mental. 

JTTfVnft  s.  f.  A woman,  an  object  of  respect. 
jnfVnfy  2 c.  sin. 

HTH  2 c.  sin.  of  pron.  I. 

HTH  s.  m.  A road,  way,  path,  passage.  HTfc 
1 c.  sin.  2 c.  sin. 

JTTcjJ  s.  m.  Name  of  a country.  Hflg'R  2 c.  sin. 
s.f.  The  great-flowered  jasmine.  HTc5- 
ifhTPT  6 c.  pi. 

HT<£T  s.f  A garland,  a wreath.  HTqST:  1 c.pl. 
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RPET  s.  m.  A month.  JTTCTTg  2 c.  pi. 
ftnrs.  n.  A friend.  2 c.  sin.  f*T%  7 c.  sin. 

ffTSpT  s.  n.  A couple,  pair,  brace,  male  and 
female. 

fRCc-5'tf  p.  p.  (of  Met,  encountered, 

nbr  s.  m.  A fish. 

ind.  p.  p.  (of  caus. form)  Close. 
s.  m.  or  n.  An  opening  bud.  3 c.pl. 

P-  (of  g*0  Quitted,  left,  deserted,  retired 
from.  Discharged,  sent  forth,  vented,  scat- 
tered, dropped. 
giBerf^RT  ep.  of  ?3Tg. 

ep.  of  ^PRT. 
gift  s.f.  A pearl. 

g^nUcS  s.  n.  A string  or  multitude  of  pearls ; 

a pearly  zone. 
gw5n%:  ep.  of  ^r:  . 

adj.  Big  as  a pearl.  — <*57:  1 c.pl.  m. 
gfu  s.f.  Beatitude,  delivery  of  the  soul  from 
the  body,  and  release  from  further  transmi- 
grations. gf^ig  3 c.  sin. 
s.  n.  The  face.  The  mouth. 

O 

R^r  (p.  p.  of  g^)  adj.  Lovely,  beautiful. 
gxtRTR  pres.  p.  p.  (of  g^)  Being  left  free. 
jpTiT  pres.  p.  par.  of  g^  6 cl.  Shed.  g^?n 
6 c.  sin.  m.  ep.  of  RRT  Of  which  (mountain). 
gfR  s.  m.  A holy  sage. 

JR3T  s.  m.  A small  drum,  a tabour. 
s.  f.  A handful.  Rfpt  1 c.  sin. 
ind.  Again  and  again ; repeatedly. 

R^R  ind.  Repeatedly,  again  and  again. 

s.  m.  n.  An  hour  of  40  minutes.  R?"&R 

'JCx  \ 

2 c.  sin. 

p.  p.  (of  R^)  Confused,  bewildered,  over- 
whelmed. R<JTRTR  6 c.  pi.  f. 

Rg^RT  s.f.  A musical  air.  — RTg  2 c.  sin. 


gfw  s.f.  Figure,  form,  shape,  image.  *JlT 
3 c.  sin. 

s.  m.  The  head.  Rlh  3 c.  sin. 

^s.  n.  Root,  base.  Rgs  7 c.  sin. 

R*T  s.  m.  A deer.  RRTTLlig  6 c.  pi. 

RRIVifl  s.  f.  A fawn-eyed  woman.  RRBijU: 
6 c.  sin. 

R 6 c.  sin.  of  I. 

♦Rdcjil  s.  f.  The  edge  or  swell  of  a mountain. 

frwrg  7 c.  pi. 

s.  m.  A cloud. 

*|Tj^rfT5Rig  ep.  of  RIR1R. 

^rttadj.  Black,  dark-coloured,  7 c.  sin.  n. 
s.f  F riendship,  association,  union,  contact. 

s.f  Maithili,  a name  of  Sita,  wife  of 
Rama  (from  fRfxJcJT  her  native  place). 

RTSJ  5.  m.  A loosening,  untying,  unbinding. 

Escape,  release.  Eternal  happiness. 

Rfa  adj.  Fruitless,  unsuccessful.  Rim  1 c. 
sin.  f RtRNrfrg  To  frustrate,  baffle,  dis- 
appoint. 

RfRfavrfff  2 fut.par.  of  caus.  form.  Cause 

or  compel  to  shed. 

Rt%  s.  m.  f.  A diadem.  6 c.  sin. 

TT:  1 c.  sin.  m.  of  ^ Who,  which. 

RRf  s.  m.  A kind  of  demigod.  RRj:  1 c.  sin. 
htti  HR  s.  m.  A Yaksha  chief. 

RTR  s.  m.  Effort,  exertion. 

Tonzn  ind.  As. 

Rg  rel.  pron.  Who,  which,  what, 
xr^fcf  (more  usually  ’^TSrf’T,  but  required  by  the 
metre)  What  though,  although, 
trfg  ind.  If. 

tnvT  s.  n.  A machine,  apparatus  for  pressing. 
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s.  m.  A chamber  containing  a ma- 
chine for  sprinkling  water ; a shower-bath. 
s.  n.  The  state  of  a 
s.  f.  The  Yamuna  or  Jumna  river. 

S3  •/ 

2 pret.  atm.  of  Ask,  request,  solicit. 
*RT  s.  m.  Barley.  iRn:  1 c.  pi. 

TnjTR  s.  n.  Glory,  fame. 

TTftjRT  7 c.  sin.  m.  of  t Which.  TfH  6 c. 

sin.  m.  6 c.  sinf.  7 c.  sin.f. 

Hfi?  s.f.  A column,  pillar.  nfrn  1 c.  sin. 

TIT  1 c.  sin.f.  of  i T^.  tr:  2 c.  pi  f. 

xrrNff  p.  p.  of  ure  Ask,  solicit. 
qi^I  s.f.  A request,  petition. 
qrqqH  pres.  p.  par.  of  HT  cans,  form,  Cause 
to  pass,  spend.  iTPTtRft^  2 c.  sin.f. 
trjt  2 c.  sin.  f of  Who,  which, 
xrra  s.  m.  The  eighth  of  a day,  three  hours. 
tttct:  pot.  par.  of  H T 2 c/.  Go. 

Trm^  ind.  As  soon  as,  as  long  as.  Until. 

2 fut.  par.  of  tjt  Go. 

fqqiB  agt.  Desirous  of  going.  PqHTtflt  6 c.  sin. 
TJU  p.  p.  (of  *nr)  Possessed,  endued. 

2 c.  sin.  n. 

s.f  A young  woman, 
zra  s.  n.  A swarm.  Tfvh  3 c.  pi. 

C\  Cs 

^fpqofiT  s.f.  The  great  flowered  jasmine. 

^ 1 c.pl.  m.of  Who,  which.  tRt  3 c.  sin.  n. 
^frfRTT  s.f.  A woman.  tflfMdlH  6 c.  pi. 
s.  n.  A youthful  prank,  juvenile  act. 

T. 

Hi  adj.  Red,  crimson,  orange-scarlet.  HPT 
2 c.  sin.  n.  s.  n.  Saffron. 
m s.f.  Preservation,  protection,  deliverance. 
Ug  s.  m.  Name  of  a sovereign  of  Ayodhya, 
and  great-grandfather  of  Ramachandra. 


s.  f.  Formation.  2 c.  sin. 

<P^n  p.p.  (of  Arranged,  made,  composed. 

Decorated,  strung.  TfVrHfff  2 c.  pi.  n. 
if-*}  ri  1 c.  sin.  m.  ep.  of  . 

HTET  s.  n.  Dust.  The  dust  or  pollen  of  a flower, 
mtrr  3 c.  sin. 

W s.  m.  n.  Battle,  war.  7 c.  sin. 

H S.  n.  Pleasure,  enjoyment.  Tjh  3 c.  pi. 
tfo  s.f.  Pleasure,  enjoyment. 

ep.  of  RV  (Producing  pleasurable  emo- 
tions). 

TR  s.  m.  n.  A gem,  a jewel. 

ep.  of  . 
s.  m.  Name  of  a king. 

TtU  s.  n.  A hole,  fissure,  cavity,  chasm. 

Wf  s.  m.  Joy,  delight,  eagerness. 

TO  s.  m.  A husband.  A lover,  gallant. 

TJTPTrT  pres.  p.  par.  of  H cans,  form,  Enjoy. 
RTH  1 c.  sin.  m. 

HT^  pres.  atm.  of  H 1 cl.  Sport,  play. 

UHJ  adj.  Pleasing,  charming,  delightful,  agree- 
able. 

WH I ffT  ep.  of 

H s.  m.  The  stream  or  current  of  a river, 
tfa  s.  m.  The  sun.  l^6c.  sin. 

H s.  tn.  Water.  Taste,  flavour.  Feeling. 

s.f.  A woman’s  girdle,  a sort  of  chain 
worn  round  the  loins. 

HT  s.  m.  Colour,  tint,  dye. 

TJSHTJfi  s.f.  A royal  city,  metropolis. 
m.  A king.  A Yaksha. 
s.  m.  A man  of  the  military  tribe. 
s.  m.  Kuvera,  king  of  the  Yakshas. 
s.  m • A-  white  goose  with  red  legs  and 
bill,  or  more  properly,  perhaps,  the  flamingo. 
TJRT  s.  n.  Dominion,  regal  authority. 
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Tjfar  s.  /.  Night.  TT#t  7 c.  sin. 

TFT  s.  m.  Rama,  son  of  Dasaratha. 

s.  m.  A heap,  pile,  immense  quantity. 
TJ^fhTTT  Heaped,  piled,  like  an  enormous  pile. 

ftlR  p.  p.  ( of  ft^)  Empty,  void,  bared. 

s.  f.  Light,  lustre.  Beauty,  loveliness. 

3 c.  sin. 

s.f.  Lustre,  brilliancy,  glitter. 

FIT  s.f.  or  3 c.  sin.  of  Ff  s.f.  Sickness,  toil, 
weariness,  plague,  trouble. 

FTT%  pres.  par.  of  FT  7 cl.  Close,  shut. 

Fpf. pres.  p.  par.  of  F 2 cl.  Weep,  cry. 

p.p.  Wept,  crying,  weeping,  s.n.  Weeping. 

FT  P ■ P-  of  FI  Shut,  obstruct,  bar,  block, 
prevent. 

ep.  of  FRF . 

FTT^t^i  ep.  of  FFfwtT^. 

agt.  Growing ; who  or  what  grows. 

FI?  P • P • ( of  F-)  Grown.  3 c.  pi.  m.  n. 

adj.  Shaped.  FftlTTt  1 c.  pi.  m. 

Rrft  s.f.  Revati,  wife  of  Balarama. 

ep.  of  sTTcjSFT  (Reflecting  the 
eyes  of  Revati). 

TFT  s.  f.  Name  of  a river.  IFF  2 c.  sin. 

TlFlF  s.  n.  A bank,  a shore. 

t£t5JT0  s.  n.  A name,  appellation.  An  indication, 
predicate,  any  thing  by  which  an  object  is 
designated  or  distinguished.  3 c.  pi. 

cjJFpRn  pot.  par.  of  10  cl.  See,  perceive, 
know. 

fut-  P-  P-  ( °f  c?18?)  To  be  seen,  visible. 
TjJTSFT  1 c.  sin.  n.  s.  n.  A mark  for  archers. 

7 c.  pi. 

c5R  P • P • (of  Wi)  Attached,  adhering,  stick- 


ing, clinging,  in  contact.  «iT  1 c.  sin.  f. 
adj.  Light.  Swift,  quick.  Mean,  insig- 
nificant, weak,  feeble.  (JR:  1 c.  sin.  m. 
c4'yj|frU  ep.  of  TFT  understood. 

‘^•ftluifFT  2 fut.  par.  of  <?yfTT  10  cl.  Pass  over, 
or  attempt  to  surmount. 
cRT  s.f.  A creeper,  a creeping  or  winding  plant. 

2 fut.  atm.  of  Gain. 

^y3T  p.  p.  of  <<5F  Get,  acquire,  obtain,  find. 
cFRT  6 c.  sin.  m.  qyar  7 c.  sin.  m. 

6 c.  sin.  f. 

^y3RTFT  ep.  of  FT^T. 

^yatfFFFF  ep.  ofm. 

^ysn  1 fut.  atm.  of  Gain,  agreeing  with 
FTPT  understood. 

agt.  Hanging,  pendulous,  pendent.  ^yFT 
2 c.  sin.  m.  n. 

7&gH\ftpres.p.  atm.  o/^yfFl  cl.  Hanging  down, 
superincumbent.  tJTJFRR  6 c.  sin.  m. 
qy%TT  adj.  Beautiful,  lovely,  graceful.  Gay, 
cheerful,  careless,  sprightly,  wanton. 
^STRfFTr:  ep.  of  TJTFT^T: ; one  of  the  five 
particulars , wherein  the  palaces  of  Alakci 
are  said  to  vie  with  the  cloud. 


ms.  m.  A drop.  c3FTF  adj.  Made  of  drops. 
s.  n.  A plough. 

^yr^%F  Balarama  (as  armed  with  a plough). 
cJTFf  agt.  Cutting,  gathering. 
fcjStdrT  pres.  p.  par.  of  ftps  6 cl.  Draw,  sketch, 
paint.  f^yTRft  1 c.  sin.  f.  f^yfFT  p.  p. 
ep.  of  . 

<sft<3'T  s.f.  Play,  sport,  pastime,  wantonness. 
Grace. 

s.f.  A row,  a line. 

5.  771.  A drop.  ^T$TT:  1 c.  pi. 


T 
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s.  n.  An  eye.  2 c.  du.  ^Tt^- 

■5TT«nR  3 c.  du.  3 c.  pi. 

c^tll  s.  m.  A tree,  the  bark  whereof  is  used  in 
dyeing  (Symplocos  racemosa). 

s.  m.  An  earnest  desire,  coveting,  lust. 
^5THTf  3 c.  sin.  5 c.  sin. 

adj.  Rolling,  tremulous : fickle,  unsteady. 
Desirous,  wishing.  1 c-  s^n-  m- 

^rnn%:  ep.  of  (Arch,  leering). 

s.  m.  A bambu,  or  its  shoot.  Race,  line, 
lineage.  «r$T  7 c.  sin. 

T.  6 c.  pi.  of  pron.  Thou. 

inf.  of  2 cl.  Speak,  address. 
adj.  Crooked,  indirect,  circuitous.  Austere, 
cruel.  1 c.  sin.  m. 

^rftr  2 fut.  par.  of  Bear,  sup- 
port, sustain;  wear. 

q-qvT  s.  n.  Language,  speech,  word,  accent. 

s.  n.  A word.  3 c.  pi.  . 

cjpgW  p.  p.  of  ^ Cheat,  trick,  defraud. 

s.f  A temporary  building  or  awning  on 
the  top  of  a palace,  or  a room  or  turret  so 
situated.  7 c.  sin. 

s.  f.  A child,  a term  of  endearment. 

8 c.  sin. 

s.  n.  The  face.  The  mouth. 

A woman,  a young  woman,  one  re- 
cently married.  6 c.  pi. 

s.  n.  A wood,  forest,  thicket. 
s.  m.  The  wild  elephant. 
m.  A forester. 

ep.  of  7Tft*r^. 
s.  m.  The  wild  elephant. 

■qrrRT  s.  m.  The  skirt  of  a forest.  A grove. 


^■farTT  s.  f.  A woman.  A wife. 

fut.  p.  p.  of  Praise,  eulogize. 

3 c.  pi.  n. 

s.  m.  Body,  form,  figure.  1 c.  sin. 

s.  n.  Body,  form,  figure.  ^tp  1 c.  sin. 
7 c.  sin. 

O 

ITT  s.  m.  n.  A rampart,  a mud  wall ; earth  taken 
from  the  ditch  of  a town,  and  raised  as  a 
wall  or  buttress. 

q u at j iTRtn'H i rent nftitfriH  ep.  of  jItpt. 

1 c.  pi.  of  I. 

ind.  Rather,  better,  preferable. 

■^TT?  s.  m.  A boar.  1 c.  pi. 

5.  m.  A class,  tribe.  2 c.  sin. 

s.  m.  Colour,  hue. 

agt.  Abiding,  being.  1 c.  sin.  m. 

s.  n.  A road,  path.  Tf&  2 c.  sin. 

^rfirT  p.  p.  (of  «rq  cans. form)  Made  to  grow, 
reared,  brought  up.  1 c.  sin.  m. 

s.  m.  A year.  Rain. 

^VTtTcrvr  ep.  o/^n^T- 

s.  n.  The  tail  of  a peacock.  'wtw  2 c.  sin. 
^!1  3 c.  sin. 

s.  m.  A peacock’s  train. 

Tff^T  s.m.  A peacock.  TffNort  1 c.  pi. 

s.  m.  n.  A bracelet,  an  armlet.  A boun- 
dary, circle.  1 or  2 c.  sin. 

4 ci  ep.  of  FTP^ 

^oSTofiT  s.f.  A small  kind  of  crane.  ^R^RiT. 
1 or  2 c.  pi. 

s.  m.  A cloud.  ^I^'^TT:  1 c.  pi. 
s.  m.  A hillock,  especially  the  large  ac- 
cumulation of  soil  sometimes  made  by  the 
white  ant. 

s.  m.  Subjection,  thraldom.  ^TTW  all.  sin. 
s.  m.  Vasishtha,  a certain  divine  sage. 
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TTHT  pres.  p.  par.  of  'TO  1 cl.  Dwell, 
cl^fd  s.f.  Abode,  residence.  2 c.  sin. 

s.  n.  A garment,  vesture,  clothes,  raiment. 
s.f.  Earth,  ground. 

TFT  s.  n.  A thing,  token.  ffl  7 c.  sin. 
TffrT,  pres.  par.  of  T?  1 cl.  Carry,  bear, 
wear. 

TT  ind.  Or,  either,  whether.  Like. 

adj.  Talkative,  chattering,  boastful. 

WnT  s.  m.  Wind,  breeze. 

^ I H PUT  s.  n.  A window.  1 c.  sin. 

m.  Standing  or  being  at  the  window. 
TTTks.  m.  A sort  of  cane  or  rattan. 

TRT  p.  p.  (of  Tt)  Vomited,  ejected. 

'cfUrMra:  op.  of  rTR  understood. 

TPfls./.  A large  oblong  pond.  TPTl  1 c.  sin. 
TR  adj.  Left.  Beautiful,  pleasing.  TRUTH 

1 c.  pi.  m.  Going  to  the  left. 

TPJ  s.  m.  Wind.  TTO  1 c.  sin.  TP?t  7 c.  sin. 
Tift.  s.  n.  Water,  fluid.  d i ftfa:  3 c.  pi. 

TTvtT  s.f.  News,  tidings,  intelligence.  TT&R 

2 c.  sin. 

TtR  s.  m.  A tear.  Vapour,  hot  mist,  steam 
(such  as  rises  from  the  ground  on  the  falling 
of  the  first  rain).  TTRR  2 c.  sin. 
fr  prep.  Apart,  away,  without,  dis,  di. 
ftoRT  adj.  Blown,  open,  expanded,  spread  (as 
a flower). 

fT=KR  s.  in.  A change. 

frpT  adj.  Bewildered,  perplexed,  confounded. 
■frpTT:  2 c.pl.f. 

fdfsjTH  pres.  p.  par.  of  ftJTO  6 cl.  with  fr 
Throw  aside.  fTftiTWlH  2 c.  sin.f. 
ftpRPT  imp.  par.  ofVM  10  cl.  with  fr  Reckon, 
calculate  ; reflect,  consider,  deliberate,  pon- 
der. 1 c.  sin.  m.  pres.  p. 


PdiR  s.  m.  Separation,  departure.  fTRUT 
5 c.  sin.  fwl  7 c.  sin. 
fdjrfc?i"rl  p.  p.  (of  T<jS  with  fr)  Removed,  gone, 
dissipated,  dispersed. 

ep.  of  ttt. 
ep.  of  . 
fTTT.  imp.  par.  of  TL  1 cl.  Go,  with  fr  Roam, 
wander. 


fqfld  s.  m.  Victory,  conquest. 
fTJT  s.  in.  n.  The  branch  of  a tree  with  its 
new  sprouts  or  shoots. 

fTTTrd  ind.p.p.  (of  WT  Stretch,  with  fr)  Stretch- 
ing into,  extending  far. 

pT^vfir  pres.  par.  of  VT  3 cl.  Hold,  with  TT 


Cause,  create. 

fd  p.  p.  of  Know,  fr  fqH  7 c.  sin.  m. 
frftiTr  ind.p.  p. 

fTi^TT  s.f.  Vidisa,  the  capital  of  the  district 
of  Das'arna. 

frgL  adj.  Agitated,  distressed.  Separated,  ab- 
sent. fTfTJl  c.  sin.  m. 
f^p.p.  (of  frVT  Pierce,  or  RT  Beat)  Thrown, 
sent,  directed,  wafted.  1 c.  sin.  m. 

frftT  imp.  par.  of  fr*  2 cl.  Know. 
fW?T  s.f.  Lightning.  PwrtT  3 C.  sin. 
fTlIrTrl  adj.  Having,  or  containing  lightning 
(as  a cloud,  &c.).  fd^Ird'tR  2 c.  sin.  m. 

s.  n.  The  lightning’s  flash,  a streak 
of  zig-zag  lightning. 


h ep.  of  ^lT%: . 
frf vs.  m.  Fate,  luck,  destiny.  Mode,  manner, 
method,  way.  pTfiRT  3 c.  sin. 

IrtlT.  adj.  Distressed,  disquieted,  filled  with 
anxiety.  fqTTR  2 c.  sin.f. 
fTTTT  s.  n.  A removing,  a taking  away. 
fqrpR  7 c.  sin. 
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fafafk^zi  adj.  Abstaining  from  ceremonial  rites. 
fa4fa  s.  m.  Amusement,  diversion,  pastime, 
faxfr^r:  1 c.  pi. 

fa?  *■  m.  A drop.  2 c.  pi. 

farm  s.  m.  The  Vindhya  range  of  mountains, 
fa-a^mr  pres.  p.  par.  ( of  4 cl.  Throw, 

with  far  and  fa  Adjust,  ascertain,  determine, 
settle.  favqui  nfl  1 c.  sin.f. 
falT^r  p.  p.  (of  WV  with  JI  and  fa)  Wakened, 
awake.  friTT^T  1 c.  sin.f. 
fajjq^,  p.  p.  (of  xpr  Join,  with  H and  fa) 
Separated,  disjoined,  sundered,  severed. 
fanW.  1 c.  sin.  m. 

fajfafa  s.  rn.  Absence,  separation,  disjunction. 

fwfm:  1 c.  sin.  faTfafa  7 c.  sin. 
fatRJ  adj.  Fruitless,  useless, 
faitf^faw  ep.  of  (Flung  in  vain). 

agt.  Dropping,  fallen,  dropt.  faxjrfiflfa: 
c.  pi.  n. 

f^ms.m.  Agitation,  perturbation, flurry.  Bland- 
ishment, grace,  elegance.  faH*U  1 c.  sin. 
fa>fa:  3 c.  pi.  fawrcrfa  6 c.  pi. 
adj.  Clean,  pure,  white.  Beautiful. 
f4R<^lrM<^HHT:  ep.  of^ tt:. 
fxpTR  s.  n.  A palace.  fanfai  3 c.  pi. 

adj.  Turning  away,  having  the  face 
averted,  averse,  disinclined;  desisting,  for- 
bearing, withholding,  restraining.  faRT?: 
1 c.  sin.  m. 

fair  s.  m.  n.  A reflected  image,  a disk  (of  the 
sun  or  moon).  s.  n.  A curcurbitaceous 
plant  with  red  fruit. 

fa^  p.p.  (of  TpT  with  fa)  Severed,  separated, 
ffafa  s.  m.  Absence,  separation,  fatffat  1 c. 

sin.  faxfafa  3 c.  sin. 
farffaff  p.  p.  (of  with  fa)  Made,  contrived, 


constructed,  arranged,  composed,  written. 
Worn,  used.  farfafTTR  2 c.  sin.  f.  fa- 
TfaTTR  1 or  2 c.  sin.  n. 
farfaini^  ep.  of 
fadfarTTR:  ep.  of 


fw  s.  m.  Separation,  parting,  absence,  espe- 
cially the  separation  of  lovers..  fat^TW  5 c. 
sin.  fafa  7 c.  sin. 

fat^rf  adj.  Arising  from,  produced  by  absence. 

ep.  of  (impaired  by  absence). 

fa«J5'fT(T  pres.  p.  par.  of  1 cl.  with  fa  Sport. 

fac$*T?r  s.  n.  Sport,  play.  fac$"Rfllit  5 c.  sin. 

fa^ftnr  5.  n.  Sporting, 
faesi  s.  m.  A fruit-tree,  commonly  called  Bel. 
fa'Mtft  adj.  Colourless.  fa^rwiffaHR  1 c.  sin. 

n.  Having  the  gems  sullied  or  tarnished, 
fa^rfa  pres.  par.  of  farjT  6 cl.  Enter,  become 
joined  or  united  to. 

fa^pf  adj.  White,  bright,  clear,  pellucid. 
fa'$ITc$  adj.  Great,  eminent.  fa^TRlT  s.f.  The 
city  of  Oujein.  fajITPS  W 2 c.  sin. 

p.  p.  (of  31  with  fa)  Withered,  wasted, 
shrunk,  slender.  Parted  into  many  streamlets. 
Comment,  in  loc.  fa^fafiTH  2 c.  sin.f. 
falfa  s.  m.  A particular,  a property  or  quality. 
A particular  spot,  any  distinguished  place. 
fasfaFT  2 c.  pi.  fa^fa:  3 c.  pi. 
fa'STRT  p.  p.  (of  with  fa)  Rested,  reposed. 

fa^TPtT:  1 c.  sin.  m. 
favSHH  s.  m.  Rest,  repose. 
fa'ifafT  p.  p.  (of  fatR  Embrace,  with  fa)  Se- 
vered, separated.  favlfari^M  6 c.  sin.  m. 
faUR  adj.  Uneven,  rough,  rugged, 
farm  S.  m.  Sphere,  department,  order,  range, 
reach.  faxPTR  2 c.  sin.  fa*fa  7 c.  sin. 
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faojT  s.  m.  Vishnu.  faurfl*.  6 c.  sin. 
fa*  5.  n.  The  fibre  of  the  stalk  of  the  water-lily. 
faWK  s.  m.  A spreading,  extension,  largeness, 
swell,  breadth,  amplitude. 
fa**TOT  pres. p. par . ofV£  1 cl.  Remember,  with 
fa  Forget.  fV+RUrft  1 c.  sin.f  fa*Hri  p-p. 
Forgotten;  forgetful. 

ep.  of  VUT*UU 

faf*T  s.  m.  A bird.  Waterfowl. 
fa*rfa  pot.  par.  of  <£  1 cl.  Take,  with  fa  Saun- 
ter, stroll  for  pleasure  or  amusement. 
fa^*rM  ind.  p.  p.  of  Laugh,  with  fa  Having 
smiled ; laughing  at,  contemning. 
faiTHTH  inf.  of  jfT  Quit,  leave,  with  fa. 
TlsjHRr  pres.  p.  atm.  of  1 cl.  See,  with 
fa.  ind.  p.  p.  wttmRRr  pres.  p. 

pass.  Being  beheld. 

s.  f.  A wave,  a small  ripple. 

7 c.pl. 

ri  ffaR  V4I : ep.  of  fa- 

ftrWfUn:  (Whose  girdle  of  a line  of  water- 
fowl  tinkles  with  the  dashing  of  the  waves). 
^faftT  s.f  A lute. 

m.  A player  on  the  lute,  a lutanist. 
s.  m.  A tree.  TgJTfT  5 c.  sin. 

^fa  s.f.  A fence.  6 c . sin.  TcHH  1 c.  pi. 

t J t c 1 

s.f.  Being,  existence,  position  in  life,  cha- 
racter, style,  state,  condition. 
p.  p.  {of  ^*)  Grown : great,  illustrious. 
s.f.  Augmentation,  increase. 
s.  n.  A heap,  a multitude. 

^ s.  m.  A bull. 

C 

^fa  s.f.  Rain,  a shower. 

■^fT  adj.  Great,  large.  1 c.  pi. 

Vt  s.  m.  Velocity,  rapidity,  impetuosity,  vio- 
lence, vehemence.  3 c.  sin. 


or  s.f.  Unornamented  and  braided 
hair ; the  hair  as  worn  especially  by  widows 
and  women  whose  husbands  are  absent,  when 
it  is  simply  collected  from  the  forehead  and 
temples  as  well  as  the  back  of  the  head,  and 
twisted  together  into  a single  braid,  which  is 
then  suffered  to  fall  like  a tail  down  the 
back,  no  sort  of  ornament  being  worn  on  the 
head.  The  term  is  also  applied  generally  to 
any  braid  of  hair,  or  to  a braid  of  the  long 
hair,  of  which  many  are  made ; and  the  whole 
are  then  twisted  together,  and  worn  as  a sort 
of  rose  or  flower  at  the  back  of  the  head. 

2 c.  sin. 


s.  f.  Name  of  a river.  6 

c.  sin. 

iffa  s.  f.  An  altar.  2 C.  sin. 

s.  n.  A house.  3 c.  pi. 

s.f.  A courtezan.  ^5^TT:  1 c.  pi. 
s.  m.  Dress,  guise,  garb. 

■^TJPT  s.  n.  A fence,  inclosure. 

% ind.  Indeed.  An  expletive, 
s.  n.  Lapis  lazuli. 

%ft*T  adj.  Hostile,  inimical.  %fWT  3 c.  sin.  m. 

Tans  p.  p.  {of  Make  clear,  with  fa)  Dis- 
tinct, plain,  evident.  2 c.  sin.  m. 

^ifa  s.f.  Appearance,  manifestation,  display. 

^T^tTiT  pres.  p.  par.  of  10  cl.  with  fa 
Make  visible,  manifest,  shew  plainly.  'MsUI- 
♦rfl  1 c.  sin.f. 

s.  m.  Contact,  union,  a blending  or  in- 
termingling. «qPri<JhB  1 c.  sin. 
s.  f.  Pain,  distress.  3 c.  pi. 

^TtPTiT  p.  p.  {of  JTH  with  and  fa)  Gone  off. 
ep.  of  . 
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p.  p.  (of  Rf  Destroy,  with  and  fa) 
Resolved,  determined,  undertaken.  STqfRriB 
1 cl.  pi.  m.  '^T^farR  1 c.  sin.  n. 

cqcjuj-?r  pot.  par.  of  A cl.  Destroy,  with 
and  fa  Try,  endeavour,  essay. 

9RT  p.  p.  (of  ^ with  fa)  Driven  away,  dis- 
pelled. 

■an  adj.  Confounded,  bewildered,  perplexed, 
flurried,  excited.  3 c.  sin.  m. 

1 c.  sin.f. 

2 pret.  par.  of  ^ Take,  with  ^TT  and 
fa  Utter,  speak,  address. 

s.f  Calamity,  death,  decease. 

91  UTIL  s.  m.  Occupation,  employment. 

pot.  citrn.  of  cjTfsr  1 cl.  with  ^rr  and 
fa  Hang  down.  Move  slowly,  delay. 

<mig5<Aif«iT  pres. par.  of  6 cl.  with  ^STI  and 
fa  Remove,  take  away. 
s.  n.  Sky. 

tfjT  imp. par.  pot. par.  wsfa  pres.  atm. 
of  sHT  1 cl.  Go. 

ST 

2 fut.  par.  of  Be  able. 

^T|jT  s.f.  Fear,  terror,  apprehension. 

^n|;  pres.  atm.  of  Tflfai  1 cl.  Fear,  dread. 
Think  likely,  suspect. 

3Tf  s.  m.  The  conch-shell.  One  of  Kuvera’s 
treasures. 

3HT  s.  n.  A hundred.  3 c.  pi. 

s.  m.  Sound.  A word.  =<dj  To 
be  spoken  aloud,  to  be  communicated  orally. 

pres.  atm.  a nominal  verb,  from 
Sound. 

p.  p.  (of  Called. 

ind.  Softly,  gently. 


^r*in  inf  spfa: pot. par.  of  cans. form, 

Extinguish,  allay. 

S.  m.  Siva.  3TWTT  3 c.  sin. 

‘SPTC'T  s.  n.  A bed.  5 c.  sin. 

7 c.  sin. 

/ 

^TRT  s.  f.  A bed,  a couch. 

SR*.  m.  A sort  of  reed  or  grass.  An  arrow. 
s.  n.  Refuge,  succour,  aid.  1 c. 

sin.  n. 

s.f.  The  season  of  autumn ; the  two  months 
succeeding  the  rains. 

w*  m.  A fabulous  animal,  supposed  to  have 
eight  legs,  and  to  inhabit  particularly  the 
snowy  mountains. 
ep.  of 

TJlfarfl:  s.  m.  The  moon.  7 c.  sin. 

al  kj  ti  ind.  Perpetually. 
s.  n.  Young  grass. 

ep.  Having  a weapon  in  the  hand. 

1 c.  pi. 

1 <3 1 S.f.  A branch. 

TpUrT  p.  p.  (of  ^pr)  Allayed,  alleviated,  paci- 
fied, calm. 

$nfar  s.f.  Alleviation,  assuagement,  cessation, 
rest.  $nfaPT  2 c.  sin. 

a 1 1 uiYfRUrffa  iH  n.  sin.  used  adverbially, 

(Her)  eye  moist,  (her)  disquietude  allayed. 

s.  m.  A curse,  malediction.  5ITRR  3 c. 
sin.  6 c.  sin. 

m.  The  chataka.  1 c.  pi. 

^IT|r  adj.  Made  of  horn,  horny.  s.  n.  A bow 
in  general.  The  bow  of  Vishnu. 

^TT^Rtfar  s.  m.  Vishnu.  ^Tl^-qUltl  7 c.  sin. 

snfIK  s.  m.  A bowman.  Vishnu.  SirfiN 
6 c.  sin. 

^IT5R%  s.  m.f.  The  silk-cotton  or  seemul- tree. 
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fsfpax.  s.  m.  n.  The  peak  or  summit  of  a moun- 
tain. A piece  of  ruby  or  gem  described  as 
of  the  colour  of  the  ripe  pomegranate-seed. 
s.  m.  A mountain.  i c.  pi. 

f^HsTT  s.  f.  A lock  of  hair  on  the  crown  of  the 
head. 


H 1 c.  pi.  m.  ep.  Vocal  with  the 
soft  and  shrill  cries  of  flocks  of  peafowl. 
fSTfWJT  m.  A peacock.  ■f^rftnr:  i c.  pi. 

pres.  p.  par.  of  2 cl.  Tinkle. 
f^TiT  p.  p.  ( of  Tfft)  Pointed,  whetted. 
fSTfac?  adj.  Loose,  drooping.  — 2 c.  sin.  n. 
^ s.  n.  The  head.  fifRHT  3 c.  sin. 

s.  m.  A kind  of  tree.  In  the  neuter 
gender , its  blossom. 

fWT  s.f.  A flat  stone,  a slab.  A rock. 
s.  n.  A rocky  recess. 

^Twt;  5 c.  pi. 


fi^k  s.  m.  n.  The  cold  season,  comprising  two 
months  from  the  middle  of  January  to  that 
of  March.  adj.  Cool.  2 c.  pi.  rn. 

p.  p.  (of  ■$%)  Cold,  cool. 

$iftrf<5y  adj.  Cold,  cool. 

^fhfSr  p.  p.  (of  ST)  Withered,  sere. 

■5115  adj.  White. 

5THTTTTW  5.  m.  A peacock. 

1*1  s-f-  Sorrow,  grief,  regret. 

p.  p.  (of  ^iv)  Purified,  pure,  clean. 

3TR  adj.  White. 


adj.  Dry. 

adj.  Destitute.  31"3PT  1 c.  sin.  n. 

s.  m.  The  trident-bearer,  i.  e.  Siva. 

* n.  A horn.  The  peak  of  a mountain. 
c.  sin.  7 c.  sin. 

3pnr  imp.  par.  of  1 cl.  irreg.  Hear. 


s.  m.  Remainder,  leavings,  rest,  whatever 
remains  or  is  left.  $PPT  2 c.  sin. 

3 c.  pi.  adj.  Left,  remaining. 
^rvfwRw:  ep.  Of  fr: . 
to*  s.  m.  A mountain,  a mount. 
fr^TT3T  s.  m.  Himalaya,  king  of  mountains. 

s.  f.  Splendour,  lustre,  beauty,  comeli- 
ness. TjflHPT  2 c.  sin. 

adj.  Beautiful,  graceful,  1 c.  sin.  m. 
s.  m.  Aspersion,  sprinkling. 
adj.  Black  or  dark  blue,  sable. 

^TRT  s.f.  A woman  described  as  one  who  has 
not  borne  children ; also  as  of  slender  make ; 
or  one  from  eight  to  sixteen ; or  one  who 
resembles  in  darkness  of  complexion  the 
blossom  of  the  Priyangu  or  its  stalk  in  shape. 
Name  of  a plant  commonly  called  Priyangu. 
ipTTRTR  7 C.  pi. 

pres.  p.  atm.  (of  VT  3 cl.  Hold,  with 
■SHT  a particle  implying,  Faith)  Faithful, 
believing.  'SfifVPTt:  1 c.  pi.  m. 

WT  s.  m.  Weariness,  fatigue. 

’5RTU  s.  n.  The  ear. 

pres.  p.  par.  of  Wt  4 cl.  Lag,  rest, 
repose.  ^Il«|rll^  6 c.  pi.  m. 
f^IrT  p.  p.  (of  f*5f)  Covered,  overspread. 

1 c.  pi.  m. 

s.  f.  Beauty.  Lustre,  brightness,  splen- 
dour. Prosperity,  wealth.  Fame,  glory. 

1 c.  sin. 

Vtr=<I  ind.  p.  p.  (of  Having  heard. 

s.f.  A line,  a row.  TjNftafT  Ranged  in 
a line,  forming  a row.  'iplflRTrn  2 c.  P?-f- 
trNFI  s.f.  The  hip,  the  haunch. 

■^ViTR  s.  n.  The  ear.  An  organ  of  sense. 
s.  n.  The  ear.  ep.  of 
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Fftorflr,  2 fut.  par.  of  ’R  Hear,  listen. 

WFRHi  fut.  p.  p.  (of  wni)  To  be  praised, 
deserving  of  commendation,  praiseworthy. 

2 c.  sin.f.  ^TTPTPT  pres.p. 
atm.  Praising,  flattering,  or  congratulating 
one’s  self,  rejoicing.  1 c.  sin.  m. 

F 

MiFd  s • m-  A bee  (six-foot). 

adj.  Strung  with  bees  (Cupid’s  bow). 

* 

R contraction  of  R?r  With,  having. 

RFlR  s.  m.  Intimate  union,  close  contact. 

RjfliR  ind.p.p.  (of  FR  cans,  form,  with  Rr) 
Having  united. 

RFHTR  s.  n.  A rubbing  of  the  persons,  a kueed- 
ing  of  the  limbs  (shampooing  ?).  «J=u^»iT- 

RTR  6 c.  pi. 

pfWR  ind.  p.  p.  (of  FT  Hold,  with  f~F  and 
R^)  Having  made. 

RRS  p.  p.  (of  TR  with  rr)  Empassioned. 
RTsElfW:  3 c.pl.f. 

R^tF  s.  m.  Obstacle,  impediment. 

PTJTGoR  adj.  Withered,  dry,  sere. 

RRF  s.  m.  Protection,  refuge,  succour.  RFT- 
HTxr  4 c.  sin. 

RRF» p.  p.  (of  PR  with  RR  ) Adhering,  stick- 
ing close  to. 

RRFR  pres.  p.  par.  of  RF  1 cl.  Go,  with  RR 
Glide,  flow.  RRFRFT:  6 c.  sin.f. 

R?3iR  s.  m.  Decoration,  adorning,  dressing. 

RTF  agt.  Staying,  sojourning ; a sojourner. 

RfTFiT  p.  p.  (of  FT  Stand,  with  RR  ) Standing, 
stationary,  fixed,  residing. 

RRR  s.  m.  A collection,  assemblage. 


RJ  1 c.  sin.  m.  of  He,  she,  it,  that.  For 
the  elision  of  \ see  Grammar. 

PP  s.  m.  in  comp,  for  RfR  A friend.  RC4H 
2 c.  sin. 

RfR  s.  m.  A friend.  R%  8 c.  RRlflTR^  6 c.pl. 

RTjft  5.  f.  A female  friend.  Risln  2 c.  sin. 

J \ 

rfft:  6 c.  sin.  rrIrtr  6 c.  pi. 

RF^  s.  m.  Name  of  a king,  sovereign  of 
Ayodhya  (Oude). 

RFRTRF'Rt  RRl  PH  1 P|R  ep.  of  . 

RR§  adj.  Joyful,  glad,  exulting. 

s.  m.  The  working  of  the  mind,  thought, 
imagination,  fancy.  R^rth  3 c.  pi. 

Rp|funr  pot.  pass,  of  fpjp  Throw,  with  RR 
Shorten,  contract. 

R"^R  s.  m.  Meeting,  union,  interview ; con- 
fluence of  rivers. 

n.  Song,  singing  and  dancing. 
m.  Friction,  a chafing  or  rubbing  to- 
gether. 

RpRP  adj.  Having  pictures.  Variegated, 
painted  of  divers  colours.  Rp4411  ep.  of 
FTR^T: . 

RR^  adj.  Watery,  having  water. 

*»lc!5=»>r<ii=hi:  ep.  of  RTjSRR:  . 

RPc?RF%:  ep.  of  mmrw: . 

RA^MTH  ep.  of  Fit: . 

Ri^  pres.  p.  par.  (of  RR  2 cl.  Be)  Being. 
Good,  virtuous.  RR  1 c.  sin.  m.  RrtIR 
6 c.  pi.  m.  Rfff  7 c.  sin.  n. 

FTfTcT  adj.  Eternal,  perpetual,  constant. 

RritPlfw  s.  m.  Wind.  RrtrUTfriRT  3 c.  sin. 

RrRR  ind.  Quickly,  speedily,  suddenly. 

R^m^m  adj.  Tender-hearted.  R^F^Rt  1 
c.  sin.  m. 

RgR  adj.  Like,  resembling.  R^H,  2 c.  sin.  n. 
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R3TR  s.  m.  Kind  feeling,  good  nature. 
RlB'^ild^^TRvR^RFCFT  ep.of  . 
W.RTfR^  adj.  Quickly  falling,  drooping,  frail. 
RSBRlfR  2 c.  sin.  n. 

RUR  s.  n.  Instantly,  suddenly,  immediately, 
forthwith,  straightway. 

R 3 Wi  fl  r*RRlRtfR%^R  ep.  of 
RRTR  adj.  Having,  possessing : possessed  of, 
occupied  by.  RR|Cf  7 c.  sin.  m. 

R*dVi  p. p.  (of  RR  with  Rr)  Inflamed,  scorched ; 
afliicted,  tortured,  distressed,  wretched.  RRT- 


RTRTR  6 c.  pi.  m. 

RR^^TR  s.  n.  A vision.  RR^?i*lR  7 c.  pi. 

m.  News,  tidings,  information ; a mes- 
sage; direction. 

Rfvtj  s.  m.  Compactness,  closeness.  RRfc  6 c. 

RRRT  S.f  Twilight,  morning  or  evening. 

RR  P ■ P • ( °f  ^ Go)  Near,  adjacent,  neigh 
bouring,  close  by,  usually  with  ’RT . 

RR^  p.  p.  (of  RJR  with  RrO  Near,  at  hand. 
Rirlr  7 c.  sin.  m. 

RfRefiN§r  p.  p.  (of  Ri  Scatter,  with  fir  and  RR ) 
Flung,  thrown;  lying,  laid. 

ep.  of  RTSofiR. 

rPr<*V  p.  p.  (of  RiR  Draw,  with  fR  and  rr) 
Near,  neighbouring,  adjacent.  RfRR.FR 
2 c.  sin.  n. 

RftTRFT  ind.  p.  p.  of  RR  Fall,  with  fR  and  RR 
Alight,  descend. 

R%RTR  s.  m.  Collection,  assemblage,  aggregate. 

Rf^W  p.  p.  (of  ^TT  Be,  with  fR  and  RR ) 
Returned,  turned  back,  shrinking,  withdraw- 
ing. RfRRRR  2 c.  sin.  n. 

R^IRT  p.  p.  (of  ’RR  Throw,  with  fR  and  rr) 
Laid  aside,  relinquished,  discarded. 

RRTRTTRRIfR  ep.  of  RTRR. 


Rtrf^  ind.  Instantly,  in  a moment,  at  the  moment. 

RRR.  s.  m.  Name  of  a small  glittering  fish. 

RRjfR^:  ep.  of  RTftfR:. 

RRRjJ  adj.  With  a frown,  frowning.  RRRj^R 
2 c.  sin.  n. 

RHR^Rf^WRR%:  ep.  of  fqRR:  (Having  glances 
shot  from  the  arched  brow). 

RR  prep.  Together,  with,  con,  col,  &c. 

RRR  adj.  All,  whole,  entire.  RRRt  1 c.  sin.  in. 

RRftjRuR  compar.  (of  ’RfRRi  adj.  Much,  with 
Rr)  Exceeding,  excessive. 

RRRTTR  ind.  On  every  side,  all  around.  Alto- 
gether, wholly. 

RRR  ind.  With,  along  with,  together  with. 

RRR  s.  m.  Time.  RR^  7 c.  sin. 

RRT.  s.  m.  n.  War,  strife. 

RRR  adj.  Able.  RR^:  1 c.  sin.  m. 

rrIrr  adj.  n.  used  adverbially,  Near. 

RRpRR  adj.  Worthy,  becoming ; fit,  suitable, 
proper.  — R:  1 c.  sin.  rn.  — RR  1 c.  sin.  n. 

RRTrRT^  2 fut.  atm.  of  RR  Go,  with  RR  Be, 
become. 

RTR^  s.f.  Wealth,  riches.  Success.  RPR^t  1 c.pl. 

Rrqtfi  s.  m.  Contact,  mixture,  mingling,  union. 
RTRliTR  5 c.  sin. 

RJR^t p.p.  (of  R with  rr)  Completed,  finished. 

R7RTU?  ind.  p.  p.  of  RTR  Speak,  with  RR  Ac- 
cost, address. 

RTRR  p.  p.  (of  R Bear,  with  Rr)  Nourished, 
cherished,  maintained.  Filled,  full.  Col- 
lected. Cast.  rjrrr  1 c.  sin.  n. 

RR-prsfh  1 c.  sin.  m.  Richly  stored.  Beautiful. 

RWR^ITR  ep.  of  rr:  . 

RRTlR  s.  in.  Enjoyment. 

RJRR  s.  m.  Flurry,  hurry,  haste. 

RftRR  adj.  Mingled.  Rf^RRR  2 c.  sin.  n. 
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W3T  pres.  p.  par.  of  V l cl.  Go,  move,  stir  : 

blow  (as  the  wind).  Rtfd  7 c.  sin.  m. 
TOJJ  s.  m.  A sort  of  pine. 

ep.  of  (Originating 

in  the  friction  of  the  trunks  of  pines). 

WCtf  adj.  Fresh,  moist. 

ep.  of  wnrnr. 

s.f  A river.  JjftjK  6 c.  sin. 
s.  n.  Clarified  butter.  TTp^t  1 c.  sin. 
*rf  pronom.  All,  every.  Trfpt  2 c.  sin.  m. 
UgjJT  agt.  Going  everywhere,  omnipresent. 
2 c.  sin.  n. 

adj.  All-pervading.  1 c.  sin.  m. 

*#rTTT  ind.  On  all  sides. 
ind.  Everywhere. 

agt.  All-knowing.  1 c.  sin. 

s.  n.  Water.  -<5*T  2 c.  sin.  3 c.pl. 
ep.  of  . 

adj.  Like,  resembling.  7 c.  sin.  m. 

Rp<H  s.  m.  The  sun.  Rpd  H t 6 c.  sin. 

e 

R^l'miU  adj.  Employed,  occupied,  busily  en- 
gaged. V'MTMR.TH  2 c.  sin.f. 
ind.  With. 

s.  m.  $-  f A companion,  partner, 

mate. 

pres.  ^r?Yjr:  pot.  atm.  of  1 cl.  Endure, 
suffer,  allow,  permit,  wait,  forbear,  have 
patience. 

adj.  With  a wife.  TTfvrp^T:  1 c.  pi.  m. 
UjTJJ  s.  n.  A thousand.  ^T*rfh  3 c.  pi. 

s.  m.  A companion,  follower,  adherent. 
*r?pn:  l c.pl. 

TTT  1 c.  sin.f.  of  rt<?  He,  she,  it,  that. 

*TWn  Visibly,  openly,  in  presence. 

s.  m.  A witness.  1 c.  sin. 

TrffgTVTH  2 c.  sin. 


TETF^T?T  ind.  Respectfully,  affectionately. 

s.  n.  Likeness,  resemblance,  parallel. 

1 or  2 c.  sin. 

^TTV  adj.  Clever,  intelligent.  RPTt  8 c.  sin.  n. 
used  adverbially , Worthily,  fitly,  properly. 

*TTJ^  s.f.  A virtuous  wife.  2 c.  sin. 

W^s.  m.  n.  Table-land,  level  ground  on  the 
top  or  edge  of  a mountain.  The  summit  of 
a mountain.  ?TRJT  2 c.  sin.  *TRt  7 c.  sin. 
s.  m.  A mountain.  1 c.  sin. 

«l»tt  ^TTT>T  ind.  Smilingly,  with  an  inward  laugh. 

OTTOT  adj.  Produced  at,  relating  to,  the  even- 
ing, vespertine.  2 c.  sin.  n. 

TR"W  adj.  With  clouds,  cloudy.  7 c.  sin.  n. 

til *ti»M  adj.  Common,  general,  universal. 

^TRs.  n.  Water.  Substance,  essence. 

OTPHT  pres.  p.  par.  of  7T  Go,  caus.form,  Re- 
move, replace.  WHS'dfy  2 c-  sin.  f. 
+*KpMr4T  ind.  p.  p.  Having  caused  to  move 
or  vibrate ; touching,  playing  upon. 
s.  m.  The  Indian  crane.  — ^rr*TT*T  6 c.pl. 

RKuH  adj.  Belonging  to  the  river  Saraswatf. 
WtWifhTn^  6 c.  pl.f 

*ufb*l  s.f.  A sort  of  bird.  *nft=RIR  2 c.  sin. 
. ind.  With,  along  with,  govern.  3 d case, 

adj.  Tearful.  3 c.  sin.  n. 

p.  p.  ( of  Sprinkled,  wetted. 

ftniTT  pres.  p.  par.  of  fxt^  6 cl.  Sprinkle, 
wet.  1 c.  sin.  m. 

ftnr  adj.  White. 

ftnwftn  s.  m.  A white  precious  stone,  as 
crystal,  &c.  ftr?PTft!]RTT  adj.  Made  of 
crystal. 

f^r  p-  p • (of  fro)  Accomplished,  realised,  ef- 
fected, achieved.  Perfected.  ftn:  1 c. 
sin.  m.  s.  M.  A sort  of  demigod  inhabit- 
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ing  the  region  between  the  earth  and  the 
sun.  ftrir:  l c.  pi. 

s.  n.  White  mustard, 
ftngr.  s.  n.  Red  lead,  minium. 

s.  f.  A river.  Name  of  a river.  ftp*!; 
1 c.  sin . ftp*rt:  6 c.  sin. 

ftnrr  s.f.  The  Sipra  (a  river  at  Ougein). 
ftpi%  2 pret.  atm.  of  tfa  Serve,  resort  to. 

s.  m.  A separation  of  the  hair  on  each 
side,  so  as  to  leave  a distinct  line  on  the  top 
of  the  head.  7 c.  sin. 

4tafttT*ft  s.f.  A woman.  41 H IVhT 571^  6 c.pl. 
4k  s.  m.  A plough. 
prep.  Very,  good,  well. 

s.  n.  A good  deed,  a kindness. 

TP?  s.  n.  Happiness,  pleasure,  ease,  comfort. 

1 or  2 c.  sin.  n.  adj.  Comfortable, 
grateful,  soothing.  2 c.  pi.  m. 

WSfagR  inf.  of  7P^  10  cl.  Render  happy,  cheer. 
WsHWf!  adj.  Agreeable  to  the  touch  or  feelings. 

2 c.  sin.  n. 

pfkg  adj.  Happy.  «P(sM*T  2 c.  sin.  m. 

tlWH:  6 c.  sin.  m. 

s.  n.  Good  or  virtuous  course  of  life. 

?T?PJ  adj.  Very  thin,  emaciated.  TTiPJ  2 c.  sin.  n. 

RHUfH  ind.  Exceedingly. 

( of  Sleeping,  asleep. 

RWtPTriPnB  ep.  of  ^HT. 

TpP!  adj.  Agreeable,  pleasing,  grateful  (to  the 

eye  or  ear).  Beloved,  liked.  7P7JT:  1 c. 

sin.  m.  TPPPT  2 c.  sin.  m.  n.  TBPT  8 c. 

sin.  m.  writ:  3 c.  pi.  m.  7PPPT  n.  used 

adverbially,  Gratefully,  delightfully. 

TPPTPPJT  s.  m.  One  who  fancies  himself  beloved. 

"* ) 

TpHi*+i'M*TPT  s.  m.  The  state  of  supposing  one’s 

self  beloved;  vanity,  self-conceit. 


m.  A god,  a deity. 

TnjrT  s.  n.  Pleasure.  Sexual  intercourse. 

WCtrfrT  s.  m.  Indra,  chief  of  the  gods. 

WTTffl’VppaT^nT  ep.  of  TTk^t^T  (Beautiful  as  the 
rainbow). 

TpfW  adj.  Fragrant,  sweet-smelling. 

2 c.  sin.  m.  TRfWxiK  6 c.  sin.  PW  7 c. 
sin.  m.  7P}Pt:  1 c.pl.  m.  7 c. 

pi.  n.  s.f.  A fabulous  cow,  the  cow  of 
plenty,  granting  every  wish. 

TPjkrT  adj.  Perfumed,  scented. 

mftnrfw*  ep.  of  ^3* . 

S.f.  A youthful  goddess.  — TPB  1 c.  pi. 
adj.  Easy  of  access.  1 c.  sin.  f. 

s-  m.  A friend.  6 c.  pi. 

2 fut.  par.  of  10  cl.  Make  known, 

report,  give  information,  tell,  discover,  re- 
veal, disclose.  pres.  pass. 

TTfk  s.  f.  A needle.  pfkfWth  3 c.  pi.  m. 
Aculeated,  prickly. 

^ s.  n.  A thread. 

C\ 

tpst  s.  m.  The  sun.  TUzf  7 c.  sin. 

CS.  Cs 

m?  s.  f.  Creation.  pfr.  l c . sin . 

t J t 

ep.  of  i^PT. 

2 fut.  atm.  of  Serve,  wait  upon, 
honour,  pay  homage. 

ffcr  s.  n.  An  army. 

kl'f^WT  adj.  Tremulous,  trembling,  pftsprnftf 
2 c.  pi.  n. 

RNT  «T  s.  n.  Stairs,  steps,  a staircase. 

s.  n.  The  state,  condition,  or  uses  of 
a staircase.  klVMWR  2 c.  sin. 

RidlT^rfl  s.f.  Lightning.  ^T^TftpqT  3 c.  sin. 

KtV  5.  n.  A mansion,  palace.  The  side  or 
angle  (of  a house). 

ppTFTl  s.  n.  Affection,  favour.  — tpt  2 c.  sin. 
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RTT3J  adj.  Handsome,  pleasing,  mild,  gentle, 
amiable,  generally  in  the  vocative  case, 
s.  n.  Friendship,  ^fl^T^Ti^  5 c.  sin. 
s.  m.  Skanda  or  Kartikeya,  son  of  Siva,  and 
military  deity  of  the  Hindus.  2 c. 

s.  m.  The  trunk  of  a tree. 

wf^TJT  p.  p.  ( of  Wsicft)  Stumbling,  tripping, 
dashing.  n.  sin.  used  ad- 

verbially, Tripping  beautifully. 

FPT  s.  m.  The  female  breast  or  bosom.  TjPTt 
1 c.  sin.  FRPFTF  3 c.  du. 

Wf«7rT  p.  p.  ( of  FT*t)  Sounding  loud,  noisy. 
s.  n.  The  rattling  of  thunder,  the  grumbling 
of  thunder-clouds.  Thunder.  The  purling 
or  murmuring  of  a ripplmg  stream. 

FT***  s.  m.  The  stem  of  a tree. 

Trff»?TT  p.  p.  (of  T?fk)  Stopped  (as  a hemor- 
rhage), suppressed. 

FTf*FdT'rM'<$iF:  ep.  of  fFF  understood. 

FRFi  s.  m.  A cluster  of  blossoms. 

f^rfRTT  p.  p.  {of  Steam)  Moist.  Steady, 
pleased,  gratified  (eye). 
op.  of  RTF . 

FTTTT  s.  f.  Praise.  TaffT;  1 c.  sin. 

FTfFi  adv.  A little,  slightly.  «TlcMm  1 c. 
sin.f.  Slightly  bending  (forwards). 

^ s.f  A woman,  or  female.  figfpn  1 c.  pi. 
T#CTTFx  6 c.  pi. 

s.  m.  A place,  site,  or  spot.  A chamber. 
TspjTfR  2 C.  pi. 

s.  f.  Name  of  a shrub  (Hibiscus 
mutabilis).  2 c.  sin. 

s.f.  Dry  or  firm  ground,  feqcplj  7 c.pl. 
s.f.  A deity  of  the  soil,  a faun, 
a dryad. 


Wnr^I  fat.  p.  p.  of  FT  Stand,  stop,  stay. 

WTiT^T  R Thou  must  halt. 

WR  s.  n.  A place.  WRTr^  5 c.  sin.  WT% 

7 c.  sin.  WT^F  7 c.  pi. 

WftnT  p.  p.  (of  FT  caus.  form)  Fixed,  ap- 
pointed. wrftTrTST  6 c.  sin.  m. 

WTfFF  agt.  Staying,  tarrying,  waiting. 
ft!R  J 0.  p.  of  FT  Standing,  stationed,  steady. 

Obedient,  f^nr:  1 c.sin.  ftsnrn  1 C.pl.  m. 
ftsfiFT  ind.  p.  p.  (of  Ft)  Having  stood,  stayed, 
or  halted. 

fWL  adj.  Permanent,  durable. 

adj.  Great,  big,  large,  huge,  bulky. 

op.  of  ffstfftf. 

^FFF  imp.  par.  of  "HUT  Bathe,  caus.  form. 
T3TF  s.  n.  Bathing,  washing,  ablution. 
ftdJF  p.  p.  (of  Be  smooth)  Smooth,  glossy ; 

oily,  moist.  Cool.  Thick,  dense.  Pleasing, 
agreeable.  Sweet,  harmonious. 

3 c.  pi.  m.  n. 

ep.  of  TFTF . 

ffeWy-odlFM^F  ep.  of  'HTF1HF.  ^ for  ^ is 

allowed  by  grammar , and  required  by 
the  metre,  (f^F,  vTTFT,  TT^f). 
%TVffH^TWM  ep.  of  TFfF. 

ep.  of  rFfa . 

s.  m.  Affection.  Oiliness.  2 c.  pi. 

agt.  Beating,  throbbing, ' tremulous. 
1 c.  sin.  n. 

FT#  s.  m.  Touch,  contact. 

^FF  p.  p.  (of  W^r)  Touched,  moved,  filled. 
^JjFTt  1 c.  pi.  m.  ?FFF  1 c.  sin.  n. 
s.  m.  Crystal. 

adj.  Bursting. 

p.  p.  (of  ffVZ)  Opened,  expanded. 
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ep.  of  TTfr: . 

*t+XUI  s.  m.  A throbbing,  quivering,  darting. 

WXfrf  pres.  par.  of  F§X  6 cl.  Quiver,  crackle. 

wfCrf  p.  p.  (of  X*?x)  Quivering,  trembling, 
shaking,  flashing,  glittering,  gleaming,  play- 
ing, unsteady. 

^ftjT^nrr  ep.  of 

RtiXT,  WXlf*T  pres.  par.  of  VI  1 cl.  Remem- 
ber, call  to  mind,  think  of. 

agt.  Dropping,  distilling,  shedding. 

1 c.  pi.  m. 

^tn:,  wnr,  xq:  pot.  par.  of  ^xr  2 cl.  Be. 

XPcT  P-  P ■ (of  WV)  Fallen,  slipped.  1 


c.  sin.  n. 


ep.  of 


(Let  fall  her 


Gangetic  silken  garment). 
gflT  s.f.  Exudation,  oozing. 
xftrPT  s.  n.  A current,  a stream.  A river. 

xfnrfxt  7 c.  sin.  xrfaxrm  6 c.  pi. 

^ pronom.  (My,  thy,  his,  her,  our,  your,  their) 
Own.  2 c.  sin.  m.  ^TR  2 c.  sin.f. 

tq  adj.  Pure,  transparent.  (XT  and  ^f«3). 

s.  m.  Sound.  3 c.  pi. 

^xpr  pres.  p.  par.  of  ^PT  1 cl.  Sound,  roar. 
^PTiTT^  6 c.  pi.  m. 

XJ5T  s.  m.  Sleep,  a dream.  7 c.  sin. 

^TPT*.  1 c.  sin.  m.  Produced  in  sleep. 

Xjppr  ind.  Of  one’s  own  self.  ^"tT|jrT  Made 
by  self,  self-made. 

^PT  5.  m.  Paradise,  Indra’s  heaven. 

s.  m.  An  inhabitant  of  Indra’s  heaven. 


XSpMWTH  6 c.  pi. 

XhXH  adj.  (xt  and  ^T57  Little)  Very  little,  too 
small.  7 c.  sin.  n.  Being  too  small. 

XI'RrT  s.  n.  Welcome  (xT  Well,  SSUIri  Come). 
X)  RHlfttr  Having  made  into  welcome,  giving 


(to  a cry)  the  sound  swagata,  welcome. 

^TT|  s.  m.  A sweet  taste  or  flavour,  sweetness. 

^rrfwxjprw:  ep.  of  trap . (vt , ipn:). 

m.  Sweat,  perspiration. 

s.  m.  A goose.  7[Xn:  1 c.  pi. 
lf?T  s.  f.  A blow. 
spiT  ind.  Ah ! oh ! 

inf.  of^r r 2 cl.  Kill,  slay.  pot.  par. 
1X«.  m.  Siva.  imp.  par.,  It  pres,  of  <|  1 cl. 

Take,  convey,  take  away,  remove. 

1TX  5.  m.  Vishnu.  ^T.8  c.  sin. 

ift^P^T  s.  m.  n.  One  of  the  trees  of  paradise. 

fftsjt  s.f  A female  deer,  a roe. 

ifcrT  adj.  Green. 

inf.  of  Take,  remove. 

1^  s.  n.  A palace,  mansion.  1**%  7 c.  pi. 
W s.  n.  A plough. 

*TqTlR  or  s.  m.  A name  of  Balarama, 

elder  brother  of  Krishna.  6 c.  sin. 

^cT  s.  m.  The  hand.  The  trunk  of  an  elephant. 
11X5.  m.  A string  or  garland  (of  pearls,  &c.), 
a necklace.  *tft:  3 c.pl. 

ITXftl  m if  part.  2 fut.  par.  of  <f  Take,  caus. 

form,  About  to  transmit.  — 'SPT  1 c.  sin.  rn. 
IT^T  s.f.  Wine,  any  intoxicating  draught. 

IfixyPT  2 c.  sin. 

1TXT  s.  m.  A laugh,  a smile. 
ind.  For,  since,  because. 

ind.p.p.  of  Leave,  quit,  desert,  discard. 
ffSTHg  s.  m.  The  moon  (cold-ray). 

6 c.  sin. 

SrT  s.  n.  An  oblation. 

O' 

*•  m.  Agni,  or  fire. 

j!ji  i PM  s.  m.  Sacrificial  fire,  2 c.pl. 
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(fTT  agt.  in  comp.  Taking  away,  removing,  who 
or  what  makes  riddance.  2 c.  sin.  n. 

.p.  ( of  Taken,  brought.  <|TP^  2 c.  sin.  in. 

ind.p.p.  of  ^ Having  taken,  laying  hold. 
s.  n.  Heart,  mind.  2 c.  sin.  in. 

p.  p.  {of  fir)  Pleased.  <£ET:  1 c.  pi.  m. 


adj.  Rejoiced  at  heart,  2 c.  du. 

^3  «■  in.  Cause,  reason,  motive,  sake ; means, 
origin.  twt:  6 c.  sin.  F or  the  sake,  on  ac- 
count of. 
s.  n.  Gold. 

adj.  Golden.  ffit;  3 c.  pi.  in.  n. 
t s.f  Shame. 


ADDITIONS. 


JTfqq  s.  m.  Morning-.  7 c.  pi. 

JT73T  adj.  Noisy.  1 c.  sin.  m. 

WZ  ind.  Where. 

s.  m.  A dwelling.  A roosting-place. 

41 W,  s.  n.  A day.  ^niRj'fcr  1 c.  pi. 

adj.  Belonging  to,  commanded  by 
Vasava  or  Indra.  6 c.  pi.  f. 

s.  n.  Clothes,  raiment.  ^TCT:  2 c.  sin. 


■^raffc  7 c.  sin. 

^TfarT  p.  p.  {of  =rre)  Perfumed,  scented. 

^TftfiPT  2 c.  sin.  n. 

WPSffiT  2 fut.  par.  of  ^ T 2 cl.  Blow. 

pot.  par.  of  ^ Carry,  caus.  form , 
Continue,  prosecute. 

Wra  adj.  Outer. 


ep.of^f^l. 


CORRECTIONS. 

Page  89,  for  read 

. . . 112,  . . . . . Wf  rTTSTT. 

. . . 113,  . . 

. . . 126,  . . TT^ 
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The  metre  in  which  the  Megha  Duta  is  written  is  called  Mandakranta;  referring 
probably  to  the  slow  and  stately  movement  of  the  measure.  It  is  a variety  of  the 
order  termed  Atyashti ; which,  as  a class,  denotes  a stanza  of  four  equal  lines,  each 
containing  seventeen  syllables,  variously  divided  and  disposed.  In  the  Mandakranta 
species,  each  line  consists  of  a Molossus,  a Dactyl,  a Tribrach,  two  Antibacchics,  and 
two  long  syllables,  or  a spondee ; as, 

— — — I — — — v_;j o| 

^FfTTf^UW  HlfelTTO: 

Kaschit  kanta-viraha-guruna  swadhikara-pramattah, 
and  a caesura  or  pause  occurs  after  the  fourth,  tenth,  aud  seventeenth  syllables — 

Sapenastang  gamita-mahima  varsha-bhogyena  bharttuh. 

The  following  verse  from  the  Sruta  bodha  defines  and  exemplifies  the  Mandakranta 
stanza : — 

TresuKum  Treq,  f^roct  -^t^t 

Mandakranta,  tad  anu  niyatam,  vasyatam  eti  bala. 


\ ' 
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